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ACT   I.       SCENE  I. 

Enter  MEANWELL  ^;7^LETTICE. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

AND  fo,  fir,  here  we  are  £x'd  in  the  coun- 
try for  good  and  all. 

MEANWELL. 
Even  fo,  Lettice. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
But,  methinks,  you  ought  to  have  fome  compa-* 
hion  in  your  retirement ;  otherwife  it  may  chance 
to  fit  heavy  upon  you.  > 

MEANWELL. 

Thank  heav'n  I  am  a  widower,  and  fuch  intend 
to  remain. 

A  Z  LETTICJC* 
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L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

IVell,  I  am  furpris'd  at  that ;  for  iVe  been  told 
that  your  lady  was  the  moft  amiable  fvveet- tempered 
woman  breathing,  and  that  you  were  thought  the 
-bappiefl  couple  in  the  world. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Pr'ythee,  who  told  you  all  this  ? 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
A  thoufand  different  people. 

MEANWELL. 
^Appearances  are  too  often  fallacious^  Lettice  : 
tut,  pray,  what  would  you  infer  from  the  fuppos'd 
happinefs  I  enjoy'd  in  the  marry'd  ftate  ? 

LETTICE. 
Why,  that  it  is  very  extraordinary,  confidering 
how  well  you  fucceeded  upon  the  firft  trial,  that 
you  fhould  not  be  tempted  to  make  a  fecond ;  efpe- 
cially  as  your  time  of  life  is  fuch  as  might  very 
well  warrant  the  experiment.  You  are  not  much 
above  forty,  I  believe  ? 

MEAl^WELL. 
No  matter,  Lettice;  I  have  fomething  elfe  to 
think  of.  The  father  of  a  family  has  a  thoufand 
cares  to  employ  his  attention.  I  muft  think  af 
difpofmg  of  my  daughter,  who,  to  fay  the  truth, 
begins  to  be  a  heavy  burthen  upon  my  hands. 

LETTICE. 
And  there's  your  fon  too. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Oh  !  a  fon  can  fhift  for  himfelf :  befides,  mine, 
you  know,  follows  the  fafhionable  tafle  of  the 
limes — But  my  daughter  is  now  turn'd  of  iixteen. 

LETTICE, 

A  ticklifli  age,  that's  certain. 

M£AN> 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
And  very  perplexing  to  me,  Lettice;  for  I  want 
to  have  her  fettled  ;   and  at  the  fame  time  know- 1 
have  little  or  no  fortune  to  give  her, 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Lack  a  day,  fir !  mifs  Harriet  is  a  fortune  of 
herfelf.  So  genteel,  hand  Tome,  agreeable  and 
witty  a  young  lady,  can  never  be  in  want  of 
fuitors. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

P/ha  !  pfha  !  wit  and  beauty  are  nothing  with- 
out money.  The  firll  queftion  afked  now-a-days 
is,  what  can  you  give  her?  and  what  anfwer  can  I 
make  ?  It  is  this  that  diftrads  me.  I  might,- 
doubtlefs,  im.pofe.  upon  the  world,  but  

LET  T  I  G  E,. 

But !  Lord,  fir,  it  is  the  duty  of  every- 

parent  to  difpofe  of  his  daughter  tO-  the  befl  ad- 
vantage. 

M  E  A-  N  W  E  L  L. 
I  have  Ibme  profped  of  marrying  her  into  a  rich 
and  noble  family  in  our  neighbourhood  here ;  but 
then,  the  circumftance  of  a  fortune  will,  I  am 
afraid,  overturn  every  thing.  The  father  fuppofed 
me  rich,  as  many  others  do,  but  I  very  fairly  un* 
deceived  him  in  that  particular. 

L  E  T  T  ICE. 
And  then  he  was  off,  I  fuppofe  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Not  fo  ;  for  he  is  to  fend  his  fon  to  pay  a  vifit  ta 
Harriet  this  very  day. 

L  E-T  T  LC  E. 
Bray,  what  is  . his  name  ? 
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MEANWELL. 

His  name  is  but  hufh  1  1  think  I  hear 

fomebody  coming  ;  fee  who  it  is. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
It  is  only  mr.  Thomas,  your  fon's  man* 

SCENE  II. 

EnUf  T  O  M,    \booted  and  fpurred,  <u:ith  a  Duhip 

in  his  handJ]^ 

MEANWELL. 
Well,  Tom,  what  brings  you  here  fo  early  this. 
,morning  ? 

T  O  M. 

I  am  come  poll,  fir,  to  deliver  you  a  letter  from 
my  malUr,  which,  he  fays,  is  of  great  confequence* 

MEANWELL. 

Give  It  me. 

TOM,    \Teeling  in  his  pockets,"] 

Yes,  fir-^ — —here  it  is  no  faith,  this  is  not  it 

*— nor  this— Zounds !  I  believe  I  have  loft  it, 
MEANWELL. 
You  carelefs  feoundrel ! 

TOM. 

What  the  devil  can  I  have  done  with  it  ?  I  have 
fuch  a  heap  of  papers  in  my  pocket  1  .It  mull  cer- 
tainly be  amongit  them  No  !    by  all  that's 

good,  I  believe  I  have  dropt  it  by  the  way,  or  left 
it  behind  me. 

MEANWELL. 
Was  ever  fuch  a  heedlefs  rafcal ! 

TOM. 

Lord,  fir,  I  fet  out  two  hours  before  day-light, 
and  my  eyes  were  hardly  open  :  flept  half  the 
way,  and  no  wonder,  faith  !  for  

MEAN- 
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MEANWELL. 
'Sdeath  !  you  prating  puppy,  am  I  to  be  put  off 
with  thefe  idle  excufes  ? 

TOM. 

If  you  will  but  have  a  little  patience,  fir,  I  be- 
lieve I  (hall  find  it  at  laft  :  yes,  faith,  here  it  is. 

[Giving  him  a  lettcr.\. 

MEANWELL. 

Let  me  fee  it-  Why— this  is  not  direflei 

in  my  fon's  hand. 

T  O  M. 

No? 

MEANWELL. 
No !    How  came  yoa  by  this  letter  ?  Who  had 
it  you  from  ? 

TOM. 

Why,  from  a  man  I  overtook  on  the  road,  who 
accofted  me  very  civilly,  and  begged  I  would  do 
him  the  favour  to  flop  a  little.  For,  fays  he,  in  a 
melancholly  tone,  I  am  fo  weary,  my  good  fir,  for 
you  muft  know  he  was  on  foot,  I  am  fo  weary, 
fays  he,  and  you  feem  fowell  mounted,  and  make 
fach  difpatch,  that  I  fnould  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  give  this  letter  to  Mr.  Meanwell, 
as  foon  as  you  get  to  his  houfe  ;  for  I  am  afhamed 
to  appear  before  him  myfelf,  in  the  condition  I  am? 
now  in,  fo  badly  cloathed,  and  half-dead  with  fa- 
tigue. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  U 
But  who  is  this  man  ? 

T  O  M. 

His  letter  will  acquaint  you,  I  fuppofe. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L,^    {Gpening  the  letter.'] 

Will  it  fo  ?  Well,  let  us  fee  what  his  name  io,.. 
and  what  he  has  to  fay  to  me  r  He  is  fome  friarp-- 
er,  or  impudent  beggar,  1  fuppofe. 

A  .  4v  TOM* 
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T  O  M. 

Upon  my  word^  fir,  he  has  an  appearance 
above  the  vulgar  ftamp. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.  [Reads.] 
I  am  juft  come  from  the  Weft-Indies,  whither 
I  lately  made  a  voyage,  in  hopes  of  finding  my 
parents,  and  an  handfome  fortune  :  but,  at  my 
arrival,  found  they  were  both  deceased,  without 
leaving  me  any  thing :  and,  to  add  to  my  mif- 
fortune,  I  am  informed,  fince  my  return,  that 

"  my  dear  aunt  is  likewife  dead;  fo  that  I  am 
plunged  into  the  moft  dreadful  difficulties :  and 

^«  fortune,  who  has  been  ever  conftant  in  perfecut- 
ing  me,  feems  to  have  preferved  me  from  the 

**  dangers  of  the  fea,  only  to  make  me  end  my 

«<  life  in  mifery  and  want  on  fnore.'* 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Lord,  fir,  who  is  this  melancholy  letter  from  ? 

M  E  A  N  V/  E  L  L. 
One  whom  misfortune  feems  to  take  a  delight 

in  tormenting  But  tell  me,  Tom,  will  the 

perfon  who  gave  you  this  be  here  foon  ? 

TOM. 

Within  half  an  hour  at  fartheft,  I  dare  fay,  fir. 

MEANWELL. 
Will  he  fo  ?  I  am  glad  of  it. 

TOM. 

That  is  to  fay,  if  he  does  not  ftick  by  the  way 
in  a  damn'd  bog  that  I  thought  would  have  bury'd 
me  and  my  horfe. 

MEANWELL. 

But  now,  mr.  Blunderbufs,  about  this  letter  of 
my  fon's  that  you  have  loft  ? 


TOM. 
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TOM. 

Why,  fir,  I  muft  e'en  poft  back  again  for  it, 

if  But,  here  it  is,  after  all !    I  remember 

now,   I  cramm'd  it  into  my  bofom  1  am 

glad  I  have  found  it,  however.    Here  it  is,  fir — 

MEANWELL. 
This  is  it,  I  fee,  by  the  fuperfcription.  Now 
for  the  contents ;  \_reacli?2g  to  himfelf.']  Hum — hum 
- — hum — Odd  enough!  My  fon  here  tells  me.!' 
may  expedl  a  vilit  from  a  high  original,  called  the 
marquis  of  Efbagnac,  a  fiiery,  petulant  Gafcoon, 
and  a  perfon  of  great  confequence  in  the  province 
of  Armagnac,  where  he  relides.  It  feems  he  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  my  daughter,  and 
is  coming  to  a{k  her  of  me  in  marriage, 

TOM. 

It  is  very  true,  fir. 

MEAN  W  E  L 
How  do  you  know,  pray,  fir? 

TOM. 

My  matter  has  told  me  the  whole  affair ;  and 
the  Gafcoon  too,  finding  me  a  lad  of  good  parts, 
(which,  I  hope,  you  will  allow,  Ihews  him  to  have 
fome  difcernment)  acquainted  me  with  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  vifit )  and  I  can  tell  you  that  you  may 
exped  him  here  every  minute. 

MEANWELL. 
But  has  he  ever  feen  my  daughter  ?: 

TOM. 
He  !  never  in  bis  life. 

MEANWELL; 

Why  then,  how  the  devil  came  he  fo  violently 
in  love  with  her  ? 

TOM, 

From  her  piflure. 

A  5  M£AN* 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Her  pidlure  ?    I  don't  believe  that  flie  ever  fat 
for  it, 

T  O  M. 

Lord,  fir,  my  mafter  gave  fo  warm  and  lively  a 
defcription  of  her  to  his  lordfhip,  that  he  took  fire 
immediately, 

MEANWELL. 
Pr^ythee,  truce  with  thy  metaphors,  and  come 
to  plain  fpeaking. 

TOM. 

Why,  then,  fir,  over  and  above  the  perfonal 
charms  of  the  young  lady,  your  daughter,  I  find 
that  his  lordfhip  has  been  informed  ftie  has  a  very 
large  fortune  depending  upon  you.  This  has  fo  en- 
creafed  his  pafTion,  that  he  has  left  nothing  un- 
done, by  prefents  and  promifes,  fince  the  affair 
has  been  firfl  brought  upon  the  carpet,  to  engage 
me  to  fpeak  a  good  word  for  him. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
A  true  fortune-hunter,  my  life  for  him. 

MEANWELL, 

If  that  is  all  his  view  

*    TOM.    [Gohg,]  ^ 
I'll  beg  leave,  fir  

MEANWELL. 

Ay,  ay ;  go  and  take  a  glafs  to  refrefh  thee. 

TOM. 

A  couple  would  do  me  no  hurt,  fir, 

MEANWELL, 
I  believe  not ;  nor  a  couple  to  that. 

TOM. 

Why,  no  faith.  I  never  ride  fo  well  as  when  I 
iiave  taken  a  wheC* 

f  MEAN* 
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MEANWELL. 

You  are  going  back  again,  then,  are  you-  ? 

TOM. 

Yes,  fir  ;  my  mailer  ordered  me  to  return  as" 
foon  as  ever  I  had  delivered  my  melTage. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Well,  well :   but  while  you  are  taking  a  little 
refreQimenc,  I'll  go  and  write  an  anfwer  to  his  ^ 
letter.     Follow  me. 

[Exeujit  Meanwell  Tom.] 

S     C     E     N     E  III. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E,  [Sola.l 

What  the  deuce  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
faime  difmal  letter  my  mailer  read  to  us  juft  now  ? 
He  feem'd  to  make  a  myftery  of  it,  which  I  won- 
der at,  as  he  always  ufed  to  communicat©- every, 
thing  to  me, 

S     C     E     N     E  IV. 

Enter  HARRIET. 
HARRIET.  * 

Ah,  my  dear  Lettice  ;  I  am  glad  I  have  found- 
thee  ! 

LETTICE. 
Did  you  want  me  then  ? 

HARRIET, 
I  did — and  I  did  not. 

LETTICE. 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  makes  you 
up  and  dreft  fo  foon  this  morning  ? 

harrist; 
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HARRIET. 
Why,  I  heard  my  brother's  man's  voice  as  he 
came  into  the  court->ard. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Well !  and  what  of  that  ? 

HARRIET. 

And  1  die  to  know  what  brought  him  here. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
You  might  have  faved  yourfelf  the  trouble ;  I 
was  jufl  coming  to  inform  you. 

HARRIET. 
I  cannot  conceive  what  he  is  come  in  fuch  a  vio- 
lent hurry  about.    There  is  certainly  fomething 
more  than  ordinary  in  the  wind.  Tell  me,  my  good 
girl,  what  is  it  ? 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Something  that  will  not  difpleafe  yoa. 

HARRIET. 

Indeed! 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Indeed. 

HARRIET. 
Oh  let  me  have  it  then  this  inftant  I 

L  E  T  T  I  .C  E. 
Well  then,  here  is  a  hufband  coming  for  you ; 
does  that  pleafe  you  ? 

HARRIET.  [Coolly,] 

As  it  may  happen. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

As  it  may  happen  ? 

HARRIET. 

Ay }  but  who  is  he,  Lettice  I 

tETTICi 
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L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Oh !  his  name  will  be  enough,  it  is  a  mighSy 
pompous  one ;  it  ends  with  gnac. 

HARRIET. 

For  heaven's  fake  what  can  this  name  be  I 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
The  marquis  of  Efbagnac,  of  the  province  of 
Armagnac, 

HARRIET. 
Mercy  on  us !  Efbagnac  of  Armagnac  ! 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
The  name  feems  to  frighten  you  ;  but  let  me  tell 
you  the  title  of  marchionefs  is  no  defpicable  thing, 

HARRIET. 
Heaven  defend  us !  if  he  would  make  me  a  du- 
chefs  I  would  have  nothing  to  fay  to  him.  Eibag- 
nac  !  my  God  !  what  a  name  !  fure  my  father  can 
never  think  of  making  me  take  fo  ridiculous  a 
title  ?  I  cannot  pronounce  it  without  fhuddering, 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
And  yet  he  is  a  great  perfonage  in  the  province 
of  Armagnac.    And  don't  you  think  it  much  bet- 
ter to  be  my  lady  marchionefs  Efbagnac,  than  plain 
mrs.  fuch  a  one. 

HARRIET. 

You  know  I  am  naturally  headftrong,  Lettice  ; 
and  I  declare  to  thee,  I  would  rather  die  an  old 

maid  than  take  that  filthy  name,  Lord  !  could 

I  ever  be  brought  to  fay,  yes,  think  you,  to  Efbag- 
nac ? 

LETTICE. 
And  do  you  think,  let  me  afk  you,  that  the 
found  of  a  name  is  of  any  confequence  when  one's 
inter^  is  concerned  ?  No,  no;  I  fhould  be  glad  to 

fee 
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fee  the  Tiame  I  would  refufe,  hower  harfh  or  difa-- 
greeable,  if  it  brought  a  title  and  a  good  eftate: 
with  it.    Befides,  if  the  marquis  of  Efbagnac  is  a 
handfome,  well  jnade  agreeable  young  fellow,  and 
can  pleafe  you  in  other  refpeds,  you'll  foon  get  rid 
of  your  diflike  to  his  name. 

H  A  R  R  I  E  T. 
Never  tell  me  ! .  if  he  was  as  handfome  as  Ado* 
ms,  or  as  ugly  as  a  Satyr,  it  would  be  all  one  to 
me;  my  refolution's  fixed. 

L  E  T  T  I  e  E. 

May  I  die  but  you  have  an  amazing  fpirit  for 
your  age  mifs.    I  always  thought  that  young  wo- 
men were  to  be  governed  by  their  parents  ia  thefe 
matters, 

HARRIET. 
To  be  fure,  when  they  can. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Then  how  comes  it  you  are  fo  refradlory  ?  Come, 
will  you  make  me  your  confident  ? 

HARRIET. 
You'll  betray  me. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
As  I  hope  to  be  married,  and  I  do  not  know  a 
more  folemn  oath  a  fingle  young  woman  can  bind 
herfelf  by,  I  never  will  difcover  a  fy  liable  of  what 
you  tell  me. 

HARRIET.  [Sighing,} 

Ah  Lettice  ! 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
A  figh  too !  this  leads  to  fomething.  Come, 
out  with  it : — unbofom  yourfelf  of  a  fecret  that  1 
have  obferved  to  lie  heavy  at  that  little  heart  of 
your's  thefe  fix  months ;  and  moreover,  depend 
upon  it,  you  arc  fafe  with  mc. 

HARRIET, 
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H  A  R  R  I  E  T» 
It  is  a  very  feriotis  affair,  Til  a  fibre  you. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Your  eyes  tell  me  as  much. 

HARRIET.. 

My  eyes  I 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Yes,  your  eyes;  for  they  have  a  certain  melting 
foftnefs,  that  fpeaks  more  than  they  would  willingly, 
have  known.    Am  I  wrong  think  you  ? 

HARRIET.  [Sigbitig.} 
Alas!  no. 

L  E  T  T  r  C  E. 

Well  faid  1  may  prefume  then  you  are  in 

love. 

HARRIET.  . 
Thou  haft  guefs'd  it. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E.  ' 
Bravo  !  and  deeply. 

HARRIET. 
Over  head  and  ears ! 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
So  much  the  better.    With  a  charming  young 
fellow  I  make  no  doubt ! 

HARRIET. 
The  moft  agreeable  of  his  fex. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
I  thought  as  much. 

HARRIET. 
Tall,  well  made,  fenfible,  witty—— 

lettice; 
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L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

In  a  word  the  mofl:  acccmplilhed  of  mankind.  I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it, — Well,  and  does  he  love  you 
in  return  ? 

HARRIET. 
Love, me  !  he  dies  for  me  1' 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
And  what  fays,  your  father  to  all  this<* 

HARRIET. 

Oh  !  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 

HARRIET. 

Very  fure ;  at  lead  we  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  conceal  it  from  him, 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

May  be  fo  ;  but  people  in  love  are  very  apt  to  be 
oiF  their  guard ;  and  notwilhftanding  the  modefty 
of  our  fex,  the  heart  will  fometimes  declare  itfelf ; 
—tell  me,  have  you  never  fuffered  your  eyes  to 
betray  you  ?  have  no  ftolen  glances- 

HARRIET. 

To  prevent  an  accident  of  that  kind,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  care  to  turn  another  way  whenever  my 
jover  has  fp@ke  to  me  before  company  ;  and  put  on 
an  air  of  indifFeience  when  my  heart  was  ready  to 
leap  to  my  lips.  , 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
So  young,  and  fo  artful ! 

HARRIET. 

Do  you  think  I  have  my  lefTon  to  learn  at  this 
time  of  day  ? 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

But  I  wonder  that  your  father,  who  watches  you 
fo  narrowly,  has  never  obferved  this. 

HARRIET. 
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HARRIET. 
I  have  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  blind  him ;  and 
I'll  anfwer  for  it  he  never  once  fufpedled  my  havii;g 
an  inclination  for  any  man  living. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
I  know  it  is  what  he  labours  of  all  things  to 
prevent ;  but  egad  I  find  you  have  been  beforehand 
with  him. 

HARRIET, 
You'll  be  furpriz'd,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  yoii 
that  1  knew  what  it  was  to  love  almofl  from  my 
infancy. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
You  fuck'd  the  dangerous  poifon  with  your 
milk,*'  as  the  poet  fays. 

•  HARRIET. 

Love  was  the  firft  pafiion  of  my  foulj  but  it  has 
always  been  retrained  by  prudence* 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Oh  lord  !  to  be  fure.    But  methinks  this  fame 
lover  of  yours  has  been  abfent  a  long  while ;  for— 

HARRIET. 
We  have  been  abfent  much  alike, 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
He's  upon  the  fpot  then. 

HARRIET. 
No,  not  quite  fo  near. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
And  do  you  love  him  ilill  ? 

HARRIET. 
Every  day  more  and  more. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
A  girl  of  fixteen,  and  fo  conllant ;  you  arc  a 
perfect  prodigy ! 

HARRIET, 
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HARRIET. 
I  love  him  fo  well,  that  if  I  have  not  him  Til  dir 
an  old  maid. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Good  lord  !  mifs,  make  no  ralh  vows !  but  pray, 
what  may  be  the  name  of  this  beloved  fhepheid  ? 

HARRIET. 
Thou  (halt  know  all  at  a  proper  time,  Lettice. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Why  you  amaze  me  1  fo  much  difcretion  andi 
referve,  with  fuch  a  ftock  of  tendernefs  and  con- 
flancy  at  your  years  can  never  laft  long;  no,  no,, 
you'll  become  a  true  woman  by  and  by,  and  be  as 
Sckle  and  inconftant  as  the  verieft  (he  of  us  all. 

HARRIET. 
Time  will  fhew  whether  I  am  the  giddy  creature 
you  take  me  for, 

SCENE  V, 

Efifer  MEAN  WELL  i'a^i/y. 

■    M  E  A  N  W  E  L 
What  are  you  two  difcourfmg  about  fo  earneftly  ?^ 

LETTICE. 
Of  the  ridiculous  cuftoms  of  the  times,  fir. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Which,  I  hope,  my  Harriet  will  make  it  her  bu.^ 
finefs  to  avoid. 

HARRIET. 
It  fiiall  be  my  chief  lludy  fo  to  do,  fir. 

M  E  A  N  WE  LL.. 
That's  my  good  girl. 

LET  TICS:. 
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L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Yes,  fir,  YOU  may  truft  to  my  young  lady's  pru- 
rience ;  fhe  is  about  to  give  you  a  convincing  proof 
of  it. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

How  do  you  mean  ?  Well,  what  is  your  buft- 
nefs  ? 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 
Sir,  here  is  the  marquis  of  Efbagnac  come  to 
wait  on  you. 

MEANWELL* 

Shew  him  in,  Lettice  ;  leave  us.  Daisghter  do 
you  flay  here. 

HARRIET. 
Lord,  fir  !  what  bufmefs  have  I  with  the  gen- 
tleman ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L, 

No  bufinefs  at  all,  only  to  be  prefent  and  hold 
your  tongue. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  the  marquis  of  Efbagnac,  njoho  runs  to 
MEAN  WELL,  W  catches  him  in  his  arrns^ 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
Ha !  my  worthy  friend,  I  am  rejoiced  to  fee 
you,  upon  my  foul  1  let  me  embrace  you.    I  hope 
you  are  well. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.    [With  a  difrant  air.} 
Much  at  your  fervice,  m.y  lord. 
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MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
By  my  faith  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  T'other 
hug,  my  dear  [^hu^ging  andfqueezing  Meanwell,  'who 
endeavours  to  get  loofe  from  him.'] 

MEANWELL. 
Sir !.  My  lord  !  for  heaven's  fake  !  ok! 

M  A  R  Q^U  I  S. 
This  is  the  way  that  we  make  acquaintance  irv 
my  province;  which  is,  let  me  tell  you,  the  only 
fpot  in  the  globe  for  eafe  and  politenefs  ;  we  are 
quite  fans  fa^on,  all  free  and  eafy  as  you  fee. 

MEANWELL 
A  little  too  much  fo,  I  think.    LWd  what  a 
fweat  he  has  put  me  into  I  \Wiping  his  face.'] 

MAR  qjj  I  s. 
So  iy)w,  do  you  fee  we  are  fworn  friends  for  life. 
MEANWELL. 

May  be  fo  but  methinks  you  are  rather  toa 

precipitate  in  your  connedions* 

M  A  R  Q^U  I  S. 
Not  in  the  lead,  my  dear,  not  in  the  leaft  ;  the 
air  of  our  country  infpires  us  with  an  happy  fami- 
liarity that  overleaps  all  ceremony.    In  friendfhip 
and  love  we  take  fire  at  once. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  Li 
Now  we  are  not  quite  fo  hafty  at  Paris. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 

No  ?  fo  mucK  the  worfc. — Upon  my  foul  you^ 
feem  to  have  a  pretty  little  box  here  ;  very  commo- 
dious, and  quice  rural. 

MEANWELL, 
Both  hcufe  and  owner  are  at  your  lady  (hip's  fer- • 
vice. 


MARQUIS 
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MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
ni  take  you  a$  your  word  ;  I  like  the  fituation 
mightily,  and  fliould  be  pleafed  to  fpend  a  fummer 
or  fo— 

MEANWELL. 
I  vvifti  it  was  more  worthy  of  entertaining  fuch  a 
gueft. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
You  have  a  fine  girl  of  a  daughter  too,  I  find,  if 
the  defcription  her  brother  has  given  me  of  her  is 
juft. 

MEANWELL.    [Feinting  to  Harriet.] 
Your  lordfhip  may  judge  for  yourfelf. 

MAR  Q^U  IS, 
Hum  !  is  that  the  original  ? 

MEANWELL. 
The  very  fame,  fuch  as  fhe  is. 

.    MAR  QJJ  I  S.    [Sur'veying  ber,\ 
Why — really — (he  is  pafTable.    It  is  not  impofii- 
ble  but  we  may  like  each  other. 

HARRIET.    [Afide  to  MeanwelL] 
This  marquis  is  a  great  fool,  or  I  am  much  mif- 
taken. 

M  A  H  QJJ  I 
Well,  mifs,  you  fee  before  you  as  clever  a  young* 
fellow,  tho'  I  fay  it,  as  ever  ftept  under  a  coronet ; 
and  upon  my  foul  I  think  there  is  fomething  agree- 
able enough  about  yourfelf,  a  pretty  roguifh  eye  j— « 
a  fmart  fhape — a — curfe  on  me  mr.  Whatdyecallum, 
if  I  don't  think  your  daughter  and  I  were  made  for 
each  other.  [To  Harriet.]  You  blufh,  child  !  well 
I  declare  this  little  confufion  becomes  you  admira- 
bly ;  befides,  lamvaftly  fond  of  modefty,  it  is  a 
fcarce  qualification  now-a-days ;  fo  that,  my  chicken, 
the  more  abafh'd  you  feem  at  the  ardour  of  my  paf- 

flODj, 
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fion,  the  more  you  will  fan  the  flames  of  my  defires, 
[To  Meanwell.]  Does  this  pretty  mifs  talk  yet  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L, 
Yes,  yes,  my  lord  ;  fhe  can  talk  upon  occafion. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
1  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  I  did  not  know  but  fhe 
might  have  been  born  dumb,  as  I  have  not  heard 
her  open  her  lips  yet. 

ME  AN  WELL. 
You'll  find  flie  has  the  ufe  of  her  tongue  at  a 
proper  time. 

MAR  CLU  I  S, 
Oh  !  juft  when  fhe  pleafes ;  I  am  in  no  kind  of 
hafle  about  it.  Your  women  who  talk  little  are 
generally  very  virtuous ;  and  that's  what  I  Hke.  .[7'e? 
Harriet.]  Will  you  be  fo  kind,  my  dear,  to  take  a 
•turn  or  two  about  the  room  ? 

HARRIET.  lAngrily,'] 
For  what  purpofe  pray  ? 

MAR  Q^tr  I  S. 
Why,  cannot  you  guefs  ?  as  I  like  your  face  to- 
lerably well,  child,  I  am  willing  to  fee  if  you  tread 
well ;  have  a  genteel  air ;  and  that  pretty  jaunty 
Hep  which  gives  an  eafe  and  grace  to  the  whole 
body. 

HARRIET. 
Well,  then,  you  fhall  have  a  fpecimen. 
[She  nvalks  a  turn  or  tavo  about  the  ft  age  hajiily,  the 
marquis  f urn) eying  her  all  the  time^  and  then  runs 
outy  pulling  the  door  after  her. J 

SCENE  VIII. 

MAR  QJU  I  S.  ^ 
Sprightly !  very  fprightly  indeed — moves  with 
life— and  gracefully  enough.— What  the  devil  1  fhe's 

gone. 
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^one.  Oh  !  prythee  call  her  back  ;  I  have  not  half 
examined  her  yet. 

MEANWELL, 
'Sdeath  !  fir  !  you  talk  as  if  you  was  bargaining 
for  a  Horfe. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
Why  do  you  fuppofe  I'll  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  old 
-gentleman  ? 

MEANWELL. 
No,  fir ;  neither  did  I  exped  myfelf  or  my 
slaughter  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.    To  the 
point,  if  you  pleafe,  and  lay  afide  all  thefe  fooleries. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 

Fooleries  !  hark'ye,  old  ruftick,  none  of  your 
fnarling  ;  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  fay  nothing 
but  what  is  worthy  of  being  noticed. 

MEANWELL. 
And  I  do  notice  it,  you  fee. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S, 
You  do  well  upon  my  foul  l 

MEANWELL.  [AfiJe.] 
My  fon  was  quite  in  the  right :  this  is  an  original 
indeed.  — Pray,  my  lord,  how  long  have  you  left 
the  country  ? 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
About  a  month  or  fo.    I  am  a  little  prince  in  my 
t)wn  country,  my  dear  j  and  fo  am  accuftomed  to 
a  certain  freedom  of  fpeaking  and  ading  unknown 
to  the  vulgar. 

MEANWELL. 
You  are  pretty  free,  indeed. 

MAR  QJU  I  S. 
Oh  !  not  in  the  leaft  too  much  :  I  aways  take  my 
own  way  let  who  will  diflike  it.    If  I  was  in  the 
prefence  itfelf,  I  Ihould  expedt  the  fame  deference 

to 
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to  be  paid  me  as  here ;  or  let  thofe  look  to  it  who 
were  wanting. 

ME  AN  WELL, 
Why,  what  would  you  do  ? 

MAR  Q^U  I  S  . 
Death  and  ounds !  do  ?  why  I  would  quit  the 
place  diredly  and  return  home.  I  would  punifh 
the  whole  court  by  withdrawing  from  it :  but,  how* 
ever,  I  am  willing  in  the  firft  place  to  conclude  the 
alliance  with  your  family,  for  which  1  am  pur- 
pofely  come  to  Paris. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
I  fliould  imagine,  my  lord,  that  a  perfon  of  your 
rank  and  confequence  might  find  an  alliance  more 
worthy  of  you  in  your  own  country. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
Upon  my  foul  you  talk  like  a  fenfible  man  mr. 
Meanwell.  To  be  fure,  my  dear  j  I  have  fome  of 
the  moft  antient  and  noble  families  in  the  province 
of  Armagnac  at  my  call  :  but  the  devil  of  it  is, 
they  are  in  general  plaguy  poor  :  now  you  know, 
what  is  a  name  without  money  ?  I  am  for  gracing 
a  noble  title  and  pedigree,  with  a  fortune  capable 
of  fupporting  it  in  its  proper  luftre  ;  but  not  find- 
ing that  very  eafy  to  come  at  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, why  I  e'en  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  in  hopes 
of  fucceeding  better.    No  bad  fcheme  you'll  fay. 

MEANWELL. 
Why,  troth  my  lord,  if  your  vifit  to  me  was  on 
that  fcore,  I  am  forry  to  fay  your  lordfhip  will  find 
yourfelf  furioufly  difappointed  ;  for  I  can  v^ry  truly 
a/Ture  you  that  no  one  in  this  houfe  has  any  preten- 
fions  to  a  fortune.   A  bam,  a  mere  bam  ! 

MAR<yjIS. 
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MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
Don't  I  know  that  you  can  give  the  little  tit  I 
favv  here  juft  now,  thirty  thoufand  good  flerling 
pounds  down  on  the  nail;  and  upon  my  conlcience, 
now,  that  will  fatisfy  me  very  well,  for  I  am  not 
greedy  at  all.  And  fo,  without  any  more  to  do,  give 
me  your  hand,  and  let  it  be  a  bargain  ;  for  what  may 
come  hereafter.  Til  truit  to  your  honour. 

MEANWELL. 
You  are  extremely  condefcending ;  but  I  muft 
once  again  declare  to  your  lord(hip,  that  my  daugh- 
ter,  Harriet,  has  not  a  penny  of  fortune. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S.    [Slapping  him  on  the  fhjuldei^,'] 

Come,  come,  old  Squeezepenny,  none  of  your 
tricks  upon  travellers.    I  know  what  I  know. 

M  E  A  NMV  E  L  L. 
And  what  is  that  pray  ? 

M  A  R        I  S. 
The  legacy,  my  dear !  oh  ho,  do  you  blufh  ? 
D'Orcy  is  dead,  my  jewel ;  he  is  by  my  foul !  you 
may  not  knov/,  perhaps,  that  he  was  my  uncle.  No 
matter !  he  told  me  on  his  death-bed,  d'ye  fee, 
that  he  was  well  informed  his  late  wife  had,  a  little 
before  her  death,  depofired  a  large  fum  of  money, 
which  (he  had  laid  by  for  herfelf  and  her  relations, 
in  your  hands,  as  a  perfon  in  whom  (he  placed 
great  confidence  ;  now,  as  nephew  to  my  dcceafed 
uncle,  I  am  come  to  demand  the  reRitution  of  thefe 
family  favings  ;  and  in  confideration  of  the  trouble 
you  have  had  in  taking  charge  of  this  money  fo 
long,  I  am  willing  to  take  your  daughter  off  your 
hands.    What  fay  you  to  this  now  > 

M  E  A  N  V/  E  L  L. 
And  was  this  what  brought  you  hither  ? 
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MAR  QJU  I  S. 

To  be  fure,  my  dear  ;  and  as  being  fole  heir  and 
executor  to  my  uncle  D'Orcy. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
If  fo,  I  mud  deal  freely  with  your  lordfhip;  and 
tell  you,  that  admitting  fuch  a  fum  as  you  mention 
to  have  been  committed  to  my  charge,  none  of 
the  family  of  the  Efbagnacs  can  have  any  preten^ 
fjons  to  it.  Your  uncle,  you  know,  had  no  fortune 
of  his  own  when  he  marry 'd  his  late  wife  ;  and  as 
he  died  without  children,  had  fhe  furvived  him, 
fhe  would  have  had  an  undoubted  right  to  difpofe 
of  her's  as  (he  faw  proper.  Now,  her  brother  had 
two  fons,  the  younger  of  whom  is  ftill  living  ;  and 
t€  him  this  money,  if  there  is  any,  properly  be- 
Jongs,  and  to  no  other  perfon. 

M  A  R  Q^U  I  S. 

I  deny  that. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
You  deny  it  !  on  what  foundation  ? 

MAR  QJJ  IS.  . 
1  deny  it,  that's  enough. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

Indeed ! 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
Indeed,  and  fo  e'en  wave  your  trifiing  ob* 
jedlions. 

MEANWELL. 

Hey  day  !  do  you  think  to  frighten  me  with  this 
vapouring  f 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
Vapouring  !  death  and  ounds  do  you  know  who 
you  are  fpeaking  to  ?  Oh  1  by  the  great  God  I  am 
•too  patient.    But  come,  to  make  ftiort  of  the  mat- 
ter, 
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ter,  I'll  relinquifli  my  claim  to  your  daughter,  if 
you'll  give  me  the  money  that  belongs  to  me. 

MEANWELL. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

MAR  CLU  I  S. 
How  !  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 

MEANWELL. 
I  have  faid  it.  • 

MAR  QJJ  1  S. 
Nay,  then  my  jewel,  look  to  yourfelf. 

MEANWELL. 
I-am  not  to  be  terrified  by  empty  menaces. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
'Sdeath !  I  can  hold  no  longer ;  I  am  all  in  a 
flame, 

MEANWELL. 
Then  walk  forth  and  cool  yourfelf. 

MAR  QJU  I  S. 
By  my  father's  foul,  my  little  mafter  Meanwell, 
you  are  not  very  bafhful,  to  talk  of  fending  me 
away  without  fettling  accounts. 

MEANWELL. 
They  are  already  fettled. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
And  Tarn  to  have   . 

MEANWELL, 

Nothing. 

MAR  QJiJ  I  S. 
May  be  fo  :  but  if  I  ftir  from  henCe  tlH  I  have 
made  you  refund  this  fame  legacy,  may  1  be  the 
verieft  peafant  that  eVer  hid  his  head  in  a  hut* 
So  give  me  fatisfadion  this  inftant,  or  by  » 

B  2  SCENE 
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SCENE  IX. 

Enter  TOM. 

T  O  M.    [To  Meanwell.  J 

Sir,  I  am  going  to  fet  out ;  have  you  any  com- 
mands to  fend  by  me  to  my  mafter  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Yes,  you  may  tell  him  I  fhall  never  forgive  him 
for  having  recommended  me  fuch  a  fool  for  a  fon- 
dn-lavv. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S.     [Clapping  his  hand  to  his  fzvord.'^ 

Damnation!  do  you  mean  to  affront  me,  fir? 
Draw  

ME  A  NV/ ELL.    [In  a  puffier,.] 
Tom,  run  immediately  and  bring  me  my  fword. 

T  O  M. 

Lord,  fir,  there's  no  occafion  for  it;  here's  a 
pretty  little  gentleman  in  my  hand,  ready  to  exe- 
cute any  commands  of  yours  [Locking  at  the  Mar- 
quis, and  ftaking  his  ftick.'^ 

MAR  Qjr  I  S. 
Thunder  and  ounds !  you  impudent  fcoundrel. 

TOM. 

Scoundrel !  that's  not  my  name,  fir;  I  have  the 
lionour  to  be  called  Tom  Blunt,  and  none  of  the 
Blunts  were  ever  fcoundrels  ;  downright  honed 
fellows,  if  you  pleafe,  who  love  to  fpeak  their 
minds,  and  have  a  natural  averfion  to  bullies  and 
cowards. 

MEANWELL.  [Smlirg.l 
Go,  go,  Tom,  about  your  bufinefs. 

TOM. 
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TOM. 

r  obey,  fir  J— but  if  1  was  in  another  place,  I 
know  what  I  know  [ExiL  elbo^-ing  the  Mar- 
quis, andjhaklnghis  jUck.'\ 

S     C     E     N     E  X. 

Enter    B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
\PreJi  in  an  old  black  coat^  Mean  well  him,  runs 

and  catches  him  in  his  arms.^ 

MEANWELL. 
Bellmour,  my  dear  Bellmour !  is  it  you  ? 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  nie,  lir,  for  appearing 
before  you  in  this  wretched  plight;  but  my  impa- 
tience to  pay  my  .refpeds  to  you,  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  ftand  upon  form  :  and  ■ 

MEANWELL.    [Embracing  him.} 
Once  more  let  me  bid  thee  welcome. 

BELLMOUR. 
This  generous  reception  gives  me  new  life, 

MEANWELL, 
And  the  fight  of  you  

BELLMOUR. 
But  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  fir,  I  found  this  gen- 
tleman and  you  at  high  words  w^hen  I  came  in. 
What  was  the  matter  pray  ? 

M  E  A  N  V/  E  L  L. 
Oh,  nothing  ;  only  this  noble  and  courageous 
lord  thought  proper  to  infult  me  in  my  own  houie. 

BELLMOUR.    [Going  up  to  the  Marquis.] 

H0W3  fir  !  have  you  dared   . 

B  3  MARQJJIS, 
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M  A  R  QJJ  I  S.  [F/crce/y,] 

Zounds  I  fellow,  do  you  know  who  you  are 
fpeaking  to  ?  If  I  did  not  think  you  out  of  your 
lenfes,  I  would  foon  teach  you  to  mend  your  mai>- 
ners. 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
Indeed  !  well,  that  muft  be  put  to  the  trial.  But 
may  I  not  know  the  reafon  for  your  making  this 
difturbance  in  my  friend's  houfe  ? 

MAR  QJJ  I  S.     [Raifing  bis  -Lci.e.] 

Death  and  furies,  man  !  he  has  the  impudence 
to  keep  my  eftate  from  me  whether  I  will  or  no-. 

B  B  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
Lower  you  mote  a  litde  if  you  pleafe,  £r, 

MAR  QJU  I  S.  [Louder,] 
Blood  and  fire  !  are  you  to  dired  me  how  I  am 
to  rpeak  ? 

BELLMOUR^ 
It  may  happen  fo. 

MAR  QJU  I  S. 
He  fhall  either  give  me  facisfadion,  or  I'll  make 
day-light  fhine  thro'  him. 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 

Without  troubling  myfelf  to  enquire  into  the 
particulars  of  this  affair,  I  take  upon  me  to  aver, 
that  this  gentleman  is  a  perfon  of  too  Arid  honour 
to  injure  any  one  ;  and  whoever  fays  to  the  contrary 
is  a  rafcal. 

MAR  QJJ  I  S.    [Puttirg  himfelf  in  a  fighting  foflurc.] 
Oh  !  by  Jefus,  my  fury  is  up. 

BELLMOUR.    [Doing  tie  fame,} 

Give  it  full  fcope  then. 


M  A  R  qu  I  s  • 
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MAR  Q^U  I  S. 

By  heavens  if  I  do,  annihilation  will  be  thy 
portion  ; — fo  look  to  it. 

BELLMOUR.  [M-vancing.l 
I  am  ready  ;  take  care  of  yourfelf. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.  [Jnterpoftng,'] 
Put  up  your  fword,  Bellmour,  he's  unworthy  your 
r.otice, 

MAR  QU  I  S.    [To  MeanwelL] 

Pray,  Mr.  Meanwell,  who  is  this  fellow  ?  By  the 
lord  I  muft  know  his  name  before  I  will  difpute 
with  him  any  more,  or  I  may  debafe  my  rank  and 
dignity,  by  fighting  with  a  peafant. 

BELLMOUR. 

Peafant  !  damnation  !  [Dra^viffg']  Draw  and  de- 
fend ycuifelf,  or  quit  the  houfc  this  inilant, 

MAR  QJJ  I  S. 
I  leave  you  to  yourfelves  for  the  prefeat  : — ^We 
may  happen  to  meet  on  another  place  : — In  the 
mean  time  I  fhail  make  it  my  b'ufmefs  to  enc^uire 
who  you  are  ;  and  if  I  find  

BELLMOUR. 
Shall  I  wait  on  your  lordfhip  down  Hairs  ?' 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
No,  no  ;  I  difpenfe  with  your  attendance  till  I 
kaow  your  name  and  family  ;  and  then  perhaps — 

BELLMOUR. 

Know  then,  in  the  firfl  place,  I  am  a  gentleman ; 
my  name  is  Bellmour. 

MAR  Q^U  I  S. 
A  gentleman  are  you  ?  May  be  fo  ;  but  as  there's 
many  a  paltry  cit  that  decorates  himfelf  with  that 
appellation,  1  mult  know  a  httle  more  of  you  be- 

B  4  fore 
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fore  I  have  any  thing  more  to  fay  to  you.  In  the 
mean  time  you  may  thank  my  nice  notions  of  ho- 
nour that  you  are  living,  and  fo  farewel. 

[^Exit.  Marquis  ha/lily, 

BELLMOUR.    [Folloiving  him  to  the  Boor^.'l 

Infoknt  rafcal  ! 

SCENE  XL 

M  E  A  N  V/  E  L  L. 
So,  he's  gone. 

BELLMOUR. 
This  poltroon  is  a  difgrac6  to  nobility  !  for  hea- 
ven's fake  on  what  account  did  this  coxcomb  infult 
you  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
On  an  account  you  little  conjedure  '.-—Oft  your'l, 

\  BELLMOUR. 
On  mine? 

M  E  A  N  V/  E  L  L. 

.  On  yours ! 

BELLMOUR, 
How  could  that  be  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
I'll  explain  it  to  you  prefently.  This  terrible  lord 
has  lately  found  out  that  the  marchionefs  D'Orcy, 
your  deceafed  aunt,  left  a  fum  of  money  in  my 
hands,  amounting  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

BELLMOUR. 
Thirty  thoufand 'pounds  ! 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
No  lefs.    And  this  confiderable  legacy  (he  de- 
pofited  with  me,  in  truft  for  your  brother  and  you. 
I  proved  juH  to  the  trull  repofed  in  me ;  and  agree- 
able 
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able  to  her  defire,  kept  it  a  fecret  till  after  the  death 
of  her  lord  ;  your  brother  happening  to  die  before 
him,  you  became  alone  entitled  to  this  large  fum. 
So  you  fee,  that  at  the  very  inftant  you  thought 
your  fortune  the  mod  defperate,  fhe  was  fliowering 
a  profufion  of  favours  upon  you  The  huffing  blade 
you  faw  here  juft  now,  came  to  lay  claim  to  this 
legacy,  in  virtue  of  being  his  uncle's  executor  ; 
but  you  have  difmiiTed  him  in  the  manner  he  d'e- 
ferved,  and  faved  me  the  trouble. 

BELLMOUR. 
I  am  lefs  flruck  with  this  unexpedled  change  in 
my  fortune,  than  with  the  unparalleled  generofity 
with  which  you  have  aded,  and  which  has  few 
precedents  in  this,  or  almoft  any  other  age.  Re- 
ceive then  the  tribute  of  my  grateful  thanks,  and 
be  allured  it  fhall  be  the  fludy  of  my  future  life  to 
merit  this  excefs  of  goodnefs  and  magnanimity. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
You  offend  me  by  fuch  encomiums  ;  the  man 
who  does  juftice  does  no  more  than  his  duty.  But 
tell  me  what  mean  thefe  mournful  weeds  ? 

BELLMOUR. 
They  are  the  confequences  of  the  misfortunes  of 
my  father,  who  was  killed  in  the  laft  campaign  in 
America.  I  fought  by  his  fide  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  ventured  my  own  life  in  the  defence  of 
him  who  gave  me  being  j  till  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, I  was  obliged  to  give  way  ;  and  after  feeing 
him  fall  lifelefs  at  m.y  feet,  funk  my(df,  covered 
over  with  wounds.  The  enemy  rifled  me  of  all  I 
had  about  me  :  and  to  add  to  my  misfortune,  the 
fate  of  the  day  declared  fo  completely  againft  us, 
that  the  whole  baggage  of  our  army  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands  ;  and  after  remaining  prifoner  for 
upwards  of  feven  months,  during  which  time  I 

B  5  underwent 
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underwent  all  the  hardfhips  of  the  moft  rlgoroas 
C(jnfinement,  I  made  my  efcape  naked  and  penny- 
lefs,  and  got  on  board  a  vefTel  with  fome  few  af 
my  fellow  prifoners,  which  brought  us  over  to  Eu- 
rope. At  my  landing  here  I  begged  thefe  rags 
you  fee  me  in,  of  a  poor  labouring  man,  on  a  pro- 
mife  of  rewarding  him  handfomely  when  arrived 
among  my  friends.  In  this  condition  I  made  the 
befl  of  my  way  to  your  houfe,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
relief  from  your  known  generofity  ;  but  how  little 
did  I  expeft  to  find  myfelf  in  pofielTion  of  fo  large 
a  fortune  ?  

MEAN  WELL. 
And  of  a  wife  too  I 

BELLMOUR.  [Hajiify.] 
Good  heavens  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  Is  it  poffi- 
ble  that  I  fhall  pofTefs  the  lovely  objet^l  — 

M  E  A  N  W,  E  L  L. 
Hear  me ;  my  old  neighbour,  the  baron,  who 
has  a  fmcere  affedion  for  me,  has  made  two  pro- 
pofals,  one  of  which  relates  to  you,  the  ether  to 
myfelf  I  was  daily  in  expe6lation  of  your  return 
home;  and  as  we  were  talking  together  the  other 
day,  I  acquainted  him  with  the  fecret  of  the 
legacy  I  referved  for  you,  which  put  the  thought 
of  a  double  alliance  into  his  head.  You  muft  know 
he  has  a  niece,  who  is  a  very  agreeable  young  lady, 
and  has  a  handfome  fortune  ;  now  he  made  me  an 
offer  of  her  for  your  wife;  fo  that  if  you  are  in- 
clinable you  may  have  her  out  of  hand. — Youfeem 
thoughtful,  Charles.  I  aiTure  you  it  is  a  match 
every  way  fuitable  to  you. 

BELLMOUR. 
Hum  !  but  what  was  his  other  propofal  ? 


ME  AN  WEL1.» 
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MEANWELL. 
Upon  my  word  a  very  advantageous  one,  for  xny 
daughter  Harriet. 

BELLMOUR. 

As  how  ? 

MEANWELL. 
Why  the  baron  has  lately  lent  for  his  nephew, 
count  Spangle,  honae  from   his  travels  j  do  you 
Icnovv  him  ? 

B  EL  L  M  O  U  R, 

I-  do  not. 

M  E-A  N  WE  L  L. 
He  is  a  very  clever  young  man,  rich,  well  made> 
keeps  the  beft  company,  and  is  prodigioufly  well- 
bred  ;  but,  between  you  and  I,  a  molt  egregious 
coxcomb. 

BELLMOUR. 

And  does  he  love  mifs  Harriet  ?. 

MEANWELL. 
He  has  never  feen  her  yet.  To-day  he  is  to 
make  his  firft  vifit ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  my  daugh- 
ter will  be  greatly  taken  with  him,  on  account  of 
his  genteel  addrels,  that  is  all  I  want  ;  for  we  fhall 
have  time  enough  to  cure  him  of  his  foppifhnefs 
after  marriage ;  and  as  this  will  be  fo  great'a  march 
for  Harriet,  who,  you  know,  has  but  a  very  fmall 
fortune,  I  readily  embrace  the  offer  of  him  for  a 
fon  in-law,  and  exped  his  uncle  to  bring  him  Jiere 
every  minute. 

BELLMOUR, 
Pray,  fir,  then  I  mull  difcover  to  you— — • 

SCENE  XII. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

.SERVANT. 
Sir,  the  baron  and  count  Spangle.  \Exit. 

MEANWEEL. 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.    [To  Bellmour.] 
Odfo  !  I  muft  go  and  receive  them  then  ;  Til 
return  again  as  foon  as  poITible.    [Exit.  Meanwell. 

SCENE  XIIL 

BELLMOUR.  [Solas,'] 

He's  gone  without  giving  me  time  to  reply.  • 

How  will  he  be  furpriz'd  when  I  tell  him  r — But 
heavens  !  is  not  this  my  Harriet  coming  this  way  > 

It  is  Be  calm,  my  heart ;  TU  ftep  afide  to  fee 

if  fhe  will  recoiled  me  in  this  drefs. 

[Goes  to  the  back  part  of  the  Jlage.] 

SCENE  XIV, 

Enter  HARRIET,  hafjily,  LETTICE 

follo'wing  her, 

LETTICE. 

Who,  in  the  name  of  goodnefs,  are  you  running 
after  ? 

HARRIET. 
Come  along,  come  along,  my  dear  wench  !  I 
am  fure  I  have  feen  him;  it  can  be  no  other,  by 

the  llutterings  of  my  heart  O  heav'ns  1  it  is  he 

himfelf!    [Perceiving  Bellmour,  nfjho  Jlands  in  a 

mujing  poJiure,'\ 

LETTICE. 
He  ?  What  he  ?  That  figure  \ 

HARRIET.    [In  a  trembling  voice,'} 

Lettice  ? 

LETTICE, 

Well,  what  d'ye  want  with  Lettice  ? 

HARRIET. 
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HARRIET. 

What  cruel  milchance  can  have  reduced  him  to 
this  condition  ?  [To  Bellmour.]  Good  heav'ns  I 
mr.  Bellmour,  is  it  you  I  fee  ? 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
I  blufh  to  appear  before  you  thus- 

H  A  R  R  R  I  E  T.     [To  Lettice.] 
Yes,  it  is  him  ;  I  know  his  voice. 

LETTICE. 
His  voice  ?  whofe  voice  ? 

HARRIET,  [Tremblifig.'} 

The  voice — the  voice  of  Lord  !  how  I 

tremble. 

LETTICE. 
Mercy  on  me  1  have  you  loft  your  fenfes  ? 

HARRIET.    [To  Bellmour.J 
I  am  ftruck  dumb  with  amazement !    \yhat  can 
be  the  meaning  of  this  appearance  ?    Speak,  and 
eafe  my  impatience. 

BELLMOUR.  [Smiling.] 

I  muft  own,  my  appearance  is  not  the  moft  ele- 
gant, at  prefent ;   but  I  hope  very  foon  to  — 

HARRIET. 

Lord,  what  a  ftrange  metamorphofis !  May  I 
not  know  how  it  has  happened  ? 

BELLMOUR. 
My  deareft  Harriet,  this  change  is  the  efFeft  of 
my  misfortunes — Love,  that  made  me  leave  you  in 
fearch  of   fortune,   thro'  unknown  climes,  has 
brought  me  back  as  you  now  fee  me  - 

LETTICE. 
Oh,   then,  I  prefume  a  certain  melanchoIJy 
«piftle,  that  came  to  hand  juft  now  . 


BELL- 
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B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
Was  from  me.    When  I  left  home,  I  went  to 
America,  in  hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  that  might 
render  me  deferVing  of  her  hand,  whom  I  love 
more  than  life. 

L  E  T  T  1  C  E. 
And  fortune,  I  find,   has  play'd  yoa  a  flippery 
trick,  as  ihe  has  done  many  a  lover  befides. 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
s  I  complain  of  her  no  longer.  I  am  amply  re- 
warded for  fill  my  fufFerings,  fince  I  once  more 
behold  my  lovely  Harriet ;  and  find  her  generous 
Jieart  feels  for  my  diftrefs.  By  all  that's  good,  (lie 
weeps  I 

HARRIET. 

What  heart  can  be  infenfible  to  fuch  merit  in 
diftrefs  ? 

BELLMOUR.    [rakitt^  her  land.] 
But,  fay  ;  do  you  love  me  ftill  ? 

HARRIET.     [Leanir^g  on  him.} 

With  unbated  tendernefs. 

BELLMOUR. 
And  does  not  my  prefent  condition  le/Ten  me  in 
your  efteem  ? 

HARRIET. 
Ungenerous  fuppofition  !    Let  bafe  and  grovel- 
ling minds  be  influenced  by  outfide  fhew  ;  a  gene- 
rous heart  regards  the  perfon,  abflraded  from  every 
other  confideration~ 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
I'll  be  hang'd,  madam,  if  this  is  not  the  gentle- 
jman  you  have  been  fpeaking  to  me  about. 

HARRIET. 

I  had  better  have -kept  my  own  council  a  little 
longer. 

LETTlCr, 
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L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Not  in  the  leaft.     But,  pray,  fir,  confidering 
how  fcurvily  you  have  been  treated  by  fortune, 
how  have  you  been  able  to  keep  your  hopes  alive  ? 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
More  than  ever. 

HARRIET. 

As  to  me  

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
But  are  not  you  afraid,  if  all  this  flory  of  your 
misfortunes,    and  being  reduced  to  beggary,  is 
true  ;  are  not  you  afraid,  I  fay,  of  fome  little  ob- 
llacle  in  the  way  of  your  happinefs  ? — My  mafter, 

for  inftance ;  do  you  think  that  he  will  ever  

BELLMOUR. 
What  can  I  fear,  while  my  Harriet  loves  me  ? 

HARRIET. 
I  declare  to  you,  Lettice,  I  would  fooner  take 
him,  as  he  now  appears,  than  receive  the  offers  of 
the  moft  exalted  fortune. 

BELLMOUR. 
Let  me  hug  my  misfortunes,  fince  they  ferve  to 
prove  to  me  (uch  matchlefs  love  and  conllancy.— 

SCENE  XV. 

Enter    COUNT  SPANGLE. 

U'Vho  ftep$  affe5iedly  up  to  a  glafs^   and  Jiands  for 
fome  tim.e  adjujling  his  drefs^  and  admiring  himfelf 
in  a  ridiculous  manner, 

LETTICE. 

Mercy  on  us !  who  have  we  here  ?    See  !  fee  • 
what  airs  it  gives  itfelf. 


HARRIET. 
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HARRIET. 
Oh  !  his  appearance  is  enough  to  tell  yoa  who 
he  is. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
As  I  live,  I  believe  it  is  count  Spangle,  nephew 
to  our  neighbour  the  baron.  

COUNT.     [AJ-Tjances,  boiving  affeBedly  to  Harriet,  ivho 
turns  from  him  ivith  contempt.^ 

Madam,  your  flave — I  prefume  I  am  fufficiently 
known  to  you,  without  announcing  myfelf  by 
name. 

HARRIET. 
Really,  fir,  you  are  miftaken,  for  you  are  an 
abfolute  flranger  to  me. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E.    [y^part  to  Harriet.] 
Don't  you  think  him  a  pretty  figure  ? 

HARRIET.  [^fde,] 
I  fee  nothing  in  him  but  the  ridiculous  fop. 

COUNT. 
I  was  here  yeflerday  ;  you  muft  certainly  have 
feen  me. 

HARRIET. 
Not  I,  upon  my  word,  fir. 

COUNT. 

Well,  now  then,  I  prefent  myfelf  to  you,  as 
one  whom  the  power  of  your  divine  charms  has 

riveted  your  eternal  flave  Thofe  eyes,  thofe 

charming  eyes,  have  pierced  a  heart,  till  now,  in- 
fenfibie  to  all  the  efforts  of  love  and  beauty. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E.    [y^JIde  to  Harriet.] 

Lord!  what  a  number  of  fine  things  all  in  a 
breath  ! 

HARRIET.  l^Jjde.] 

He's  a  well-dreifed  fool ;  that's  the  mofl  you 
can  fay  of  him. 

COUNT. 
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COUNT. 

Lovely  mifs  Harriet,  you  are  filent  !  What 
means  this  cold  referve  ?  Say,,  charming  maid, 
am  1  to  have  your  hand  without  your  heart  ? 

HARRIET.    [To  Lettice.] 
My  hand  !  •  What  does  he  mean  ? 

LETTICE.  [Afde.} 
I'm  afraid  I  can  guefs. 

C  O  U  N  T. 

Adorable  creature  !   vouchfafe  me  one  word  ; 
[Going  to  take  her  hand^  Jhe  pulls  it  back.^ 

HARRIET. 
Good  heav'ns !  v/hat  infipid  fuilian  ! 

COUNT. 

At  leaft,.  blefs  me  with  a  look. 

HARRIET.    [Turning  from  hint,} 

For  what,  fir  ? 

COUNT. 

For  what,  my  angel  ?  becaufe  I  fhall  very  foon 
have  a  right  to  that,  and  other  marks  of  your 
afFedion. 

LETTICE. 
Marks  of  my  lady's  afFeftion !    Indeed,  fir,  I 
believe  you  deceive  yourfelf. 

COUNT. 

Why,  mrs.  Abigail,  do  you  think  I  am  a  perfon 
to  be  defpis'd  ? 

LETTICE.    [Making  a  low  coiirtefy.J 

Oh  !  lord,  fir,  by  no  means  ! 

COUNT. 
If  high  birth,  a  title,  figure,  and  an  agreeable 
perfon,  can  pleafe,  I  think  I  may  pretend  ■ 


HARRIET. 
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HARRIET. 
DoubtlefSj  fir,  you  have  abundance  of  merit 
hut  

COUNT. 
Kill  me  not  ;  O  cruel,  but  angdical  maid  ! 

HARRIET. 
Angelical  !    Indeed,   fir,  I  ana  but  a  fimple 
mortal. 

COUNT. 

A  mortal  ?  Blafpheme  not  fuch  heavenly  perfec- 
tions. You  are  a  goddefs  !  A  divinity  !  Mads  for. 
love  and  adoration. 

HARRIET. 
For  heav'ns  fake,  truce  with  your  high  flights,, 
and  defcend  to  talk  in  a  fiile  that  I  can  under- 
iiand. 

COUNT. 
What  muft  I  fay,  then,  to  pleafe  you  i 
HARRIET. 

Nothing. 

COUNT. 

Toothing  ? 

L  E  T  T  I  C 
Yes,  fir ;  for  my  lady  chufes  to  be  adored  in 
fl^ence. 

COUNT. 
Indeed  !  then,  I  am  mute;  loft  to  the  power  of 
utterance:  but,  permit  me,  thus  lowly  bending  at 
your  feet,  to  gaze  on  you  with  tacit  love  and  ad- 
miratk)n  ;  and  judge  of  my  pafTion  from  my  re- 
fpeclful  filence.  [tfere  he  kneels  to  Harriet,  and 
tnakes  lo'ue,  affededly^  in  dumb  /be^.^ 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Well,  may  I  die  if  this  is  not  an  admirable 
ficene. 

HARRIET. 
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H  A  R  Pv  I  E  T. 

I  fhall  lofe  all  patience.    Come,  Lettice. 

L  E  I  C  E.    [To  Count  Spangle,  'X'bo  Jiill  rsmains  on 

his  kn(es.^ 

Do  not  let  us  diilurb  you,  fir  ;  we  (hall  be  back 
again  prefently. 

COUNT.    [Layhg  ho'd  of  Harriet*^  goivn,'] 
By  heav'n€  you  fhall  not  leave  me  thus !  but 
f^ay,  and  hear  me  recount  the  joys,  the  extafies, 
we  fnall  talle,  when  blelFed  in  the  pofTefT.on  of  each 
other. 

HARRIET.    [AfJc  Lettice.] 
Joys!  ecftafies !  pofTefiion  I    Mercy  on  me,  Let- 
tice  1   I  tremble,  left  my  father  (hould  have  en- 
gaged ray  hand. 

COUNT. 

Yes,  tomorrow  1  Tomorrow  !  you  are  to  be  my 
charming  bride  ;  and  J,  the  beloved  and  happy 
hull)and  of  the  lovelieft  of  her  fex. 

HARRIET. 
How  !  I  your  bride  ? 

COUNT. 

'  Yes,  adorable  mifs  Harriet.  My  uncle  and  your 
father  have  this  inilant  fettled  the  preliminaries-, 
and  I  flew  hither,  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  give 
you  notice  of  it  ;  but,  inftead  of  expreffing  equal 
rapture  on  your  fide,  you 

BELL  M  O  U  R. 
You  muft  look  for  no  raptures  here,  I'll  afiure 
you  fir.    Your  brilliant  £gure  will  have  no  elFed 
on  this  lady's  heart. 

COUNT. 
And  why  fo,  pray  ? 


BELL- 
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BELLMOUR. 
Becaufe  it  is  already  engaged. 

COUNT. 
Ob,  mighty  well  ;    :hen  I  fhall  difengage  it> 
that's  all.    I  have  a  happy  talent  at  difmiffing  a 
rival. 

BELLMOUR. 
And  yet,  there  is  a  perfon  in  the  world,  who,, 
perhaps,  may  Hand  his  ground,  in  defiance  to  this 
happy  talent  of  yours, 

COUNT. 

Who  is  he  ? 

BELLMOUR. 
He  who  loves  the  bed,  and  is  the  moft  beloved ». 

COUNT. 
What  prating  fellow  is  this>     Heark'e,  man^, 
do  you  know  who  you  are  fpeaking  to  ? 

BELLMOUR. 
Truly,  I  have  not  that  honour ;  but,  neverthew 
lefs,  ril  anfwer  for  it,  you'll  be  obliged  to  lower 
your  topfail. 

COUNT. 
'Sdeath  !  friend,  don't  provoke  me.    If  you 
have  any  regard  to  yourfelf,  go  about  your  bu- 
iinefs, 

BELLMOUR. 
I  am  not  a  perfon  to  be  eafily  frightened,  fir, 
as  I  am  ready  to  convince  you,  if  you  think  pro* 
per. 

COUNT. 
Fire  and  fury  !  Quit  the  place  this  inftant,  or, 
by  all  that's  facred  


SCENE 
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S     C     E     N     E  Laft. 

Enter  the  BARON,    and  ME  AN  WELL. 
\The  Baron  runs  and  catches  Bellmour  in  his  arm,"] 

BARON. 
My  dear  mr.  Bellmour,  let  me  embrace  yoo, 
I  heartily  felicitate  you  on  the  happy  change  in 
your  affairs  ;  and  am  rejoiced  that  your  merit  is 
rewarded  with  fo  noble  a  fortune,  as  I  iind  my 
worthy  friend,  rar.  Meanwell,  has  referved  for 
you. 

BELLMOUR. 
My  dear  baron,  your  friendly  joy  augments  my 
own. 

COUNT.  l^J^de.] 

yiy  dear  mr.  Bellour!  my  dear  baron!  Zounds! 
I  have  mifiaken  my  man,  1  believe. 

HARRIET.      [y^/ide  to  Lettice.] 

Good  God  !  Lettice,  what  do  I  hear  ! 

LETTICE.  [^Jide.] 
Hear  ?  why,  that  your  lover  is  rich,  when  you 
thought  him  a  beG:2;ar. 

HARRIET. 

Heav'n  fend  it  may  have  no  ill  efTed  upon  his 
heart.  , 

LETTICE. 

Amen,  fay  I,  fmce  you  wifh  it ;  but,  in  good 
faith,  it  is  hard  trulling  to  the  fex. 

HARRIET. 
Peace !  I  will  not  harbour  fo  bafe  a  thought  of 
him. 

BARON. 
Mr.  Meanwell  tell-s  me,  he  already  acquainted 
you  with  our  intentions  ;  and  I  am  now  come  to 

let 
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let  you  know,  that  we  have  fettled  every  thing,, 
and  only  wait  for  your  confent.  I  am  ready  to 
give  you  my  niece  ;  and  my  good  neighbour  here, 
afTures  me,  that  you  are  ready  to  accept  her  hard. 
She'll  pleafe  you,  my  boy,,  or  I'm  much  miftaken. 
This  young  gentleman  is  her  brother,  who  came 
up  to  town  fmce  you  left  us,  and  is,  as  you  fee, 
a  good  pretty  figure  of  a  fellow;  well  bred  ;  a 
man  of  quality  ;  and,  with  all  thefe  accomplifh- 
ments,  has  a  very  large  fortune,  which  he  is  wil- 
liog  to  beftow  on  this  young  lady,  in  confideration 
of  her  merit  and  beauty.  She  has  not  quite  fo 
much  money  as  I  could  wifh,  and,  indeed,  ima- 
gined at  firft ;  but  no  matter — Come,  nephew,  let 
me  introduce  you  to  your  brother-in-law  that  is  to 
be.  A  little  acquaintance  with  him  will  make  you 
think  yourfelf  happy  in  fuch  a  relation.  Embrace 
him,  I  fay,  and  be  better  acquainted. 

COUNT.     [Going  vp  to  Beilmour  in  ccnfujion.^ 

Sir — I — Upon  my  honour,  I  am  extremely  forry, 
fir — my  miftake — but  I  hope — 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 

You  feem  furpris'd,  my  lord  Let  this  teach 

you,  not  always  to  judge  of  a  man  from  his  drefs. 

COUNT. 

You  are  perfedly  right,  fir:  before  Gad,  lam 
really  immenfely  confounded — but,  I  afk  your  par- 
don, from  the  bottom  of  my  foul. 

BELLMOUR.    [Embracing  him.] 

And  I  as  heartily  give  it  you.  Now,  fir,  [75? 
/i?^?  Baron.]  I  muft  undeceive  you. 

BARON. 
Undeceive  me  !  how  ? 


BELL- 
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BELLMOUR. 
By  telling  you,  that  I  fhould  efteem  it  a  fmgular 
honour  and  happinefs,  to  accept  the  hand  you  offer 
me,  if  I  was  not  already  engag'd, 

MEANWELL. 
Engag'd  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E.  l^/i^d.} 
Now  for  it,  madam. 

HARRIET.  [^/Je.] 

Support  me,  Lettice.    I  can  hardly  breathe. 

MEANWELL. 
Sure,  Bellmour,  you  have  not  play'd  the  fool, 
and  marry'd  unknown  to  your  friends  ? 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
No,  fir,  I  am  not  yet  marry*d  ;  but  I  am  bound, 
by  }ove  and  honour,  in  as  flridt  ties  as  thofe  of 
matrimony,  that  no  authority,  no  confideration., 
fhall  ever  make  me  renounce. 

HARRIET. 
Lettice,  I  revive. 

LETTICE. 

Blelungs  on  him  ! 

MEANWELL. 
This  is  very  extraordinary ;  but,  come,  unbo- 
fom  yourfelf  with  freedom,  and  let  us  know  the 
perfon  to  whom  you  have  thus  engag'd  yourfelf. 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
I  lhall  imitate  your  generous  example,  fir,  who 
might  fo  eafily  have  with-held  the  large  fortune  you 
have  put  me  in  polTeflion  of;  and,  with  an  open- 
nefs  equal  to  your  own,  reveal  to  you  the  whole 
fecret  of  my  inmoft  foul.  It  rs  out  of  my  power 
to  return  your  goodnefs,  by  complying  with  your 

prefent 
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prefent  requeft ;  what  I  can  do,  I  am  ready  to 
perform.  Thus,  on  my  knees  then,  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  grant  me  the  lovely  Harriet  for  my 
wife :  or,  in  cafe  you  think  me  undeferving  of  fo 
precious  a  gift,  take  back  the  fortune  you  have  fo 
lately  given  me,  which  can  have  no  charms  for 
me,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  fhare  it  with  the  only 
woman  I  have  found  worthy  of  my  love. 

COUNT. 

But  heark'e,  my  dear,  you  know  very  well  that 
this  lady  is  intended  for  me.  The  affair  is  deter- 
mined, irrevocably  fixed. 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R.  fi  ^ 

If  fo,  together  with  her  hand,  take  the  legacy 
her  father  referved  for  me. 

COUNT. 

With  all  my  heart :  and,  to  (how  you  that  1  do 
nor  bear  malice,  I  am  willing  to  lie  under  this  ob- 
ligation to  you. 

BARON.    [To  the  Count.] 
How,  fir  !  is  not  your  own  fortune  and  mine 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  you  ?  without  

COUNT. 
To  be  fure,  nuncle  ;  but,  you  know  that  my 
honour  is  concerned  in  vindicating  my  claim  to 
the  lady  ;  and,  fince  this  gentleman  infills  that  the 
legacy  fhall  go  with  her  ;  why,  it  would  be  bru- 
tal, to  the  laft  degree,  to  refufe  fo  generous  an 
offer. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
This  offer  fhews  all  the  noblenefs  of  Bellmo'ur's 
foul  ;  but  I  Ihculd  be  an  infamous  wretch  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  No  the  legacy  fhall  be  his. 
As  to  my  engagements,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
I  cannot  break  them.     Harriet  fhall  be  your's ; 

but 
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but  you  muft  take  her  without  a  fortune,  as  I  lia\^e 
already  told  your  uncle. 

B  E  L  L  M  O  U  R. 
I  hope,  however,  you  will  permit  the  lady  t© 
fpeak  for  herfelf.  I  am  fenfible,  you  are  too  ten- 
der and  indulgent  a  parent,  to  engage  your  daugh- 
ter's hand,  without  confulting  her  fentiments  in 
regard  to  the  perfon  you  ^opofe  her  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  her  life  with. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Rightly  obferved. 

B  A  R  O  N. 

Well  then,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  afk  you, 
if  my  nephew  has  the  happinefs  of  pleafmg  you  ? 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 
Oh,  I  can  anfwer  for  her.  Yes. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
And  I  fay,  No. 

M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L. 

How  !  mrs.  pert  !    Have  you  the  infolencc  

{To  the  Baron.]  -Be  not  furpris'd,  fir;  1  am  well 
convinc  d  of  my  daughter's  prudence  and  vix.tue. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 
Very  true,  fir;   but,  notwithftanding  all  that, 
my  miftrefs  cannot  help  it,  if  another  has  found 
the  way  to  her  heart,  and  .  # 

MEANWELL. 

Why,  is  there  fuch  an  one  ?  Who  is  he  ?  Speak. 
L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Nay,  nay,  Ihe's  of  age  to  anfwer  for  herfelf. 

MEANWELL.     [T^?  Harriet.] 

Tell  me  this  inftant,  what  is  his  name  ? 
HARRIET. 

I  dare  not. 

Vol.  III.  C  MHAN- 
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MEANWELL. 
Dare  not !    Tdl  me,  I  fay. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E« 
Why,  his  name  is  

ME  AN  WELIm 

What  ? 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E. 

Can*^t  you  guefs,  now  ? 

MEANWELL.' 
*Sdeath !  don't  play  with  my  impatience. 

L  E  T  T  I  C  E.     [Pujhhg  Bellmour  te^uards  bht,'] 

Why,  take  the  man  and  the  name  together,  thea» 
MEANWELL. 

Howt  Bellmour!    Is  this  true,  Harriet i 

HARRIET. 
It  IS,  fir,    I  confefs  it. 

BELLMOUR. 
Thus,  on  my  knees,  let  me  thank  you  for  fo 
generous  a  confefiion.     ^Kneds  and  kijfes  her  hand?^ 

HARRIET. 
Rife,  fir,  for  heaven's  fake !    I  am  overwhelmed 
with  confufion 

BARON.    [To  the  Count.] 
The  town  is  taken,  nephew  j  we  had  beft  draw 
off  our  troops. 

MEANWELL. 

Upon  my  honour,  baron,  I  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  this ;  as  you  may  judge  by  my  furprize— 
It  is  what  I  never  once  dreamt  of. 

BARON, 

I  fee  no  reafon  why  you  fhould  be  furpris'd. 
They  have  been  long  acquainted  with  each  other ; 
and,  I  think,  you  might  eafily  have— ~ 

M£AN- 
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M  E  A  N  W  E  L  L.    [To  Bellmour.] 
And  have  you  really  a  paflion  for  my  daughter 
like  wife  ? 

BELLMOUR. 
.  I  have  lovM  her  from  her  e^rlieft  infancy  ';  and 
it  was  in  order  to  make  myfelf  worthy  of  her, 
that  I  undertook  the  long  voyage  in  which  I  have 
\indergone  fo  many  fufferings. 

COUNT. 
I  am  ferry  for  it,  with  all  my  foal ;  but  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  I  Ipve  mifs  Harriet  as  well  as  you 
can  do,  and  am  not  a  perfon  to  refign  my  claim  to 

any  man  living  -^To  Meanwell.]   Look  you, 

fir,  you  have  given  me  your  word,  and  I  fliall  in- 
fift  upon  your  keeping  it. 

MEANWELL, 
It  is  no  longer  in  my  power,  fir.  I  cannot 
make  my  daughter  miferable  for  life,  by  marrying 
her  againft  her  inclinations.  She  has  placed  them 
on  this  young  gentleman  ;  he  is  deferving  of  them  ; 
and,  I  think>  I  fhould  a6l  unjuftly  in  refufing  my 
confent, 

BARON. 
Come,  nephew,  I  fee  you  muft  give  up  your 
pretenfions  ■ 

MEANWELL: 

I  hope,  baron,  you  will  pardon 

BARON. 

No  excufes,  my  good  friend ;  I  cannot  blame 
you  in  the  leaft. 

COUNT. 

I  flattered  myfelf,  mifs,  you  would  think  mc 
deferving  of  your  hand  :  however,  you  will  repent 
having  refufed  me,  take  my  word  for  it. 

C  2  HARRIET, 
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HARRIET. 

I  muft  {land  to  the  confequences,  my  lord. 

C  O  U  N  T. 

You  are  blinded  by  a  foolifh  fondnefs,  at  pre- 
fent ;  but,  when  time  and  experience  have  opened 
your  eyes,  you  will  fee  your  error ;  and  confefs 
you  had  better  have  made  choice  of  me  ;  you  will, 
indeed,  my  princefs.  But,  I  would  have  you  fave 
yourfclf  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  me,  in 
that  cafe  ;  for,  I  (hall  leave  you  to  your  fate,  I 
affure  you,  without  vouchfafing  you  one  fingle  fyl- 
lable  of  comfort. 

HARRIET. 

And  you  might  have  fav'd  yourfelf  the  trouble 
of  fo  ridiculous  a  declaration. 

BARON. 

Body  o'me,  nephew,  you  are  a  great  coxcomb. 
I  always  thought  you  too  vain  and  now  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion.  Madam,  give  me  leave 
to  affure  you,  that,  had  I  known  your  affe£tion 
for  this  gentleman,  and  his  for  you,  I  would  ne- 
ver have  been  the  inftrument  of  difturbing  the 
happinefs  of  two  perfons  f®  deferving  of  each 
other.  Forgive  me,  mr.  Bellmour,  for  the  invo- 
luntary fault  I  was  guilty  of,  in  obflruding  your 
happinefs.  You  are  now  going  to  enjoy  the  re- 
ward due  to  your  merit  and  conftancy,  from  the 
hands  of  the  moft  noble  and  difinterelled  of  men. 
[^Pointing  to  Meaiiwell.]  Let  his  example  be  the 
rule  of  your  condudl  through  life;  and,  like  hiKi, 
you'll  tafte  a  fatisfadion  known  only  to  the  good 
and  worthy  ; 

Who,  for  fair  honour,  riches  difregard. 
And  truft  to  virtue,  as  it's  own  reward. 

End  of  the  Fortune-Hunter. 
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Enter  WEALTHY  and  SUBTLE. 

SUBTLE. 

ONCE  mere  I  muH  tell  you,  fir,  that  the  only 
way  to  reform  your  fon,  is  to  get  him  a  wife 
out  of  hand. 

WEALTHY. 
A  wife  !  why  what  woman  do'fl  think  will  ven- 
ture on  him,  loaded  as  he  is  with  debt,  immers'd 
in  debauchery,  and  ruined  in  his  credit  ? 

SUBTLE. 

I'll  warrant  you  there  are  thofe  who  would  ven- 
ture on  him,  notwithflanding  all  this. 


WEALTHT. 
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WEALTHY. 
But  I  really  could  not  anfwer  it  to  my  confci- 
cnce,  to  give  my  confent  even  if  he  v/as  flarving ; 
and  might  have  the  greateft  fortune  in  Paris. 

•  SUBTLE. 
Upon  my  word,  fir,  your  feem  violently  enraged 
againll  him. 

WE  A  LTH  Y. 
And  have  I  not  fufficient  reafon,  think  you  ?  Be- 
fides,  what  vexes  me  more  than  all  the  reft,  is,  that 
his  bad  condud  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  off 
a  match  with  a  moft  amiable  young  woman,  for 
whom  I  defigned  him ;  and  who,  by  her  merit,  good- 
nature and  virtues,  would  have  made  him  the  hap- 
pieft  of  all  men. 

SUBTLE. 

By  your  defcription  of  the  lady  I  fhould  pre- 
fume  it  was  mifs  Ifabella  whom  you  defigned  for 
him. 

WEALTHY. 
The  fame.  But  I  have  too  great  a  friendfhip 
and  regard  for  her  to  make  her  miferable.  Un- 
gracious wretch !  I  am  refolved  never  to  fee  him 
more  ;  and  I  charge  him,  never  to  appear  before 
me  again. 

SUBTLE. 

But  after  all,  my  dear  fir,  what  occafion  is  there 
for  all  this  outcry  ?  Your  fon  has  done  no  more 
than  all  the  young  fellows  of  his  age  do  now-a- 
days. 

WEALTHY. 
•    Hold  your  tongue,  firrah  !  I  know  what  reafon  I 
have  to  be  offended  with  him,  and  

SUBTLE. 

For  God's  fake,  fir,  don't  put  yourfelf  in  a  paf- 
fion  ;  I  only  defire  you  to  hear  me  a  few  words. 

WEALTHY. 
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WEALTHY. 
Well,  mr.  rafcal,  pray  what  can  ycu  fay  in  ex- 
cufe  for  him  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Ay,  ay,  you  may  abufe  me  as  much  as  you 
pleafe;  but  I  fiiall  fpeak  only  what  is  reafonable. 
Do  you  think  that  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  for 
youth  ?  Come,  come,  fir ;  yoa  had  your  frolicks 
and  your  fancies,  at  his  years. 

WEALTHY. 
No  matter  what  I  had,  jackanapes ;  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of  what  my  fon  now  is. 

SUBTLE. 

Welly  he  is  a  rake ;  and  have  not  you  been  the 
fame  ? 

WEALTHY. 

No,  impudence  1  tho'  I  was  all  life  and  gaiety  in 
my  younger  days,  yet  my  whole  ftudy  was  how  to 
get  money. 

SUBTLE. 

And  his  is  how  to  fpend  it.  lam  fure  the  one  is 
a  much  more  noble  paffion  than  the  other. 

WEALTHY. 
Look'e,  Subtle,  one  word  is  as  good  as  a  hun- 
dred.   I  have  done  with  him  ;  he  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  expedt  from  me. 

SUBTLE. 

Good,  good,  ftay  now.  With  all  this  violent 
rage  of  yours,  I  would  venture  to  lay  a  handfome 
wager  that  you  doat  on  him  flill. 

WEALTHY. 

I  !  on  the  contrary  I  hate,  I  deteft  him  ;  I  

W^iat  is  the  fcoundrel  laughing  at  ? 

C  5  SVBTLEr 
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SUBTLE. 
Excufe  me,  fir,  but  I  cannot  help  it  for  the 
foul  of  me ;  when  I  hear  fo  fond  a  parent  as  I  know 
you  to  be,  talk  of  hating  fo  amiable  a  fon  as  mjt 
mailer. 

WEALTHY. 
Why,  I  believe,  Subtle,  he  has  good  principles 
he  is  found  at  heart,  hey  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Lord,  fir !  he  has  the  bell  heart  in  the  world: 
and  then  his  duty  and  tendernefs  for  you  are  inex- 
prefTible. 

WEALTHY. 
I  always  thought  it,  and  I  have  faid  as  much  to^ 
mr.  Truman,  but  he  will  not  believe  it;  nor  fuiFer 
me  for  feme  time  paft  to  liften  to  the  dictates  of  a^ 
father's  love. 

SUBTLE. 
That  fame  friend  of  your  s,  fir,  give  me  leave  to 
fay  it,  is  an  implacable  tyrant. 

WEALTHY. 
He  is  rather  too  feve/e,  that's  certain  j  but  this^ 
very  feverity  has  been  of  great  ufe  to  me  :  I  have 
always  profited  by  his  advice,.  Subtle. 

SUBTLE. 

Sir? 

WEALTH  Y. 
T  could  wifh  to  place  a  confidence  in  thee,  Sub- 
tie ;  but  thou  haft  fo  often  deceived  me. 

SUBTLE. 
Never,  fir !  when  you  paid  me  handfomely* 
WEALTHY. 

Rafcal ! 

SUBTLE. 
Rafcal  ?  there  again !  i  difclofe  myfeff  to  yoti 
^ihout  referve,  and  you  call  me  rafcal.   Now,  in 

joy 
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my  opinion,  nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  mark  of  a 
man  of  honour  than  plain  dealing, 

WEALTHY. 

And  is  it  the  mark  of  a  man  of  honour  to  take 
money  on  both  fides  too  I 

SUBTLE. 
Why,  fir  ;  when  I  take  money  from  your  fbn,  it 
IS  for  telling  him  what  you  fay  of  him  ;  when  I 
take  it  from  you,  it  is  to  acquaint  you  with  what 
he  does.  Now,  by  telling  him  the  reflexions  you 
make  on  his  condud,  ]  furnifh  him  with  fo  many 
leflbns  of  morality  for  amending  it :  and  by  giving 
you  an  account  of  his  follies  and  extravagancies,  I 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  redreffing  them.  So 
that  by  which  foever  party  I  am  paid,  you  muft 
confels  I  get  the  money  honeftly.  Lord  blefs  me, 
fir ;  you  cannot  think  what  a  tender  confcience  I 
have. 

WEALTHY. 
Well !  well !  but  to  come  to  the  point. — Tell 
jne,  Subtle,  there^s  a  good  lad  ;  and  tell  me  truly, 
what  fort  of  a  difpofition  is  my  fon  in  at  prefent  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Why,  fir ;  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  he  be- 
gins to  fee  his  folly ;  and  is  heartily  tired  of  being 
perpetually  harrafl'ed  by  his  creditors  and  his  mi- 
ftreffes. 

WEALTHY. 
I  believe  you  arc  in  the  right.  Subtle  ;  for  I 
have  obferved  for  thefe  three  or  four  days  paft,  he 
has  not  ftirred  out  of  the  houfe.    Whence  comes 
this  fudden  change  ? 

SUBTLE, 
Frpm  a  love  of  liberty,  lir, 

WE ALTHy^ 


\ 
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WEALTH  Y. 

How  !  can  a  love  of  liberty  make  a  man  confine 
himfelf? 

U  B  T  L  E. 

Undoubtedly,  fir. 

WEALTHY. 
1  don't  underfland  you. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Why,  then,  you  mufl  know,  Hr ;  that  there  ar<€ 
four  or  five  honeft  gentlemen  in  daily  waiting  at  oar 
gate,  who  the  inilant  they  fhould  fet  their  eyes 
lipon  my  mafter,  would  mofl  earnelily  intreat  him 
to  go  along  with  them  to  a  certain  place  on  the 
other  fide  the  water  :  nay,  they  would  even  them- 
felves  be  at  the  trouble  of  flievving  him  the  way 
thither, 

WEALTHY. 
How  !  what ! — Has  he  any  bad  aflair  upon  his 
hands  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Troth  has  he,  fir.    Oh  !  he  is  moft  cruelly  per- 
fecuted. 

WEALTHY. 
I'm  in  a  cold  fweat !  perfecuted  ?  by  whom  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Some  old  friends  of  his,  fir;  who  are  now  be- 
come his  moil  implacable  enemies. 

WEALTHY. 
Who  are  they  ?  Doft  know  their  names  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Ay,  marry  do  I,  as  well  as  my  own.    The  firft 
is  called  mr.  Selvedge  ;  the  fecond  mr.  Tinfel ;  the 
third  mr.  Fafhion ;  and  the  fourth  mr.  Ragout. 

WEALTHY, 
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WEALTHY. 

Zounds !  what  names  are  here?  Were  thefe  fel- 
lows my  fon's  friends  ? 

SUBTLE. 

His  mofl  intimate  ones.  This  one  furnifhed 
him  with  the  finefl  broad  cioth  ;  the  other  with  the 
richeil  lace  and  embroidery  ;  the  third  made  his 
c!oa:hs  in  the  moft  fafhionable  manner ;  and  the 
fourth  fet  off  his  table  in  the  moft  elegant  tafte. 
But  alas !  fuch  is  the  inconftancy  of  man  :  thefe 
very  people,  wearied  out  with  (hewing  him  a  thou- 
fand  civilities,  for  which  he  never  made  them  any 
recurn,  are  now  determined  to  fhut  him  up  in  a 
jail  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  punifh  him 
for  his  ingratitude,  as  they  call  it. 

WEALTHY. 

Ah  !  I  underftand  thee  ;  they  have  each  a  writ 
againft  him. 

SUBTLE. 
Neither  better  nor  worfe,  indeed,  fir. 

WEALTHY. 
But  tell  me  ;  does  he  owe  thefe  worthy  gentle- 
men any  great  fum  ? 

SUBTLE. 
A  mere  trifle !  not  worth  mentioning. 

WEALTHY. 
Well,  but  what  may  the  whole  amount  to  ? 

SUBTLE. 
In  all  I  believe  ; — ftay ay  ;  -  in  all  I  think  it 
may  amount  to  about  five  thoufand  pounds;  a  little 
more  or  lefs. 

W  E  A  L  T  H  Y. 
Oons !  you  ^.bominable  rafcal !  Do  yo\i  call  five 
thoufand  pounds  a  trifle  ? 


SUBTLE, 


\ 
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SUBTLE. 
A  mere  nothing  for  a  man  of  your  fubftance  to 
pay  ;  and  for  a  beloved  fon  too. 

WEALTHY. 
Get  out  of  my  fight !  get  out  of  my  fight !  or 

I'll  treat  you  as  you  deferve  Five  thoufand 

pounds  I 

SUBTLE. 
Mighty  well,  fir : — extremely  well  ;  mr.  Weal- 
thy, this  is  very  genteel  ufage. — But  let  me  tell 
you,  fir,  you  may  have  occafion  for  my  fervices ; 
and  then  you  lhall  pay  handfomely  for  them  I  affure 

you.  [Going.l 
WEALTHY.    [Lifting  up  his  cane,] 

Come  back,  mr,  rafcal !  I  have  a  word  or  tvva 
ta  fay  to  you  yet. 

SUBTLE. 
Sir  !  I  kifs  your  hand.  l^xit, 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  TRUMAN. 

WEALTHY,    [TValkivg  about  in  a  pajion.] 
'  Five  thoufand  pounds  a  trifle  I  what  a  villain  ! 
He  has  put  my  blood  in  a  ferment !  Ah  !  my  dear 
friend,  are  you  here;  well,  what  have  you  done  i 

TRUMAN.    {Giving  bim  papers,'] 

Here  are  difcharges  from  twelve  of  the  credi- 
tors. As  I  beftirred  myfelf  in  the  affair,  I  have 
brought  you  off  for  a  thoufand  pounds  this  bout  I- 

WEALTHY. 
Well^  we  muft  have  patience. 

TRUMAN. 
Igad  I  have  faved  you  a  good  five  hundred  ;  T 
£ood  to  the  fluff;  threaten d,  fwore^  wheedled. 

In 
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In.  (hort,  the  apprehenfions  of  lofing  the  whole, 
made  chefe  blood-fuckers  hearken  to  reafon, 

•  WEALTHY. 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  good' 
friend;  and  how  fmcerely  ought  I  to  make  this 
fpendthrift  of  a  fon  fmart  for  the  trouble  and  ex^ 
pence  he  puts  me  to. 

TRUMAN. 

Let  him  only  flill  fuppofe  himfelf  over  head  and' 
ears  in  debt  j  and  that  you  are  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  them  for  him  :  and  take  my  word 
for  it  this  will  be  a  fufficient  punifhmenl.  I  knovA 
he  is  already  grieved  to  the  foul,  at  having  incur- 
red your  difpleafure  ;  and  am  perfuaded  that  in  the 
midil  of  all  his  extravagancies,  which  the  bad  com- 
pany he  has  kept  has  drawn  him  into,  he  has  ftill 
preferved  a  ftock  of  honour  and  duty,  and  is  at. 
the  bottom  a  good  fon. 

WEALTH  V. 
A  good  fon  !  ah,  my  friend! 

TRUMAN. 
Yes,  mr.  Wealthy,  I  repeat  it ;  a  good  fon,. 
Some  of  his  friends,  men  of  charader,  and  whofe 
words  may  be  depended  upon,  have  affured  me  that 
he  fincerely  laments  the  uneafmefs  he  caufes  you  5 
and  is  under  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  left 
you  fhould  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  being 
fo  deeply  in  debt.  Nay,  he  is  even  at  this  prefent 
time  ufing  all  the  methods  he  can  devife  to  appeafe 
his  creditors:  and  not  above  a  day  or  two  ago  he 
brought  three  of  them  to  my  houfe,  and  upon  his 
knees  entreated  me  to  fatisfy  them. 

WEALTHY,    [ff^fa'ng  bis  eym'] 

Upon  his  knees !  poor  boy  !  my  heart  bkeds  for 
bim> 
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TRUMAN. 

Accordingly  I  paid  them  with  your  money,  pre- 
tending it  was  my  own,  and  obliged  him  to  give 
me  his  note  for  the  payment,  which  I  now  return 
you.  You  may.  fuppofe  I  promifed  him  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  it  to  you,  but  at  the  fame  time  I 
rated  him  foundly. 

WEALTHY. 
I  hope  you  was  not  too  fevere  upon  him. 

TRUMAN. 
Not  enough  fo — However  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
man,  you  will  fee  a  furprifing  change  in  him. 

WEALTHY. 
Heavens  grant  it,  and  that  he  may  at  length 
make  himfelf  worthy  of  efpoufmg  the  daughter  of 
our  deceafed  benefador. 

TRUMAN. 
That  is  what  I  wifh  as  earneftly  as  you  can  do  ^ 
and  to  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  defpair  of  it. 

WEALTHY. 
Indeed  !  Why  then  let  us  haften  to  put  him  out  of 
his  pain. 

TRUMAN. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

WEALTHY. 
To  let  him  know  that  I  have  paid  all  his  debts, 

TRUMAN. 
Mercy  on  us  !  take  care  what  you  do  ;  things  are 
not  ripe  for  fuch  a  difcovery  yet ;  he  muft  bite  of 
the  bridle  a  little  longer  I  make  it  my  bufinefs 
every  time  I  fee  him,  to  tell  him,  that  you  havs 
ruined  yourfelf  for  him,  and  that  if  it  was  not  for 
xny  afiiftance,  you  could  no  longer  live  with  credit 
in  the  world. 

WEALTHY. 
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WEALTHY. 

And  what  does  he  fay  to  that  ? 

TRUMAN. 
He  weeps,  tears  his  hair,  and  is  ready  to  lay- 
violent  hands  on  himfelf. 

WEALTHY.    \JViping  his  eyss.] 

Can  there  be  a  inore  dutiful  child  I  TU  go  to 
him  this  inflant,  and— 

TRUMAN. 

'    And  what  ? 

WEALTHY. 

Tell  him  I  forgive  him,  and  that  I  have  paid 
'allhis  debts ,  for  do  you  know  the  poor  foul  is  now 
a  prifoner  in  this  houfe.— — You  frnile  1 

TRUMAN. 
I  do,  this  is  a  trick  that  I  have  play'd  him 

WEALTHY. 
That  you  have  play'd  him  ! 

TRUMAN. 

Yes. 

WEALTHY. 
But  how  ?  Why  ?  Wherefore  ? 

TRUMAN. 

ril  tell  you  then  —  but  heark,  I  hear  fome  one 
coming  this  way  —  Let  us  retire  to  the  clofet,  and 

I  will  tell  you  the  whole  affair.  Odfo  !  it  is  your 

fon  himfelf ;  what  a  dejeded  air  he  has  ! 

WEALTHY. 
My  heart  bleeds  !   T  can  fcarcely  fupport  the 
fight  i  however  FU  call  up  all  my  refolution,  and 
fecond  you  as  much  as  poflible. 

TRUMAN. 

Be  refolute  and  fevere. 
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WEALTHY, 
Never  fear  me  j  you  fliall  fee  how  cruel  I  will  be 
to  him  now. 

SCENE  III. 
2rner  CLERIMONT. 

W  R  A  L  T  H  y. 
So,  fir!  methinks  you  are  very  bold  to  dare  come 
into  my  prefence  !  Have  I  not  forbid  you  to  appear 
in  my  fight  ?  Let  me  never  fee  you  again. 

CLERIMONT. 
Sir,  you  fliall  be  obey'd.  I  came  hither  to  feeic 
for  Subtle,  not  expeding  to  meet  with  you. 

WEALTHY. 
I  fay,  I  command  you  never  to  appear  before  me 

;igain.-  Oh,  my  friend,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer, 

\_Aftdc  to  Truman^ 

TRUMAN.    lAfde  to  Wealthy.] 

Leave  the  room  then  as  quick  as  poiliblc. 

CLERIMONT. 
It  is  enough,  fir ;  father,  it  is  enough, 

WEALTHY..   [In  great  ag'tation.J 

Father  !  Call  me  no  more  by  that  name—* 

for  look'e,  my  dear  boy  I  lam  fo  incenfed 

againft  you  And  yet  I  hope— No,  I  hope  for 

nothing.—, — You  are  a  wretch  unworthy  of  mj^ 
tendernefs  a  Farewel,  my  child  Endea- 
vour to  amend  your  conduct ;  your  father  entreats 

it  of  you  Or  by  all  that's  facred,  TU  Let 

me  begone,  I  know  not  what  I  fay.   [Ajtii^  to  Tru- 
man, and  Exit.^ 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

GLERIMONT, 
What  can  my  father  mean  ?  his  words  and  looks 
little  agree  with  one  another.     What  am  I  to 
think  ? 

TRUMAN, 
Can  you  not  perceive  that  you  have  driven  him 
to  defpair.   The  poor  old  gentleman's  brain  n 
turned. 

CLERIMONT. 
Sure  you  have  not  told  him        ■  .  * 

TRUMAN. 
Is  there  occafion  to  tell  him  any  thing  more  thaa 
what  your  follies  and  extravagancies  daily  inform, 
him  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
My  follies  and  extravagancies,  fir  ! 

TRUMAN. 
Nay,  nay,  never  put  yourfelf  in  a  paffion  ;  I 
could  find  a  worfe  name  for  them,  but  I  am  willing 
to  deal  tenderly  with  yoa  ftill. 

CLERIMONT. 
You  are  perfedly  in  the  right,  for  I  am  not  foni 
ef  harfh  expreiTions. 

TRUMAN. 
Nor  I  of  infolent  airs  :  befides  you  know  the)ii 
cannot  impofe  upon  me. 

CLERIMONT. 

Mighty  well,  fir,  but  no  matter;  there  is  a 

certain  age,  at  which  a  man  may  fay  any  thing. 
However  }  Qu  talk  rather  too  much  like  the  oict 
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TRUMAN. 
And  youa6l  too  much  like  a  young  one. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Sir,  you  ufed  me  like  a  dog  the  other  day;  Kke 
-the  vilefl  fiave  that  — 

TRUMAN., 
I  ufed  you  as  you  deferved. 

CLERIMONT. 
As  I  deferved !  'Tis  well !  1  fhall  remember  this. 

TR-UMAN. 
You  ought  rather  to  remember  what  I  have  done 
for  you — perhaps  it  may  have  flipt  your  memory; 
but  however  my  hot  young  fir,  you  may  hence- 
forward get  fomebody  elfe  to  pay  your  debts.  If 
any  of  your  creditors  apply  to  me  again,  I  fhall 
fend  them  to  your  father,  I  aflure  you. 

CLERIMONT. 
For  God's  fake,  mr.  Truman,   what  do  you 
mean  ?  Would  you  drive  me  to  defpair  ? 

TRUMAN. 
To  defpair,  quotha  ?  No,  no,  you  are  in  no 
danger  of  that ;  but  I  muft  tell  you,  Clerimont, 
that  I  tremble  for  the  confequences  of  that  haughty 
impatient  temper  of  yours.  Cdfo,  I  fhould  not 
wonder  to  fee  you  treat  your  father  himfelf  with 
difrefpedl,  after  your  behaviour  to  me. 

CLERIMONT. 
I  would  fooner  fufFer  a  thoufand  deaths. 

TRUMAN. 
And  why  fo  ?  what  leafon  have  you  to  be  under 
any  reftraint  r  The  poor  man  has  no  longer  any 
thing  to  give  you  ;  and  if  your  behaviour  fhould 
drive  him  to  difmherit  you^  you  can  be  no  great 
Igfer  you  know. 

CLE* 
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CLERIMONT. 
"What  do  you  mean  ? 

TRUMAN. 
That  if  it  was  not  for  me,  he  might  want  the 
common  neceffaries  of  life. 

CLERIMONT. 

ImpolTible  ! 

TRUMAN. 
Will  you  be  pleafed  only  to  fet  down  and  calcu- 
late with  me  what  you  have  coft  him  for  thefe  laii 
eight  or  nine  years  only, 

CLERIMONT. 
.Oh  Lord  !  I  cannot  reckon. 

TRUMAN. 
True  ;  but  you  can  fpend. 

CLERIMONT. 
My  father  want  the  necefTaries  of  life  J  Good  God 
what  do  I  hear  ?  And  what  will  'become  of  me  ? 

TRUMAN. 
Oh  !  you  will  do  well  enough,  you  can  liv£  by 
your  fhifts,  as  many  others  of  your  flamp  have 
done,  after  fpending  all  their  fubftance  before- 
hand. 

CLERIMONT. 
How  I  I  live  by  my  fhifts  ?  I  defcend  to  fuch  bafe- 
nefs  !    No,  fir,  let  me  tell  you,  when  I  can  no 
longer  live  like  a  man  of  honour,  I'll  put  an  end  to 
my  misfortunes.  1  will,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

TRUMAN. 
And  how,  pray  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
As  every  man  of  honour  does,  when  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity.    Live  by  my' fhifts !  'Sdeath  ! 

TRUMAN. 
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TRUMAN. 

The  expreffion  fcems  to  fhock  your  delicacy 
wonderfully. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

A  foul  fuch  as  mine  ftarts  at  ihe  thought  of  fuch 
expedients.  Befides,  I  am  not  fo  deftitute  as  yoa 
may  imagine.  I  am  greatly  in  debt,  it  is  true,  but 
at  the  fame  time  I  have  confiderable  fums  owing 
mej  and  could  I  but  venture  abroad  . 

TRUMAN. 
What  hinders  you  I 

CLERIMONT. 
Spare  your  interrogations,  if  you  pleafe^  I  have 
my  reafons  for  keeping  within  doors  j  and  that  is 
Cufiicient. 

TRUMAN. 
You  cbufe  retirement,  perhaps  ? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T,^ 

I  do  fo. 

TRUMAN. 
It  is  a  forced  choice,  I  am  afraid. 

CLERIMONT. 
Forced  or  not  forced,  it  concerns  not  you. 
TRUMAN. 

Oh,  oh,  I  find  you  have  taken  a  diftafte  to  the 
world :  really  this  is  very  edifying. 

CLERIMONT. 
Zounds,  fir,  do  you  make  a  jeft  of  me  ? 

TRUMAN. 

Lord  blefs  me,  how  irafcible  you  are.  But  I  muft 
take  my  leave  of  you.  I  am  going  to  Fafhion's,  my 
taylor ;  that  devil  of  a  fellow  never  keeps  his  word 
with  mCft 

CLE- 
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CLERIMONT. 
Is  Fafiiion  your  taylor. 

TRUMAN. 

He  is,  and  he  is  your's  too,  I  think.  Have  yon 
Any  commands  for  him  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

Only  be  fo  kind  to  tell  him  from  me,  that  he  is 
a  damned  fcoundrel. 

TRUMAN. 

Oh,  he  has  known  that  a  long  time.  I  am  going 
alfo  to  take  ofF  fome  cloth  for  a  fuit  of  cloaths  for 
your  father,  of  a  very  honeft  fellow  of  a  wollea- 
draper,  one  Selvedge  ;  do  you  know  him  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
Yes,  by  God,  I  know  him  well  enough;  that  is 
another  fcoundrel. 

TRUMAN. 
'Odfo,  well  remembered  !  Pray  can  you  tell  me 
where  one  Mr.  Tinfel  lives,  a  laceman,  I  want  t« 
buy  fome  things  of  him  for  my  nephew. 

CLERIMONT. 
Take  good  care  how  you  deal  with  him,  he 
cheats  by  the  ell  and  yard. 

TRUMAN. 
Oh  !  he  never  impofes  upon  people  of  my  age, 
he  cheats  none  but  your  young  rakes  of  quality, 
and  the  elder  fons  of  good  families,  who  take  up 
his  goods  upon  truft,  in  order  to  difpofe  of  them 
for  ready  money.  An  expedient  you  are  no  ftranger 
to,  I  prefume.  It  helps  one  out  at  a  dead  lift,  you 
know.  You  are  filent. 

CLERIMONT. 

You  are  a  malicious  devil,  Mr.  Truman. 

TRUMAN. 
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TRUMAN.    [Lookirg  at  bis  ^vatcb.} 

'Odfo  !  it  is  juft  the  hour  that  I  was  to  be  at 
Ragout's  ;  there  are  five  or  fix  of  my  intimate 
friends,  and  an  elegant  entertainment  waiting  for 
me.  The  donor  of  the  feaft  does  not  pay  ready, 
money,  indeed,  but  then  Mr.  Ragout  is  the  moll 
genteel  perfon  in  his  way.  And  now  I  think 
of  it,  he  has  a  great  regard  for  you  :  fhall  I  make 
your  compliments  to  him  ? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

Oh  by  all  means !  and  pray  tell  him  from  me, 
that  the  lirll  time  I  have  the  honour  to  fee  him,  I 
will  wring  his  neck  from  his  fhoulders. 

TRUMAN. 
What,  have  you  and  he  quarrelled  ?  Upon  my 
word  I  am  very  forry  for  it.  Your  iervant.  lExtf^ 

SCENE  V. 

CLERIMONT.  [Alone.] 

I  cannot  help  having  a  refpedl  for  an  old  and 
faithful  friend,  otherwife  J  Ihould  not  fo  long  have 
borne  with  his  reproaches  and  railleries.  Cruel  man  ! 
I  fee  plainly  he  is  informed  of  all  my  affairs,  and 
will  not  fail  to  make  my  father  acquainted  with 
them,  who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  contain  him- 
felf,  and  what  reproaches  (hall  I  have  to  make  my- 
felf  I  Good  heavens,  I  cannot  think  of  it  without 
trembling  !  Surely  there  is  not  fo  unhappy  a  wretch 
upon  earth  as  myfelf !  I  love  my  father,  and  I  am 
the  caufe  of  hil  ruin  :  And  for  what  ?  For  blindly 
giving  into  the  extravagancies  of  a  herd  of  fools, 
whom  I  defpife,  and  hunting  after  pleafures,  that 
in  the  pofTellion  baffled  my  expectations,  and  left 
me  a  prey  to  remorfe  and  difappointment,  with  the 
lofs  of  fortune,  charaCler,  and  liberty.  But  what 
Craves  me  to  defperation,  is,  that  I  cannot  extricate 

myfelf 
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myklf  out  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  I  have  run 
thro'  ray  imprudence.  1  have  deceivM  women, 
who  now  perfecute  me  with  the  mod  implacable 
hatred,  and  have  rendered  myfelf  hateful  to  the 
only  woman  I  ever  truly  loved  ;  and  I  have  brought 
a  crowd  of  creditors  upon  me,  that  will  not  fufFer 
ine  to  enjoy  a  moment's  peace,  nor  breathe  in 
fafety  the  common  air.  And  then  what  is  to  be- 
come of  my  father?  Oh  thought!  thought  !  thou 
art  infupportable.  I  have  nothing  now  left,  but 
the  wretch's  lad  refource,  death,  and  that  I  am  al- 
ways mailer  to  procure  to  myfelf.  [Exit, 


End  of  the  First  Act» 
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A  C  T  II.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

CLERIMONT   and  SUBTLE. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 

WHAT  will  your  father  fay,  when  he  knows 
of  all  thefe  fine  doings  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
As  you  value  your  life,  let  him  not, know  a  fingle 
fyllable, 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 

I  can  anfwer  for  myfelf,  but  other  people's 

tongues,  you  know  • 

CLERIMONT. 
Well,  we  muft  do  as  we  can,  however,  if  he 
Ihould  take  any  notice, of  .my  affairs  to  you,  be  fure 
you  deny  every  thing  lloutly. 

SUBTLE. 

You  may  be  fure  of  that.  But  pray,  fir,  are  you 
under  any  apprehenfions  of  being  taken  out  of  the 
houfe  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
And  why  that  queftion,  pray  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Becaufe  I  furprizM  you  juft  nov/  charging  your 
pifcols.  What  deviliOi  defign  is  forming  in  that 
brain  of  yours  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
To  fhoot  a  certain  perfon  thro'  the  head,  who  no 
longer  deferves  to  live  in  the  world. ^ 

SUBTLE, 
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SUBTLE. 
And  pray  who  is  this  fame  perfon  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
Time  will  fhew.  —  I  only  wait  'till  I  have  put 
fome  things  in  order  to  execute  my  defign. 

SUBTLE. 
Some  nodlurnal  rendezvous,  I  fuppofe  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
r  No,  thofe  follies  are  all  at  an  end  with  me  now  ; 
and  even  if  I  was  as  much  at  my  liberty  as  here- 
tofore, I  would  never  quit  this  houfe. 

SUBTLE. 

Oh  !  ho  1  then  it  is  vacation  time  with  you,  I 
find.  Mighty  well !  but  there  are  fome  poor  female 
plaintiffs  I  fancy,  who  will  be  terribly  enraged  at 
your  not  giving  audience. 

CLERIMONT. 
Truce  with  raillery,  Subtle,  I  am  no  longer  in 

a  humour  to  bear  with  it.  Leave  me  to  my 

reflexions. 

SUBTLE. 

Oh !  with  all  my  heart.  Throw  yourfelf  into 
that  elbow  chair,  and  I  will  fquat  down  in  this, 
and  then  let's  fee  who'll  refied  the  faflefl. 

CLERIMONT.    [  Speaking  to  himself.  ] 
Ah  too  lovely,  too  deferving  Ifabella  \ 
SUBTLE.  ITbejame.l 

Ah  divine  mrs.  Lucy,  flower  of  ferving-maids ! 
CLERIMONT. 

Why  am  I  fo  unworthy  of  you  ?  —  But  I  will  not 
die  !  — The  thoughts  of  thee  will  fweeten  life,  and 
mitigate  my  defpair. 

SUBTLE. 

How  ravifliing  are  thy  fmiles !  how  deferving  art 

1)  2  ihou 
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thou  of  all  my  tendernefs,  and  how  worthy  am  I 
of  pleafing  thee  ! 

CLERIMONT. 
My  foul,  and  all  its  faculties  are  thine,  and  yet 
thou  knoweft  it  not.    1  fhair  grieve  only  to  part 
with  you  ;  and  my  death  will  give  you  no  uneafinefs : 
that  that  diflradls  me. 

SUBTLE. 

When  we  are  marry'd  how  fond  fhall  I  be  of 
thee  !  I  fhall  fo  hug  —  fo  kifs— fo  touzle  thee. — 

fo  [to  his  Mafier]  Sir,  fir,  what's  the  matter  with 

you  ?  You  feem  furioufly  agitated. 

CLERIMONT. 
I  am  diftradled. 

SUBTLE. 
And  I  am  quite  at  my  eafe. 

CLERIMONT.  [Starthg.'] 
No  !  I  will  not  die,  till  I  have  taken  my  laft 
farewell  of  her, 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Whither  are  you  going  ? 

sC  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

I  know  not  1  vAih  I  dread  —  Subtle, 

fly  this  iriftant  to  Ifabella's  apartment,  and  tell  her 
that  I  earneflly  defire  to  fpeak  with  her. 

SUBTLE. 

You  aflonifh  me,  what  can  you  want  with  her  ? 
confider,  fiie  is  a  modeft  young  lady  ;  you  will  not 
know  how  to  behave  to  her. 

CLERIMONT. 
Alas^.  it  is  but  too  true!  yet  no  matter,  fhe 

has  fuch  an  hold  on  my  heart.  1  never  loved 

any  woman  but  her,  and  to  overwhelm  thee  at  once 
with  furprize,  know  that  I  am  Hill  more  enamour'd 
of  her  virtue  than  her  beauty,       ^  subtle. 
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SUBTLE. 

Her  virtue  ?  I  am  thunderftruck !  enamoured  of 
her  virtue  ?  I  fuppofe  it  is  CO  ruin  it  that  you  are  io 
fond  of  it. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
I  would  foonerdie  a  thoufand  deaths,  than  en- 
tertain fuch  a  thought.    Alas !  why  have  I  been  fo 
long  without  knowing,  thac  virtue  alone  -  is  truly 
worthy  of  captivating  the  heart  ? 

SUBTLE^ 

Lord,  fir,  you  are  over  head  and  ears  in  the 
vapours ;  but  after  all,  what  reafon  is  there  to 
torment  yourfelf  in  this  manner  ?  are  you  the  only 
young  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  follies  ?  time 
gets  the  I>:tter  of  all  thefe  things.  You  think  your- 
felf unworthy  of  Ifabella,  perhaps  (he  thinks  in  a 
different  manner;  come,  come,  you  are  not  the  firfr 
libertine,  who  has  been  beloved  by  a  girl  of  virtue 
and  underflanding. 

CLERI'MaNT. 

I  tell  thee,  Subtle,  Ifabella  mufl  hate  and  defpife 
me,  I  am  fure  of  it. 

SUBTLE. 
For  my  part,  I  love  her  maid  Lucy  ;  I  cannot  fay 
whether  it  is  on  account  of  her  virtue,  for  I  n^ver 
put  it  to  the  tryal,  but  I  am  very  fure  flie  will  re- 
turn my  paffion ;  Adad  !  and  here  fhe  comes,  with 
her  miftrefs. 

SCENE  IL 
E^ur  ISABELLA  W  LUCY. 

LUCY. 

But  dear  madam,  have  you  really  taken  this- 
firange  refolution  ? 

D   3  ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 
What  elfe  is  left  me  ?  vvould'fl  thou  have  mc  let 
flip  To  favourable  an  opportunity  ? 

LUCY. 
Hufh,  we  are  overheard. 

ISABELLA. 
Mercy  upon  me  !  fo  we  are  [aJvanchg  to  Cleri- 
mont]  Your  fcrvant,  Hr,  it  is  fomething  extraordinary 
to  find  you  at  home  at  this  time  of  day,  may  I  afk 
what  detains  you  within  doors? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

Pvladam,  I  have  fome  bufinefs  that-- —  This  is 
a  puzzling  quellion  Subtle.  \^Aftde  to  Subtle. J 

SUBTLE. 

A  liitle  malicious  or  fo,  indeed.  \Walks  to  the 
$ther  end  of  the  St  age  ^  and  cc  cruets  njoith  Lucy.]  Good 
day,  pretty  mrs.  Lucy. 

LUCY. 

Your  humble  fervant,  mr.  Subtle,  why,  your 
mafter  and  you  are  in  an  idle  humour  to-day,  me- 
think&,  \_Here  they  coquet  in  du7nb  J^eiv.J 

CLERIMONT. 
May  I,  without  being  impertinent,  madam,  afk 
what  was  the  refolution  you  was  juft  now  fpeaking 
of? 

ISABELLA. 
It  was,  fir,  to  go  and  receive  a  legacy  of  five 
hundred  pounds  left  me  by  an  aunt,  who  died 
lately. 

CLERIMONT. 
I  muft  own,  I  fee  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
fuch  a  refolution. 

ISABELLA. 
True  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  I  propofe  to 
lay  it  out  may  perhaps  furprize  your. 

SUBTLE* 
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SUBTLE.     [JJids  to  his  majier.] 

If  (he  fhould  have  an  inclination  to  make  you  a 
prefect  of  it,  it  would  come  very  a-propos. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T.    [J/itie  to  Subtle.] 

Peace  !  She  has  too  much  under/landing  to  make 
fo  ridiculous  an  advance. 

SUBTLE.  [Afide.'] 
Put  the  queflion  home,  however ;  that  can  do  no 
hurt. 

CLERIMONT.  [Tc?  Ifabella,  ivho  is  going  out.'] 
Are  you  going,  madam  ? 

ISABELLA. 
Yes,  fir;  fori  have  no  time  to  lofe:  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  prefhng,  and  my  lawyer  waits  forme. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Vouchfafe  me  a  v/ord  before  we  part, 

I  S  A  B  E  L  A. 
What  have  you  to  fay  to  rae  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
May  I  prefame  to  afk  one  favour  of  you  ? 

ISABELLA. 
What  is  that,  pray,  fir  ? 

CLERIMONT/ 
To  inform  me  what  ufe  you  propofe  to  make  of 
this  legacy  of  your  aunt's  ? 

ISABELLA. 
It  is  all  the  fortune  I  have  in  the  world.  You 
know  my  father  left  me  young,  an  orphan,  and 
without  any  dependence  upon  earth.  Year's,  vvi:h 
an  excefs  of  generofity  rarely  to  be  paralleled,  re- 
ceived the  daughter  of  his  deceafed'  friend  as  his 
own  ;  bred  me  up  under  his  hofpitable  roof;  and 
has  been  a  parent  to  me  in  et^ery  fenfe  of  tlie  Vv'ord. 
But  now  that,  by  my  aunt's  deceafe,  I  am  in  pofltf- 

1^  4  fion 
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fion  of  wherewithal  to  procure  me  a  comfortable 
fiibfiftence,  I  am  refoived  to  be  no  longer  a  burthen 
to  him,  but  to  employ  the  little  I  have  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  will  anfwer  all  my  wants  for  the  reft  of 
my  life. 

CLERIMONT. 
They  muft  be  very  circumfcrib'd  then. 

ISABELLA. 
And  fo  they  ought  to  be.    The  articles  are  al- 
ready drawn. 

SUBTLE. 
What  does  fiie  mean  ?  articles  of  marriage  ? 

LUCY. 
No,  truly,  quite  the  contrary. 

ISABELLA. 
I  am  refoived  to  retire  to  a  convent,  where  they 
are  ready  to  i^ceive  me  for  life,  in  confsderation  of 
affigning  over  my  fortune  for  my  fubliilsnce  :  and 
J  declare  to  you,  that  I  fhall  enter  a  convent  with 
more  joy,  than  many  others  leave  it  to  enter  into 
the  world  again. 

CLERIMONT. 
Good  God  !  what  can  have  obliged  you  to  forn> 
fo  ftrange  a  defign  ?  and  fo  fuddenly  too  ? 

ISABELLA. 
Can  you  ask  that  queftion  ?    It  is  yourfelf ;  it  is^ 
you  who  are  the  caufe. 

CLERIMONT. 
Amazement !  I,  madam  1  I  the  caufe  ? 

ISABELLA, 
You,  and  you  alone. 

CLERIMONT. 
What  is  it  you  tell  me  r 
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ISABELLA. 
The  truth.    Say,  fir;  is  it  not  you  who  have 
ruined  your  father  ? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

Who  has  told  you  fo  ? 

ISABELLA. 
Himfelf.  He  complains  of  it  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment.  It 
vv  as  but  this  very  morning,  in  my  prefence,  that  he 
fighed,  and  took  on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  woul-d 
have  pierced  the  moft  obdurate  heart.  }c  is  now 
above  three  years  that  I  have  been  a  burthen  to 
him  ;  and  heaven  knows  with  what  fatisfadion  I 
now  find  myfelf  poiTeflcd  of  a  fmail  pittance,  that 
enables  me  to  provide  for  myfelf,  and  rid  him  of 
tiiat  burthen ;  and  fhould  I  not  think  myfelf  to  be 
the  moft  unworthy  of  all  creatures,  if  I  did  not 
make  that  ufe  of  the  fupport  which  heaven  has 
fent  rae/  which  my  unhappy  fituation  didates  to 
me. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Alas !  what  you  fay  is  but  too  juft.  Farewell, 
too  lovely  Ifabella;  I  fhall  not  long  regret  your 
lofs . 

ISABELLA.  [^^f>gnIy.] 
I  believe  you,  fir 

LUCY. 

A  very  pretty  compliment,  truly  I  a.  mighty  af- 
fedionate  farewell. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

More  afFedionate  than  you  imagine,  Lucy,  * 

SUBTLE.    [To  Lucy,  ha/f-cryirg.] 

Are  folks  regretted  after  they  are  dead,  Lucy  ? 

LUCY. 

Why  }  do  you  think  your  mafter  is  going  to  die  ? 

D  5  SUBTLE^ 
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SUBTLE. 

Ay,  and  I  too  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  fliould  fol- 
low your  mirtrefs. 

LUCY. 
Madam,  this  claims  feme  attention. 

ISABELLA. 
PHia  !  you  fool ;  can  ft  thou  not  perceive  that 
V)0th  mafter  and  man  are  making  a  jefl  of  us  ?  Is 
there  any  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  life  mr.  Cle- 
rimont  has  led,  that  he  is  a  man  to  die  for  love  ? 
What  a  fimple  v/ench  art  thou,  to  give  heed  to  fuch 
id  e  flourifnes  i 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T.  [In  great  agitation.'] 
Madam  !  madam  !  do  not  drive  me  to  defpair. 
I  cannot  drefs  my  paffion  up  in  apt  terms  to  pleafe 
a  lady's  ear;  but  I  am,  prepared  to  give  you  the 
moll  udcniable  proofs  of  it,  by  facrificing  my  life 
this  inftant  at  your  feet.    lam,  madam;  I  am  — 

SUBTLE.    [To  Lucy.] 

I  am  not  quite  fo  well  prepared  as  my  mafler  ; 
but  1  would  not  have  you  tempt  me  too  far ;  pr'ythee 
do  not. 

LUCY. 

Lord,  madam,  they  make  me  tremble  f 

ISABELLA.    [With  an  air  of  difdain.'] 

Is  it  pofTible  any  preacure  can  be  fo  credulous  ? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T.    [Attempting  to  draiv  his  fivord,] 

Well,  then,  cruel  fair  one,  if  you  mull  be  con- 
vinced  

ISABELLA.    [Holding  him.] 
Good  heavens,  mr.  Clerimont !  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Make  hafle  to  prevent  me,  Lucy,  or  I  lhall  


LUCY. 
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LUCY. 
Oh  !  I  am  in  no  fuch  hurry. 

SUBTLE. 

Faith  you  are  in  the  right  i — I  will  not  kill  my- 
fdf  till  I  have  feen  you  iafe  in  the  convent ;  but 

then — look  to  it-  

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T.    [Haftily  to  Ifabella.  J 

Confefs  this  inftant  that  you  believe  I  love  you  ; 
or  

ISABELLA. 
Well,  well,  I  do  bdieve  it. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
That  I  adore  you. 

ISABELLA,  [renderly.l 

Well,  I  will  believe  all  you  would  have  me. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
And  that  I  lhall  die  with  regret  for  your  lofs,  if 
I  do  not  die  before  you  enter  the  convent. 

ISABELLA. 
Before  I  enter  the  convent  I 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T; 
Yes,  madam.    Believe  what  1  now  tell  you,  and 
I  fhall  die  contented.  — 

ISABELLA. 
Imivftconfefs  you  furprize  me.  I  had«  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  exped  fuch  a  behaviour  from  you  ; 
but  your  words  carry  an  air  of  truth  that  convince 
me  ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  owning  that  I  am 
fenfiblc  

C  L  E  R  I  iM  O  N  T. 
You  overjoy  me.    To  this  goodnefs  add  that  of 
promiftng  me  that  you  will  not  enter  the  convent  till 
after  I  have  difpofed  of  this  wretched  being. 

ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 
Good  God  I  what  do  you  mean  ^ 

CLERIMONT. 
In  all  probability  you  will  not  long  remain  a 
flranger  to  my  meaning.  Do  me  the  kindnefs  to 
afTure  my  father,  from  me,  how  fenfibly  I  am 
grieved  at  having  fo  barbaroufly  abufed  his  good- 
ncfs.  Will  you  promife  mc  what  I  now  afk  of  you  ? 
I  conjure  you  to  do  it  by  all  that  you  hold  moft  dear. 
Once  more,  adorable  Ifabella,  farewell. 

ISABELLA. 
Yes,  Clerimont,  I  do  promife  you, — I  fwear. — I 
—Lucy,  let  us  quit  this  place  ;  his  looks  terrify 
jnc,  I  am  ready  to  faint. 

[Exeunt  Ifabella  a^id  Lucy.] 

SCENE  IIL 

SUBTLE. 

Do  you  know,  my  ever- honoured  maftcr,  that 
you  .talk  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner  ?  And 
then,  your  looks  carry  fuch  defpair  in  them,  that 
they  terrify  every  one  ;  and  me  more  than  the 
reft.  Give  me  leave  to  a{k  you  one  little  quef- 
tion,  and  promife  me  you  will  not  be  angry. 

CLERIMONT. 
I  promife  thee  I  will  not. 

SUBTLE. 

Well  then,  under  corredion,  are  you  going 
mad  ? 

CLERIMONT.  [Sfghing.'] 
Wretch  that  I  am  !    Doft  thou  remember  what 
Ifabella  told  me  concerning  my  father  ?    I  am  no 
longer  worthy  to  live. 


SUBTLE. 
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S  U  B  T  L  E.     {Kijpng  his  band.} 
My  dear,  dear  mafler  ! 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Be  comforted,  Subtle  ;  I  fnall  not  forget  th/ 
faithful  fer vices. 

SUBTLE.  [Crying,] 

Lord  blefs  me,  fir  !  what  would  you  be  at  ? 
Forget  them,  forget  them  ;  fo  you  do  but  live. 
Mercy  on  us  !  you  talk  as  if  you  was  going  to 
make  your  will. 

CLERIMONT.    [JVith  a  refolute  air,] 
No  !  I  am  not  to  be  moved.    I  charge  thee. 
Subtle,  not  to  affli<^  thyfelf :  if  thou  doft,  it  will 
be  the  wonfe  for  thee,  I  can  alTure  you. 

SUBTLE. 

Zounds  I  what  does  he  mean  ?  [JJtae,]  I, 
fir  f  I  aiHid  myfelf  ?  not  I  indeed.  I  never  had  fo 
great  an  inclination  to  laugh  in  all  my  life. 

CLERIMONT, 

To  bugh  ?  Execrable  villain  !  are  my  misfor- 
tunes to  be  laoght  at? 

SUBTLE. 
Oh,  Lord,  no  fir !    No,  no.    I — I — I  neither 
laugh,  nor  cry,  fir. 

CLERIMONT. 

That  is  as  I  would  have  it  Here,  take 

this  letter. 

SUBTLE,    [Staring  and  trembling.] 

This  letter,  fir  1     Yes,  fir. 

CLERIMONT. 
Carry  it,  this  inftant,  to  that  Jew,  that  Turk^ 
that  cut- throat,  Solomon,  that  lives  juft  by  

SUBTLE. 

Ay,  this  is  fomething  like. 

CLERIMONT. 
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C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

And  be  fure  you  bring  me  an  anfvver.  If  he 
fhould  refufe  to  comply  with  what  I  defire  of  him 
in  that  letter,  fly  into  a  rnge  againft  him  ;  threaten, 
abufe  him  ;  and,  to  frighten  him  ftill  more,  tell 
him  he  may  exped  the  moil  dreadful  confequences 
from  my  rage  and  refentment. 

SUBTLE. 
Let  me  alone  to  manage  him,  fir.    Til  give  him 
a  fweat,  1  warrant  him. 

CLERIMONT. 
I  fhall  wait  for  your  return,  in  order  to  give  you 
another  commiffion. 

SUBTLE. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  to  afic  what  it  may  be  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
Why,  I  would  have  you  take  my  cloaths,  and 
fell  them  for  what  you  can  get,  and  bring  me  the 
money. 

SUBTLE.  {Cryirg.l 

Sir  ! — dear  fir ! 

CLERIMONT.    {Offering  to  p  ike  him:] 

Rafcal  !  are  you  crying  again? 

S'  U  B  T  L  E. 
1,  fir  ? — Lord,  I  am  fure  I  would  be  very  mierry 
if  I  durft  ;  ,but  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
I  will  go  and  execute  your  commands; 

CLERIMONT. 
And  I  will  retire  to  my  chamber  till  you  come 
back  :  for  my  father  may,  perhaps,  come  into 
this  room,  and  he  has  forbidden  me  to  appear  in 
his  prefence. 

SUBTLE. 
Here  comes  mr.  Truman. 

CLERIMONT, 
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C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
I  dread  the  fi^ht  of  him,  even  more  than  that 
of  my  father.  [^^xa, 

SCENE      IV.  . 

Enier  TRUMAN. 

T  R  U  M  A  N. 

Hey  day  I  What's  the  matter,  Subtle  ?  yoia 
feem  llrangely  difordered. 

SUBTLE. 
Truly,  I  have  reafon  enough.    Do  ydu  know, 
that  my  poor  malier^s  wits  are  gone  a  wool-ga- 
theriijg  ? 

T  R  U  M  A  ISr. 
What  dofl  mean  ? 

SUBTLE. 
What  do  I  mean  ?   why,  he  falls  into  fuch  un- 
accountable fits,  that  he  frightens  me  out  of  my 
fenfes.    And  I  have  dreadful  apprehenfions,  left 
the  rage  he  is  pofTefied  (vith  fliould  drive  hira  tO" 
commit  feme  defperate  adt  upon  

TRUMAN.. 

Upon  whom-? 

SUBTLE. 
Upon  himfelf    Do  you  know,  fir,  that  I  have 
llrong  reafons  to  believe  he  has  a  defign  to  blow 
out  his  own  brains  ? 

TRUMAN.  [Sneerwg/y.] 

The  devil  he  has ! 

SUBTLE- 
I  furpris'd  him,  juft  now,  charging  his  pidols, 
and  trying  poftures  before  a  glafs.    His  brain  is 
turned,  take  my  v^ord  for  it. 

TRUMAN.  [Sw/ir^,] 

Serioufly  ?  subtle. 
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SUBTLE. 
Serloufly.    And  I  fliould  not  wonder  in  the  leaft 
to  find  him  dead  when  I  come  back. 

TRUMAN. 
A  very  moving  affair,  indeed! 

SUBTLE. 

Icod,  fir,  you  may  make  a  jeft  of  it,  if  you 
pleafe  j  but.  Jet  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  ferious  matter. 

TRUMAN. 

Well,  as  I  hope  to  live,  the  fellov/  puts  fo  me- 
lancholly  a  face  upon  the  flory,  that  it  might  im- 
pofe  upon  any  one  who  did  not  know  him.  Your 
mafter  has  given  you  a  mighty  pretty  part  in  this 
farce  ;  and  to  do  you  juflice,  you  perform  it  to  the 
life. 

SUBTLE. 

If  I  was  in  a  humour  for  laughing  now,  I  could 
divert  myfelf  very  heartily  at  your  pretended  cun- 
ning :  but,  by  my  foul,  it  is  no  joking  matter.  Do 
you  think,  pray,  if  he  did  not  look  upon  himfelf 
as  a  dead  man  already,  that  he  would  go  and  fell 
all  his  cloaths  ?  You  will  have  a  proof  in  a  minute 
of  the  truth  of  v^hat  I  fay  to  you  ;  for  I  myfelf,. 
d'ye  fee,  am  charged  with  that  bufinefs ;  and  am 
to  fet  about  it  as  foon  as  I  have  delivered  this  let- 
ter, and  brought  an  anfwer. 

TRUMAN. 
Will  you  trufl  me  with  a  fight  of  it  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Mod  readily  ;  befides,  it  is  not  fealed  ;  and  I 
am  as  curious  to  know  the  contents  of  it  as  your- 
felf,  for  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it. 

TRUMAN. 
Well,  your  curiofity  will  now  be  fatisfied  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  if  you  are  really  ignorant  ofnhe  contents, 

SUBTLE, 
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SUBTLE. 

Why,  do  you  take  me  for  a  liar,  fir  ? 
TRUMAN. 

I  fhall  not  abfolutely  fay  that ;  but  this  I  know 
for  certain,  my  good  mr.  Subtle,  that  you  are  very 
apt  to  fubilitute  the  fertile  inventions  of  your  own 
brain  in  the  room  of  truth. 

SUBTLE. 
And  you,  fir,  out  of  your  great  care  not  to  be 
impofed  upon,  become  the  dupe  of  ^'our  own  fa- 
gacity. 

TRUMAN. 

May  be  fo  :  however,  let  us  read  your  mailer's 
letter  to  Solomon  [Looking  at  it."]  Upon  my  word 
the  fuperfcription  is  in  an  original  ftile.  [Reads. ^ 
"  To  the  arch  ufurer,  Solomon."  A  very  pretty 
tkle  he  has  complimented  him  vvith  !  "  You  old 

fcoundrel  !"  

SUBTLE. 

A  very  pompous  beginning  ! 

TRUMAN.  [Reads.^ 
**  If  you  do  not  immediately,  on  the  receipt  of 

**  this  letter,  deliver  to  the  bearer  the  jewels  which 
I  pledged  with  you  for  an  hundred  guineas,  of 
which  I  never  received  more  than  fifty,  I  fvvear 

"  by  all  that  is  mod  facred  to  a  man  of  honour, 

^«  that  I  will  beat  thee  to  death  the  firfl  moment  I 

"  have  the  unhappinefs  to  fee  thee.  You  know  I 
am  a  perlon  of  my  word.  Think  upon  this,  but 
be  fpeedy  in  thy  refolves ;  and  if  they  fliould 

"  be  not  to  comply  with  what  1  here  defire,  fend. 

"  for  a  lawyer,  and  make  thy  will  out  of  hand. 

"  However,  I  promife  to  pay  thee  the  hun- 
dred  pieces  thou  haft  fiecc'd  me  of,  as  fooii 
as  I  am  in  cafh.    Thus  much  to  the  greateil  of 

•*  aii  rafcals  j  the  molt  execrable,  of  ufurers  ;  and 

«*  the 
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"  the  betrayer  and  fleecer  of  your 's, 

"  Clerimont." 

SUBTLE. 
In  troth  this  is  a  curious  piece  to  keep  by  one. 

TRUMAN. 
In  good  earned,  my  dear  Subtle,  this  fame  epi- 
file  fhews  the  writers  brain  to  be  a  little  turned. 

SUBTLE. 
Well,  you  fee  now  if  I  was  jelling  wich  you. 

TRUMAN. 
Upon  my  word  I  begin  to  believe  what  you  fay. 

SUBTLE. 
Sir,  lam  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  con- 
defcenfion. 

TRUMAN. 
Excufe  my  diftruft,  Subtle  ;  you  know  you  have 
taken  me  in  fometimes.  - 

SUBTLE. 

Why,  fir,  when  you  prided  yourfelf  upon  your 
great  difcernment,  Imuftownltook  a  pleafure  in 
trying  my  fKill  upon  you  ;  but  put  your  confidence 
in  me,  and  if  ever  1  impofe  upon  you  in  the  lead 
particular,  hang  me  up  for  the  greateft  villain 
breathing. 

TRUMAN. 

Will  yeu  promife  this  ferioufiy  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour.    Only  trufl  me,  and 
I  will  fooner  die  than  deceive  you. 

TRUMAN. 
Well,  then,  here  it  reds,  let  us  a6l  in  concert ; 
and  endeavour  to  fave  your  mafter,  if  polTible,  from 
the  dreadful  precipice  on  which  his  follies  have 
brought  him  ;  but  he  muft  be  led  back  by  de- 
grees, and  without  confuking  his  farther,  whof^  too 

great 
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great  tendernefs  would  overthrow  our  whole 
fcheme,  and  compleat  the  ruin  of  his  fon.  Will 
you  afiifl  me  in  this  laudable  defign? 

SUBTLE. 
With  all  my  heart.    You  know  I  have  fome  ta- 
lents. 

TRUMAN. 
Yes,  yes ;  when  you  have  a  mind  to  it,  no  one 
Hi  ore. 

SUBTLE, 
Well,  they  are  all  at  your  fervice. 

TRUMAN. 
I  take  you  at  your  word.    Let  us  begin  by  this 
bufinefs  of  the  jewels  :  and,  in  the  firft  place,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  will  not  be  quite  fafe  in  be-irjg 
the  bearer  of  this  peremptory  demand. 

SUBTLE. 

1  am  very  fenfible  of  that. 

TRUMAN. 
I'll  take  the  bufinefs  upon  m.yfelf. 

SUBTLE. 
Faith  you'll  oblige  me  greatly.    I  am  not  very 
fond  of  meddling  to  my  own  detriment. 

TRUMAN. 
I'll  go  to  this  ufarer,  red-em  the  jevvelsi  and 
give  them  to  you  to  carry  to  your  mafter,  with" 
v/hom  you  lhall  make  your  court,  by  telling  him 
that  you  bully'd  the  old  fellow  out  of  them.  I 
leave  you  alone  to  drei^s  up  a  narrative  of  this  dan- 
gerous and  hazardous  exploit. 

SUBTLE. 
You  may  ;  and  if  I  fail,  my  name's  not  Subtle. 

TRUMAN. 
One  thing  I  muft  obfcrve  to  you,  which  is,  that 
there  is  an  abfolute  nsceiiity  for  bis  being  kept  in 

ignorance,. 
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ignorance,  at  Icaft  for  fome  time,  of  the  endeavours 
which  are  ufed  to  fave  him  ;  and  I  think  you  have 
too  great  a  regard  for  your  mafter  to  betray  me.  * 

SUBTLE. 
You  fay  true,  fir ;  I  love  him  as  dear  as  I  do  my 
own  foul  i  and  in  betraying  you,  I  Ihould  betray 
him. 

TRUMAN. 
Spoke  like  a  lad  of  underllanding  and  integrity  ; 
henceforward  I  fhall  repofe  an  entire  confidence  ia 
thee. 

SUBTLE. 
And  let  the  ufe  I  make  of  it  fpeak  for  me. 

TRUMAN. 

Fare  thee  well,  I  mull  now  to  Solomon's.  [Exit, 
SCENE  V. 

SUBTLE.  [Solus.] 
Well,  I  certainly  muft  have  one  of  the  bed  hearts 
in  the  world,  to  renounce  the  pleafure  of  cheating^ 
this  old  fellow  :  While  he  diflrufted  me,  I  glory'd  in 
making  him  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  my  ge- 
nius, and  revenging  myfelf  on  him  for  his  fuipi- 
cions :  but  now  1  am  determined  to  ierve  him  faith- 
fully, and  facrifice  my  talents  and  fame  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  my  dear  mailer.  As  to  his  father,  it  is 
different ;  1  will  at  lead  refetve  to  myfelf  a  power 
of  vexing  him  for  my  amufement.  And  here  he 
comes  very  opportunely. 

SCENE  VI. 

E^.fer  WEALTHY. 

WEALTHY. 
Wei'*  Subtle,  what  is  ny  fon  doing  ? 

SUBTLE. 
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SUBTLE. 
What  he  fhould  not  do. 

WEALTHY* 
How  !  in  my  houfe  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Lord,  where  is  the  houfe  in  which  this  is  net 
done  ? 

WEALTHY. 

Why,  as  you  fay  But  what  new  follies  has 

my  fon  committed  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Oh !  they  are  out  of  number.    I  fhall  therefore 
confine  mylelf  to  his  lali  and  greateft ;  that  which 
furpafies  all  his  former  ones,  and  will  ftrike  you 
with  amazement. 

m 

WEALTHY. 
Good  God  !  what  can  it  be  ? 

SUBTLE. 

He  is  in  love. 

WEALTHY. 

The  devil  take  the  fellow  !  I  thought  fome 
dreadful  accident  had  befallen  him.  Is  this  all  ? 
Go,  go;  I  know  my  fon  too  well  to  fuppofe  him 
capable  of  being  in  lovs, 

SUBTLE. 
May  be  fo ;  but  I  can  affure  you  he  is,  and  over 
head  and  ears  too. 

WEALTHY. 

Indeed  !  and  with  whom  ? 

SUBTLE. 
The  very  lady  you  was  wiQiing  him  to  have  for 
a  wife. 

WEALTHY, 
Ifabella  ?  subtle^ 
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SUBTLE. 

The  fame. 

WEALTHY. 
I  can  never  believe  it. 

SUBTLE. 

-And  yet  it  is  as  true,  as  that  I  am  in  love  with 
her  maid  Lucy.    Do  you  believe  ic  now  ? 

WEALTHY. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  your  amours,  mr.  rafcal  ! 
but  as  to  my  Ion  

SUBTLE. 
Here  Ihe  comes  in  propria  pcrfona;  afk  her  your- 
felf  if  your  Ton  is  not  in  love  with  her  miftrefs. 

SCENE  vir. 

E^fer  LUCY. 

LUCY.    [Ci^'t'jyiKg  iow  to  Wealthy.] 

Sir,  your  moft  obedient  fervant. 

WEALTHY. 
Is  it  you,  mrs.  Lucy  ? 

LUCY. 

I  believe  fo,  fir. 

WEALTHY, 
Where  is  your  miftrefs  ? 

LUCY, 

In  her  chamber,  fjr ;  very  bufy  in  receiving  mo- 
ney. 

WEALTHY. 
In  receiving  money  ? 

LUCY. 

Yes,  fir;  your  lawyer  has  juft  brought  her  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  very  civilly  told  us,  that  as  he 

thought 
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thought  we  were  both  very  pretty,  he  would  do  our 
bufinefs  for  us  out  of  hand.  He  came  juil  as  you 
went  out  to  feek  him.  I  affure  you  he  is  very 
much  of  a  gentleman,  for  a  lawyer. 

WEALTHY. 
I  (hall  thank  him  for  his  civility.    But  to  come 
to  another  point :  tell  me  Lucy,  is  it  true,  that  my 
fon  is  in  love  with  Ifabella  ? 

LUCY. 

Here  is  mr.  Subtle,  fir-j  he  knows  thofe  matters 
better  than  I. 

SUBTLE. 

You  know,  madam,  what  my  mafler  faid  to 
your  miflrefs ;  you  was  prefentat  all  thatpafled. 

LUCY. 

It  is  very  true,  {ir ;  but  I  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mere  piece  of  gallantry ;  a  joke,  and  nothing  more. 

SUBTLE. 

May  be  fo,  madam  ;  but  permit  me  to  afTure 
you,  that  my  mafter  is  neither  a  man  of  gallantry, 
nor  a  joker ;  and  that  his  declaration  was  pure, 
fimple,  and  fmcere,  as  was  that  of  your  humble 
fervant. 

LUCY.    [Curt'/yhg  :o  Sufetle.] 
Sir,  you  are  pleafed  to  flatter  me. 

SUBTLE.    [Bows  to  Lucy.] 

Madam,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  believe  me  ? 

LUCY. 

But,  fir  !  

SUBTLE. 
But  madam  !  — 

WEALTHY.    [!na  Paffion,'] 
Zounds!  what  a  to-do  is  here  with  fir  and  ma- 
dam, and  madam  and  lir!  Truce  with  your  compli- 
ments. 
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ments,  if  you  pleafe  :  do  you  think  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  Hand  and  liften  to  your  impertinences  : 

SUBTLE. 
Impertinences,  fir !  this  lady  is  a  ftranger  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  fir. 

LUCY. 

And  fo  is  mr.  Subtle  too,  I  afTure  you,  fir  5  im- 
pertinences, indeed! 

WEALTHY. 
'Sdeath,  are  you  at  it  again  ;  no  more  of  thh 
Huff,  I  tell  you,  but  let  us  come  to  the  point.  Do 
you  hear,  mrs.  Abigail  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Zounds  !  Abigail  ! 

WEALTHY. 
V/ill  you  hold  your  tongue,  mr.  jackanapes. 

LUCY. 

Jackanapes  1 

WEALTHY. 
'Od's  blood  !  ril  give  a  hearty  box  of  the  ear  to 
the  firft  of  you  that  dare  fpeak,  without  I  afk  you 
a  queftion.    [To  Lucy.]    Tell  me,  I  fay,  has  my 
fon  made  a  declaration  of  love  to  your  miftrefs  ? 

LUCY. 

In  form. 

SUBTLE. 

Very  true,  indeed,  fir ;  formaliter,  as  the  Latin 
cxprefies  it. 

W  E  A  L  T  H*Y. 
Hark'e,  fir  j  if  you  fpeak  Latin,  or  any  other 
language,  till  you  are  fpoken  to,  I'll  break  your 
bones. 

SUBTLE. 

Do  you  fpeak  then,  madam ;  I  {hall  have  my 
turn  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

WEALTHY. 
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WEALTHY.    [To  Lucy.] 
Anfwer  me  truly  to  what  I  have  to  alk  you ;  and 
in  as  few  words  as  polTible.    What  does  your  mi- 
flrefs  fay  to  this  declaration  ? 

LUCY. 

Nothing, 

WEALTH  Y. 
Has  not  fhe  told  you  her  fentiments  upon 
^head  ?  '  .r^. 

LUCY.  ^^^^ 

No, 

WEALTHY. 
Is  this  the  firft  time  my  fon  has  declared  his  paf. 
fion  ? 

LUCY. 

Yes. 

WEALTHY. 
Do  you  tell  me  the  truth  ? 

LUCY. 

Yes. 

WEALTHY. 

Yes  and  no,  no  and  yes.  What  can  you  anfwer 
only  by  monofyllables  ? 

LUCY. 

It  is  my  way  of  anfwering,  when  lam  afiaid  of 
over- talking  people. 

SUBTLE.    [Laughi';ig  ajide.] 

A  fine  wench  !  (he's  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 

WEALTHY. 
What  are  you  faying  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Nothing. 

WEALTHY. 
You  are  making  a  jell  of  me,  I  think; 

SUBTLE. 

No. 

E  WfALTHT. 
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WEALTHY. 
Do  you  remember  what  I  promifed  you  juft  now.^ 

SUBTLE. 

Yes. 

W  E  A  L  T  H  y. 

I  (hall  make  you  kugh  on  the  wron^  fide  of  your 
.mouth. 

SUBTLE. 

Jndeed ! 

WEALTHY.    [Going  to  Jlrike  him^  he  avoids  the  blofW.'\ 

What  you  are  the  ape  of  this  baggage  ? 

SUBTLE. 

;I  am  no  ape,  fir ,  tHank  heaven  I  have  the  gift 
.of  originality, 

WEALTHY. 
Well  then,  mr.  original,  anf^er  cie  feriouHy, 
and  without  that  impudent  grin  upon  your'face,  or 
I'll  twift  your  head  behind  you,  what  is  your  opi- 
nion of  this  declaration  of  your  mafter's  ?  Am  I  to 
believe  for  a  truth  that  he  is  in  love  ?  Speak  without 
any  faucy  jeiling  or  afFedation  of  monoiyllables  i 
or  

S  U  B  T  L'  E.    ^Dra'wlng  -out  his  ioords.'\ 

Since  you  will  have  me  fpeak,  fir  ; — and  give  you 
a  ca-tc-go-ri-cal  anfwer, — 1  mud  confefs,  that  afper 
the  moll  mature  con-fi  de-ra-ti  on,  de-li-be-ra-ti- 
on,  and  men-ti-ver-fa-tion,  on  the  unhappy  fi-tu. 
.artion  of  mr.  Cle-ri-mont  Wealthy,  your  ho-nour's 
ion,  and  my  dear  ho-nour-ed  and  re-ve-ren-ced 
.m  after,  1^  

V/  E  A  L  T  H  Y. 
Speak  a  little  fafter,  mr.  rafcal,  if  you  pleafe  ; 
or  I  (hall  quicken  the  pace  of  that  impudent  tongue 
of  your's.    I  had  rather  be  ftunned  with  your  vo- 
lubility than  plagued  with  this  hefitation. 

SUBTLE, 
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SUBTLE. 
Why, — fir, — as  yoa  feem  to  have  a  great  an-ti- 
pa  thy  to  bre-vi-ty,  I  thought  a  little  cir-cum-lo- 
cu-ti-on— — 

WEALTHY. 
Lucy,  fetch  me  a  (lick. 

SUBTLE.  * 

A  ftick  !  oh !  this  is  not  to  be  borne  with  any 
longer  ;  you  lhall  give  me  fatisfadion  for  this  in- 
fult,  fay  I  told  you  fo.    [Ru;2s  of.] 

WEALTHY.    [Running  after  him.] 

Satisfadion  I  an  abominable !  infolent ! — Come 
hither,  rafcal ;  come  hither. 

SCENE  VIII. 
E^^fer  WEALTHY. 

WEALTHY. 
Was  ever  fuch  a  villain  !  he'  has  put  me  into  a 
fweat  from  head  to  foot — Lucy ! — 

LUCY. 

You  had  better  recover  your  breath  a  little: 
fir,  pray  take  your  own  time,  I  am  in  no  hurry. 

WEALTHY. 

What  are  you  going  to  begin  again  ? 

LUCY. 

Not  I,  indeed  j — but  you  put  me  in  an  ill  hu- 
mour. 

WEALTHY. 
Becaufe  I  would  have  chaftifed  that  fcoundrel,  I 
fuppofe.  . 

LUCY. 

To  be  fure. 

E    2  WEALTHY. 
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WEALTHY. 
I  would  ad vife  you  to  take  care  how  you  put  Kie 
^  in.a  paflioa,  or  I  fhall  fend  you  out  of  doors. 

LUCY. 

What  do  I  care  ;  I  am  going  to  pafs  the  reft  of 
my  days  in  a  convent. 

WEALTHY. 
A  convent !  You  don't  feem  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  null's  flelh  ^bouc  you. 

L  U  C  Y. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  my  miftrefs  and  I  muft  com- 
fQrt,each  other  as  well  as  we  can. 

WEALTHY.  i 
Your  miftrefs  and  you  !  Is  your  miftrefsgoing 
into  a  convent  too  ? 

LUCY. 

Yes,  needs  muft  when  the  devil  drives  ;  and  fo 
I  go  to  keep  her  company.  She  has  juft  received 
her  portion  ;  and  fhe  intends  to  difpofe  of  her 
jewels  to  raife  money  to  pay  my  entrance. 

WEALTHY. 

ril  have  none  of  thefe  ;  doings  I  have  other 
things  in  view  for  her.  I  propofe  that  fhe  fhall 
ailift  me  to  reclaim  my  fon  from  his  extravagances. 

LUCY. 

That  would  be  a  difficult  tafk. 

WEALTHY. 
Quite  the  contrary,  if  he  is  truly  in  love. 

LUCY. 

One  would  think  he  was ;  for  he  was  going  to 
kill  himfelf,  to  convince  her  of  his  paffion. 

WEALTHY. 

To  kill  himfelf!  Was  he  in  eameft  ? 

LUCY, 
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LUCY. 

If  not  he  is  a  great  hypocrite  ;  for  I  am  fure  he 
frightened  us  both  out  of  our  wits. 

WEALTHY. 

Oh  !  lUl  anfwer  for  him  he  is  no  hypocrite/ 

LUCY. 

Well,  then,  look  carefully  after  him  ;  for  he  told 
us  very  feriouHy,  that  he  had  not  four  and  twenty 
hours  to  live. 

Vv  E  A  L  T"H  Y. 

Good  God  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  That  carfed  fel- 
low,  Truman,  has  always  icept  me  from  explain- 
ing myfelf ;  his  cruel  prudence  will  drive  me 
mad.  You  will  fee  that  he  will  be  the  caufe  of  my 
lofing  my  fon,  a  fon  I  love  to  diftraclion,  and  ne- 
ver dared  to  tell  him  fo,  for  fear  of  offending  that 
old  fool.  I'll  go  this  moment  and  find  out  the  poor 
child,  and  do  every  thing  that  he  would  have  me. 

LUCY. 

Sir,  I  am  but  a  giddy  young  girl ;  yet  I  mud 
confefs  I  would  adl  more  prudently  if  I  was  in  your 
place.  Here  you  pafs  in  the  world  for  a  perfon  of 
great  underllanding  ;  and  yet  

WEALTHY.- 

Well  ! 

LUCY. 

I  dare  not  proceed,  fir  ;  butyco  may  guefs  what' 
I  was  going  to  fay. 

WEALTHY. 
You  was  going  to  fay,  I  fuppofe,  that,  with  all 
my  boafted  knowledge,  I  have  not  common  fenfe. 
Well,  fpeak  freely,  I  give  you  leave. 

LUCY. 

Indeed  you  have  gueffed  at  my  meaning. 

E  3  wealthy; 
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WEALTHY. 
And  you  are  in  the  right ;  my  love  to  my  foa- 
has  blinded  my  reafon. 

LUCY. 

If  you  would  truft  to  me,  I  could  extricate  you 
out  of  this  diiHculty. 

WEALTHY. 
By  what  means  ? 

LUCY. 

By  means  of  my  miftrefs ;  for  you  irmH  know 
fhe  is  entirely  governed  by  me. 

WEALTHY. 

So  much  the  worfe. 

LUCY. 

Rather  fay  fo  much  the  better.  I  am  determined 
that  {he  (hail  oblia^e  Clerimoixt  to  return  to  reafon* 
Love  lhall  produce  this  miracle. 

WEALTHY. 
It  will  be  a  new  one. 

LUCY. 

But  not  the  lefs  real  I  aiTure  you.  Leave  me  to 
manage  your  bartk,  and  my  life  for  it  I  will  bring 
you  fafe  into  port. 

WEALTHY. 
And  if  you  fucceed,  I'll  give  you  a  handfome 
portion. 

LUCY. 

Where  are  you  to  get  it  ?  are  you  not  entirely 
ruined,  beggared,  as  we  may  fay  ? 

WEALTHY. 
Never  trouble  thyfelf  about  that.    Between  yoa 
and      but  be  fure  you  are  difcreet,  I  am  Hill  rich 

snough,  child,  to  make  your  foituue.  But  do 

you 
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you  think  your  miftrefs  has  any  inclination  for  my 
{on  ? 

LUCY. 

I  can  fay  nothing  to  that  as  yet  ;  but  whether  fhe 
has  or  not,  you  may  be  affured  that  Ihe  has  an 
heart  fufceptible  of  gratitude  j  and  fo  love  may  be 
put  out  of  the  queflion. 

WEALTHY. 
My  dear  Lucy,  you  make  me  a  happy  man.  I 
lam  refolved  to  continue  to  difguife  my  fentimcnts 
with  regard  to  my  fon,  till  1  find  how  your  fcheme  ' 
fucceeds. 

LUCY. 

You  ihall  foon  hear  from  me;  ?.nd  if  I  bring, 
yau  good  news,  remember  my  portion. 

WEALTHY. 
To  maintain  you  in  a  convent  ? 

L  U  C  Yi 

Hum  !  a  fpice  of  matrimony  would  not  be  amifs 
with  it.  But  I  muft  take  my.  leave,  I  hear  my 
miftrefs  ring, 

WE  A  LTH  Y. 
Succefs  attend  thee,  [Exeunt  fe'verall^: 


End  of  th^  S£Cond  Act. 
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A  C  T  III.   SCENE  I. 

Enter  SUBTLE,  looking  about  in  a  fright, 

SUBTLE. 

LO  R  D  have  mercy  on  us,  what  can  have  be- 
come of  him  !  I  Jiave  been  feeking  him  all  over 
the  houfe,  but  he  is  no  where  to  be  found.  Sure 
he  can  never  have  ventured  out.  Oh  lord !  oh 
lord  !  my  dear  mafter,  where  ill  all  I  look  for  you-? 
Perhaps  you  are  in  jail. 

SCENE  II. 

Entsr  G  L  E  R  I  M  O  NT  hajiily,  in  hk  night  gouoft. 

CLERIMONT. 
Not  fo  bad  as  that  yet  you  fee. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 

Good  God  !  in  your  night  gown !  where  the  de- 
vil do  you  come  from  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

Out  of  my  clofet,  where  I  had  locked  myfelf  in.. 
Why-  did  you  not  knock  at  the  door  ? 

SUBTLE. 

I  thought  you  had  given  me  the  flip,  for  yoa 
never  ufed  to  fhut  yourfelf  in.   What  was  you  do- 
ing alone  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

I      fettling  my  afFiairs, 
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SUBTLE. 

Pfhaw!  ftufF! 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
When  I  had  done,  I  packed  up  all  my  cloaths, 
except  what  you  fee  me  now  wear. 

SUBTLE. 
Why,  I  thought  you  had  only.undreffed  yourfelf 
to  be  more  at  your  eafe, 

C  LE  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
No,  Subtle,  I  did  it  through  nece/Tirty. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 

What  do  you  fay  !  Have  you  packed  up  the 
cloaths  you  wore  to-day  as  well  as  the  reil  ? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
I  have,  as  knowing  I  fhould  hav«  no  further  oc- 
cafion  for  them. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Lord  !  how  you  talk  !  But  what  have  you  done 
with  your  things  ? 

CLERIMONT, 
I  have  fold  them. 

SUBTLE. 
Sold  them  !  what,  are  they  gone  out  of  the  houfe  ? 
'  CLERIMONT. 

Not  yet  J  but  T  expeCl  La  Fieur  to  fetch  them 
«very  minute. 

SUBTLE. 
La  Fleur !  Why,  has  he  bought  them  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
No;  it  is  a  coufinof  his  whom  he  recommended 
to  me  on  this  occaiion. 

SUBTLE. 
Why,  are  you  mad,  to  trull  your  cloaths  to  fuch 
a  rafcai  as  that !  a  fellow  whofe's  father  was  hiing'd, 

E  5  9irA 
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and  who  is  every  day  making  intereft  for  the  gal- 
lows himfelf. 

CLERIMONT. 
You  only  abufe  the  fellow  becaufe  you  are  jealous 
of  him  for  having  made  a  better  bargain  than  you 
could  have  done,- 

SUBTLE. 
Troth,  my  good  m after,  you  have  been  a  dupe 
%11  your  life,  and  a  dupe  you  will  continue. 

CLERIMONT. 
Trace  with  your  compliments,  if  you  pleafc; 
you  know  they  are  fuch  as  I  do  not  like. 

SUBTLE.  *- 
Well ;  but  pray  tell  me,  what  could  induce  yoa 
to  llrip yourfelf  in  this  manner? 

CLERIMONT. 
To  raife  all  the  money  I  could,  and  punifh  my- 
felf  for  my  folly.  I  am  determined  to  convince  my 
father,  that  however  extravagant  I  may  have  been^ 
I  flill  retain  a  true  fenfe  of  honour.  Have  you  car- 
ried my  letter  to  the  old  Jew  f 

SUBTLE. 
What  a  quellion  f 

CLERIMONT. 
Well,  and  what  fuccefs  ?  but  I  need  not  afk-, 
there  could  be  no  hopes  of  any. 

SUBTLE. 

No  hopes  !  There  is  reality  however. 

CLERIMONT. 

Indeed  f 

S  U  B  T  L  Er 
Ecce  fignum.  [Shewing  the  je'we/s.'] 

CLERIMONT, 

You  amaze  me  1  if  I  was  capable  of  tailing  fatif- 
fadion  in  my  prefent  wretched  condition,  this  would 

overjoy 
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overjoy  me,  but  pry'chee  tell  me,  for  I  long  to  knowi 
how  did  you  manage  matters  ? 

SUBTLE.  [J/^e.^ 

Now,  good  invention  (land  by  me.  -Why 

iir,  the  inftant  I  entered  his  office,  he  turn'd  pale, 
and  his  knees  knocked  together,  for  you  muH 
know  when  I  am  in  a  pafTion,  there  is  fomething 
dreadful  in  my  looks. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Troth,  I  never  obferved  that. 

SUBTLE. 
^   May  be  fo,  becaufe  I  retrain  myfelf  before  you. 

C  L  E  R  I  Al  O  K  T. 
It  is  very  prudently  done';  but  proceed,  • 

S  V  b't  L  E. 
V/hen  I  favv  him  fo  frightened  and  confounded, 
I  ftept  fiercely  up  to  him,  and  with  a  loud  and 
angry  tone  of  voice.  Here  faid  I,  mr.  What- 
dy'callum,  put  on  your  fpedacles,  and  read  this 
ktter,  and  d  ye  hear,  confider  well  of  the  contents, 
they  are  very  plain  and  need  no  interpretation. 

CLEPvIMONT, 

Bravo  ! 

SUBTILE. 
Upon  this  he  took  the  letter,  which  he  read  twice 
over  without  faying  a  v/ord,  trembling  all  the 
while  like  a  leaf.  At  length,  in  a  very  humble  tone 
of  voice,  he  entreated  me  to  return  you  his  moft 
refpedful  compliments,  and  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly anfwer  your  letter  to-morrow. 

CLERIMONT, 

Is  this  all  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Lord  you  are  fo  hafly  !  All  ?  no,  nor  the  one 
Kalf.    Your  anfwer  this  inflant  faid  I,  raifing  my 

voice. 
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vmce,  I  lhall  not  leave  you  till  I  have  it.  My  dear  mr. 
Subtle,don't  put  yourfelf  in  a  paffioni  I  am  going  to 

write  to  your  mailer  ^My  mafter  wants  none  of 

your  writing, faid  I;  comply  immediately  with  what 
he  orders  there,  and  no  more  words.  Zounds,  fir  1  I 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  my  mafter  neither, 
fo  makehaftefaid  I,  (baking  my  flick — The  jewels, 
the  jewels,  quick!  He  attempted  to  call  out  for 
affiftance  ;  but  I  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  fwore 
bloodily  I  would  ftrangle  him  if  he  attempted  to 
ftir.  In  (hort,  my  prodigious  valour  terrified  him 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  went  to  his  ftrong  box, 
aad  gave  me  out  the  jewels;  and,  as-  he  was  put- 
ting them  into  my  hand,  he  fays,  with  a  pitiful 
whine,  but,  my  dear  mr.  Subtle,  I  hope  I  am. not 
to  lofe  the  hundred  guineas  I  lent  your  mafter  upon 
them  ?  No,  you  old  rafcal,  faid  I ;  you  lhall  be 
no  lofer  by  my  mader,  I  give  you  my  word  for  it. 
Gh,  Lord  1  faid  the  old  fellow,  that's  enough  for 
me,  my  dear  fir;  mr.  Subtle's  word  is  as  good  as 
the  bank  :  I  look  upon  my  money  as  fafe  as  if  it 
was  in  my  pocket.  Upon  this,  turning  my  back 
upon  him  with  an  air  of  contempt,  I  flung  out  of 
the  room  ;  and  here  I  am. 

GLERIMONT. 
I  declare  I  never  fufpeded  you  had  fo  much  cou* 
rage.  Subtle. 

SUBTLE. 
Lord,  lir,  you  don't  know  me  !    However,  you 
may  fee  how  valuable  the  fervant  is,  whofe  valpur 
is  equal  to  his  fidelity. 

CLERIMONT. 

Well,  I  lhall  not  forget  your  fervices ;  I  wilLre- 
ward  them  as  far  as  is  in  my  power.  But  why  have 
you  always  concealed  this  valour  of  your's  from 
.me  ?  - 

SUBTLE, 
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^  XJ  B  T  L  E,    [Taking  fnuff,  and  bowing  in  an  affeBed 

manner.^ 

Hamph!  — Why  !— The  truly  brave  are  always 
modeft. . 

CLERIMONT. 
True  ;  I  did  not  think  of  that-   But  whom  have 
we  here  ? 

SCENE  III. 
Efiier  ISABELLAS  LUCY. 

LUCY,     [j^fide  to  Ifabelh,  entering^] 

Do  not  let  us  feem  to  be  feeking  him,  but  only  as 
if  v/e  met  him  by  chance. 

I  S  ABEL  L  A. 
Come  with  me,  Lucy  ;  I  (hall  foon  be  biack» 
Have  you  ordered  a  coach  ? 

LUCY. 

Yes,  madam,  there  is  one  at  the  door-  Gen- 
tlemen, your  fervant.    This  is  a  lucky  meeting. 

ISABELLA.    [To  Clerimont.] 
Your  fervant,  fir.        Lord  blefs  us !  what  a  drefs 
you  are  in  I 

CLERIMONT. 
I  am  alhamed,  madam,  to  appear  before  you  in 

this  manner  With  your  permillion  111  retire, 

and-  

ISABELLA. 
No,  no,  pray  flay  ^  I  fhall  difpenfc  with  cere- 
mony. 

LUCY.    [To  Subtle.3 
Was  your  mafter  going  to  bed  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Yes  5  he  found  himfelf  tired,  and  fo  
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LUCY. 

He  was  going  to-bed  at  this  time  of  day  ? 

SUBTLE. 
When  one  is  not  well,  you  know,  one  never 
minds  the  hour. 

ISABELLA. 
Pray  what  may  his  diforder  be  ^ 

SUBTLE. 
It  lies  in  his  head,  madam. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T.    Afide  to  Subtle.] 

Hold  your  tongue,  or  — . 

LUCY. 

Really  the  gentleman  feems  ftrangely  altered. 

ISABELLA. 
You  fliould  take  the  air  a  little. 

SUBTLE. 
Oh,  Lord  !  by  no  means,  madam.    My  mafter 
cannot  bear  the  air— His  chamber  is  the  moft  pro- 
per place  for  him. 

LUCY. 

Mr.  Subtle,  I  find,  is  yourphyfician,  fir  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Oh  yes ;  I  fometimes  purge  him  of  his  ill  hu* 
moors. 

CLER'IMONT.    [To  Subtle,  j«^r//)j.] 
Rafcal !  if  the  lady  was  not  here 

LUCY. 

Why,  has  this  lady  any  power  over  you,  fir? 

GLERIMONT. 
Ah,  Lucy,  fhe  is  miftrefs  of  my  heart  and  fouL 
ISABELLA, 

Nothing  but  experience  can  convince  me  of  that. 

CLERIMONT. 
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CLERIMONT. 
How,  madam  !  did  you  not  a  while  ago  affure- 
liie  yoa  did  not  doubt  my  paflion  for  you  ? 

ISABELLA. 
I  might  fo ;  but  fuch  violent  proteftations,  and 
coming  from  fuch  a  perlbn  as  you,  ftand  in  need  of  ' 
flrong  confirmation. 

CLERIMONT.  [l^iUi^.] 
'Tis  well,  madam  I  If  nothing  but  my  death  will'^ 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  my  declaration,  I  am 
ready  ^- 

I  S  B  B  E  L  L  A. 

Oh  \  no  more  of  that,  I  befeech  you :  I  afTure 
you,  fir,  thefe  are  proofs  that  I  have  an  averfion  ' 
to.    Befides,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  cannot  bear- 
this  afFecied  defperation  ;  it  is  infufTerable* 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  T. 

By  all  that's  facred  it  is  not  affeded. 

ISABELLA. 

Well,  be  it  affeded  or  real,  it  is  my  avcrfion; 
Good  God  1  what  (hould  a  young  woman  like  me 
do  with  a  whining,  melancholly  lover  ?  You  are  fit 
only  to  give  one  the  vapours.  Is  this  a  way 
of  pleafing  ?  I  declare  if  you  continue  in  this 
melancholly  mood,  I  would  prefer  a  convent  a  thou- 
fand  times  over  to  living  with  fuch  a  man.  No^ 
no,  if  you  would  have  me  believe  you  really  love 
me,  you  mull  wear  quite  a  different  countenance, 
and  let  me  fee  you  gay  and  ferene  1  mull  abfolutely 
have  you  drefs  your  face  in  fmiles. 

SUBTLE,    [Takifsg  his  majler  by  the  hand ,  andjingir.g' 

and  dancing. '\ 

Come,  fir,  pluck  up  your  fpirits !   Tol,  lol,  tol, 
derol. 

CLERIMONT.    [Seizing  him  By  the  collar.] 

You  dog!  I  know  not  what  prevents  me  from—* 

ISABELLA^ 
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ISABELLA. 
Gh,  I  fee  the  great  power  I  have  over  you.  Your 
fervant,  fir.    This  is  the  lall  time  you  fhall  ever  fee 
my  face,  laflureyou.  L^^^^^-j 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T 
Deareft  Ifabella,  excufe  my  rafhnefs ;  you  fhall 
find  me  henceforward  a  different  perfon. — Subtle, 
dear  Subtle,  intercede  for  me. 

SUBTLE.    [To  Lucy,  <zvltb  an  air  of  authority.'] 

Lucy,  I  command  you,  by  your  love  to  me,  not 
to  let  your  miftrefs  depart. 

LUCY. 
Gome,  madam,  let  us  be  gone. 

SUBTLE.    IHoIding  her.}  , 

Ah,  tygrefs  I 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T.    [To  Ifabella.] 

If  you  leave  the  room,  I  will  not  furvive  your 
abfence  an  inflant. 

I  S  A  B  ELL  A. 
What,  threatening  again  ! 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
It  is  the  laft  time,  upon  my  honour. 

ISABELLA. 

Remember  the  oath  you  have  now  taken,  and 
promife  me  to  comply,  without  hefitation,  with, 
whatever  I  fhall  require  of  you. 

CLERIMONT. 
'Tis  done   command,  and  I  will  obey, 

I  S  A  BEL  L  A. 
Then  liften  to  me  attentively  :  from  fome  expref- 
fions  which  dropt  from  you  in  our  laft  converfation, 
both  Lucy  and  myfelf  have  a  fufpicion  that  yocr 
meditated  fome  fatal  and  cruel  defign  upon  your 
«wn  life ;  and  that — 

CLERIMOMT* 
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C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
What  reafon  had  you  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  thing?- 

I,S  A  B  E  L  L  A. 
No  interruptioa — I  come  now  to  the  point.  You 
fay  you  are  delirous  to  convince  me  of  the  fincerity 
of  your  paffion  ;  now,  I  require  two  proofs  of  it, 
without  which  all  your  protellations  will  go  for.  no- 
thing with  me. 

CLERIMONT. 
Oh,  name  them  !  name  them  !  and  if  man 

ISABELLA. 
Soft !  no  high  flights,  I  befeech  you  ! '  In  the  fii^fl 
place,  you  muH  give  me  your  word  and  honour 
that  you  will  get  the  better  of  your  prefent  defpair 
(the  reafons  of  which  I  will  not  inquire  into  too  mi- 
nutely) and  lay  afide  every  fatal  defign  againft  your 
life, 

C  L  E  R  I  Tvl  O  N  T. 
But,  fuppofmg  I  entertained  fuch  a  defign  as 
you  fpeak  of ;  why  (houli  you  wifh  me  to  live  ?  ■ 

IS  A  B  ELLA* 

To  love  me. 

CLERIMONT. 
And  is  this  abfolutely  your  will  ? 

I  S  A  B  E  L  L  Ai 
Moft  abfolutely. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N-T. 
Then,  I  fwear,  by  all  that  is  facred,  to  obey 
70U. 

ISABELLA. 
'Tis  well ;  but  this  is  not  all     I  require,  more- 
over, that  you  deliver  me  up  all  your  arms,  to  re- 
main with  me  fo  long  as  I  Ihali  think  fit  to  keep 
thsm.;  and  that  you.  hkewife  give  me  your  word 
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of  honour,  that  you  will  not  Hir  out  of  the  houfe 
till  I  give  you  leave. 

CLERIMONT. 
My  word,  of  honour  1  Well — I  give  it  you— 
Will  this  fatisfy  you  ? 

ISABELLA. 
No,  not  till  you  deliver  me  up  your  arms. 

CLERIMONT. 
Here,  Subtle,  take  the  key  of  my  clofet,  and 
bring  out  all  the  arms  you  find  there,  and  lay 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  lovely  Ifabella. 

SUBTLE. 
1*11  empty  the  arfenal,  I  warrant  me.  \Gotngf^ 
returns,']    But,  -  hold  ;  is  there  no  private  hoard  I 

CLERIMONT. 
None,  upon  my  honour. 

LUCY. 

But  have  not  you  a  little  referve  of  arfenic,  or 
fome  fuch  pretty  cordial  for  melancholly  I 

CLERIMONT. 

I  declare  to  you  I  never  thought  of  any  fuch 
thing. 

SUBTLE. 
Well,  then,  I  am  gone,  and  will  return  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

CLERIMONT. 

Well,' charming  Ifabella,  are  you  not  now  con- 
vinced, that  you  have  an  unbounded  empire  over 
my  heart  ? 

ISABELLA. 
To  confefs  the  truth,  I  do  begin  to  believe  you. 
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CLERIMONT. 
Ah  !  could  I  but  hope  to  be  beloved  by  you, 
?K)thing  would  equal  my  happinefs.    May  I  ?  dare 
I  entertain  that  plealing  hope  ? 

ISABELLA. 
The  care  I  have  taken  of  your  life,  may  fpeak 
forme  more  than  the  vvarmeft  exprelTions. 

CLERIMONT. 
Subtle  !  make  hafle.    How  flow  is  that  fellow 
in  executing  your  orders  I  Til  go  and  hailen  him. 

LUCY. 

I  am  pleafed  to  fee  this  impatience  ;  but.  Hay, . 
here  he  is. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter*    SUBTLE.     [JVith  a  fo^ling-ptece,  a 
fair  of  pijiols^  a  poivder-horn^.  a  bag  of  Jhot,  a 
dagger^  and  a  f-jjord.    He  throiMS  them  all  do'^n 
-  at  Ifabella's  feet  '] 

SUBTLE.    [In  a  tragedy  tone.'] 

Thus,  at  your  fair  feet.  Oh  divine  lady  !  I  lay^ 
this  fword,  this  dagger,  thefe  fire-arms,  and  aU 
aur  warlike  implements. 

I  S  A  B  E  L  L.A. 
Are  thefe  all  ? 

CLERJMONT. 
If  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  load  me  with 
your  hatred  and  contempt. 

ISABELLA. 
I  am  fatisfy'd. 

SUBTLE.    [Going  up  tolC^htWzy  f.ngs  aJeBedly,'] 

Triumph,  triumph,  queen  of  beauty  ! 
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CLERIMONT.    [Pajhing  him  away,^., 

Away,  you  infblent  rafcal! 

SUBTLE. 
Lord,  fir,  you  have  no  tafte  for  mufic. 

LUCY. 

Come,  now  it  is  my  turn — Subtle,  deliver  me 
your  fword. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Oh,  it  is  a  harmlcfs  weapon. 

LUCY. 

In  his  hands  it  may ;  but  it  is  too  near  for  yonr's. 

SUBTLE. 
There,  my  adorable  miftrefs,  I  deliver  you  a 
weapon,  the  terror  of  its  foes. 

LUCY. 
Come,  give  it  me. 

SUBTLE. 
On  condition  that  you  will  promife  to  love^  me. 
This  is  the  fine  qua  non. 

LUCY. 

The  fine  qua  non  I  what  language  is  that? 

SUBTLE. 
The  language  of  love,   my  dear.    [^Seehig  Ifa- 
htW^i  going  to  take  up  the  pijiols.']    Stay,  madam, 
to  prevent  any  accidents,  I  will  difcharge  them. 
Don't  be  frightened.    [He  fires  off  the  t^o  fifiolsJ]: 
There. 

4> 


SCENE 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  WEALTHY.    [Running  in  frightened* 
•  Glerimont,  feeing  him^  retires, '\ 

WEALTHY. 
Good  God  !  what  noife  is  that  I  hear  ?  V/here 
is  my  fon  ?  Where  is  Glerimont  ?    Two  women 
with  piftols  in  their  hands !    What  is  all  this  ? 
Have  you  murdered  my  fon  among  you  ? 

LUC  Y. 

Do  not  frighten  yourfelf,  fir  j  our  weapons  are 
not  fatal  ones. 

WEALTHY. 
.But  who  was  it  fired  the  piftols  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Without  vanity,  I  may  fay  it  was  me. 

WEALTHY. 
And  what  the  devil  was  it  for  ? 

SUBTLE. 
vOnly  rejoicings  for  a  peace. 

WEALTHY. 

For  a  peace  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Yes,  fir.    A  treaty  of  peace  has  juft  been  con- 
cluded between  this  lady  and  your  fon.  Thefe 
two  were  mediatrixes,  and  love  was  guarantee. 
Do  you  underfland  me  now  ? 

WEALTHY. 
Oh,  perfeaiy.    Inexorable  Truman  !    Oh,  my 
deareft  Ifabella,  how  much  am  I  obliged  to  you  ? 

LUCY. 

And  have  you  nothing  to  fay  to  me  ? 

WEALTHY. 
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WEALTHY. 
Yes,  Lucy,  I  will  remember  the  portion  I  pro- 
snifed  thee. 

.      I  S  A  B  EL  L  A. 

You  have  nothing  more  to  apprehend  on  your 
fon's  account,  .mr.  Wealthy.  He  has  given  me 
his  word  of  honour,  he  will  make  no  attempt 
againft  his  life. 

V/  E  A  L  T  H  Y. 
You  revive  me.    I  was  in  an  horrible  fright, 

:S     C     E     N     E  VII. 
Efifer  TRUMAN. 

TRUMAN. 
What  is  the  matter,  niy  dear  friend  ?  You  feem 
ilrangely  confus'd. 

WEAL  T  H  Y. 
Oh,  mr.  Truman !  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
lady,  I  had  loft  my  boy  for  ever. 

TRUMAN. 
Poor  man  f    How  can  you  be  fo  alarmed  at  the 
rhodomontade  of  a  young  rake  ? 

I  S  A  B  E  L  L  A. 
Upon  my  word,  fir,  the  affair  was  very  ferious  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  drive  him  to  defpair 
again  :  and  fo.  Til  leave  you  to  confult  together 
how  to  manage  matters.        [Exeunt  Ifabella  and 
Lucy,  carrying  the  arms  fwith  them.'] 

SCENE  VIIL 

WEALTHY.    [To  Truman.] 

What  would  you  advife  me  to  do  ? 

TRUMAN. 
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TRUMAN. 
To  continue  refolute.    If  you  (hould  make  any 
untimely  conceflions,  your  fon  is  loll  beyond  re- 
demption. 

WEALTHY. 
Hufli !  See  who  ftands  there. 

SUBTLE, 
What !  do  you  diftruft  me  ?    Nay,  then,  fare 
you  well.  [Going. 

WEALTHY. 
Away  with  you. 

TRUMAN. 
No,  no.    Comeback,  Subtle — : You  injure  him^ 
mr.  Wealthy.  .1  would  truft  him  as  foon  as  myfelf. 

SUBTLE. 
You  are  quite  in  the  rigiit :  if  you  did  not,  I 
would  fhew  you  a  trick  yet.    But,  whom  have  we 
Jiere  ? 

SCENE  IX- 

■Enter  La  F  L  E  U  R.     [With  a  large  trunks  fol^ 
lo<voed  by  tuoo  men,  carrying  each  another, 

SUBTLE.    [To  La  Fleur.] 
Where  are  you  carrying  thefe  trunks,  pray,  mr. 
La  Fleur  ? 

LA  FLEUR. 
Why,  my  mailer  told  me,  that  he  wanted  to 
difpofe  of  his  wardrobe  ;  and  fo,  I  promifed  him 
a  hundred  guineas  on  them,  in  the  name  of  my 
coufm  Remnant,  who  is  a  falefman,  and  one  of 
the  moft  refponfible  and  fair-dealing  men  in  his 
profelfion.  My  mailer  was  pleafed  with  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  fo  I  am  going  to  carry  the  cloaths  to 
oiy  faid  coufin. 

subtle; 
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SUBTLE, 
l"*©  your  faid  coufin,  ha !  Come,  come,  gentry, 
difcharge  your  fhoulders  of  thofe  trunks,  if  you 
pleafe.  To  my  faid  coufin  !  This  catchpole  raical 
thinks  he  is  ferving  a  writ,  I  fuppofe,  with  his 
law-terms. 

W  E  A  L  T'H 
Ay  ay,  come,  unburthen  ;  or  I  will  have  you 
all  three  taken  up  for  houfe-breakers. 

^he  t^o  men  tbronv  dowcn  the  trunks  and 
run  off"'.  La  Fleur  remaiiis.^ 

TRUMAN. 
With  your  permiflion,  honeft  mr.  La  Fleur,  may 
I  prefume  to  aik,  if  your  mailer  has  received  the 
faid  hundred  guineas  ? 

LA  FLEUR. 
Not  yet,  fir.    I  promifed  to  bring  him  the  mo- 
ney as  foon  as  I  had  delivered  the  goods. 

TRUMAN.     [To  Wealthy.] 
Your  fon  is  not  very  miftruftfu),  you  fee.  Mr. 
La  Fleur,  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
you  are  a  very  great  rafcal,  mr.  La  Fleur. 

SUBTLE. 

And  the  more  fo,  as  he  knows  the  things  he 
has  bought  to  be  worth  ten  times  the  money  he 
was  to  give  for  them. 

WEALTHY.  ^ 
Lay  hold  of  the  villain. 

TRUMAN. 
No,  no ;  fatisfy  yourfelf  with  turning  him  out 
of  doors. 

WEALTHY.    IPufiing  out  La  Fleur.] 

Away,  rafcal  5  and  get  yourfelf  hang'd  elfe- 
where. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  X. 

TRUMAN. 

Nmv,  Subtle,  my  good  lad,  you  muft  tell  your 
nialler  a  few  more  lies  for  us, 

WEALTHY. 

Oh,  they  cofl  him  nothing,  let  them  be  ever  fo 
many,  or  fo  great. 

SUBTLE. 
Mr.  Wealthy  muft  always  have  a  fling  at  me. 

TRUMAN. 
Never  mind  it ;  'cis  only  the  remains  of  an  eld 
•  humour. 

WEALTHY. 
But  what  could  induce  my  fon  to  part  with  his 
'-cloaths  ? 

SUBTLE. 
He  did  it  in  a  fit  of  defpair.    He  had  a  mind 
to  raife  a  fum  of  money  upon  them  and  his  jewels, 
which  faid  fum,  as  La  Fleur  fays,  he  intended  to 
bequeath  by  will  

WEALTHY. 
Was  the  poor  creature  going  to  make  his  will  ? 

■  U'P'iping  Lis  ejes.'l 
TRUMAN. 
For  heav'n's  fake  do  not  make  yourfelf  uneafy 
about  fuch  ridiculous  ftufF.  You  lhall  tell  him. 
Subtle,  that  you  have  detain'd  his  trunks,  having 
found  a  perfon,  who  will  give  twice  the  money  for 
the  cloaths  that  the  former  purchafer  olFered.  His 
father  fhall  give  you  the  money,  and  keep  the. 
things.    You  fee  the  confidence  we  put  in  you. 

F  SUBTLE, 
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SUBTLE. 
Hey  day  !  One  of  the  trunks  is  open — Let  us 
fee  what  is  here.    My  God  !  was  ever  fuCh  heed- 
lelTnefs? 

TRUMAN. 

What  is  it? 

SUBTLE. 
He  has  left  his  pocket-book  in  the  trunk. 

TRUMAN.    [Snatching  the  pooket-  hook  out  of  bis  band,'} 

Let  me  fee  it. 

SUBTLE. 
For  heav'n*5  fake  do  not  open  it ;  it  is  a  maga- 
zine of  ^follies, 

T  R  U  M  A^>[. 

They  will  fervc  to  amufe  us  But,  now  to  the 

£olnt.  I  tell  you,  my  honed  Subtle,  that  your 
mafter^a.  debts  are  all  paid.  This  has  been  done 
fo  privately,  that  he  has  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
it.  Now,  inftead  of  putting  Jiim  out  of  his  pain, 
by  acquainting  him  with  this  circumftance  (as  his 
too  fond  father  here  would  rafhly  do)  I  .am  de- 
termined to  malce  him  believe  he  is  more  clofely 
befet  than  ever.  I  have  made  half  a  dozen  bailiffs 
pafs  before  his  windows,  five  or  fix  times,  on  pur- 
pofe  that  he  might  have  a  fight  of  them.  This 
will  prevent  him  ftom  ftirring  out  for  a  week  at 
leall. 

SUB  T  L  £• 

Well !  if  it  is  fo,  I  lirike  to  vou  ;  and  confefs 
you  outdo  me  in  invention  ;  for,  i'faith,  I  was  im- 
pofed  upon  as  well  as  him.  However,  I  am  over- 
joy'd  at  what  I  hear. 

WEALTHY.    [Tc  Subtle] 

Now,  do  not  you  go  and  overfet  all  that  has 
b^en  done. 

SUBTLE. 
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SUBTLE. 
If  I  overfet  any  thing,  hang  me  up.    You  (hall 
find  I  will  fecond  all  your  endeavours  mod  hear- 
tily ;  and  divert  myfelf,  for  a  while,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  darling  fon  of  your's. 

TRUMAN. 
Come  then,  let  us  in  and  confult  upon  oiu: 
operations.  [Exeuut. 


End  or  the  Thihd  Act. 
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A  C  T    IV.     SCENE  I. 

TRUMAN    and  WEALTHY, 
.     meeting  SUBTLE. 

TRUMAN. 

WELL,  Subtle,  what  news  ? 
SUBTLE. 
Very  ferious  news,  I  aflure  you.    My  poormaf- 
ter  is  fo  furioufly  in  love,  that  not  a  creature  can 
make  him  hearken  to  reafon  but  myfelf. 

TRUMAN. 
So  much  the  better. 

SUBTLE. 
Well  now,  with  all  your  difcernment  and  faga- 
city,  I  would,  .wager,  you  could  .not,  for  the  foul 
of  you,  tell  which  was  the  mod  mad,  my  mafter 
or  me.  You  might  have  heard  our  fighs  all  the 
houfe  over. 

TRUMAN. 
How,  Subtle  !  do  you  figh  too  ? 

SUBTLE, 

Oh  Lord,  fir,  enough  to  choak  me  fometlmes. 

[Fetching  a  deep  JighJ\ 

TRUMAN. 
Well,  for  heaven's  fake,  make  hafte  and  have 
done;  unlefs  you  would  kill  me  with  laughing. 

SUBTLE. 

The  greatefl  men  have  their  weakneffes.  The 
coquettry  of  that  flut  Lucy  has  almoll  turned  my 
brain. 

TRUMAN, 
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TRUMAN. 
Very  moving  indeed  !    But  what  haft  thcu  got 
in  thy  hand  r 

SUBTLE, 
Notes  for  a  thoufand  pound. 

WEALTHY. 
What  the  devil !  Does  my  fon  owe  fo  much  ? 

SUBTLE, 
On  the  contrary,  fo  much  is  due  to  hrm. 
T  R  U  M  A  Ni 

To  him  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Yes,  fir.   For,  when  he  has  cafh,  he  keeps  open^ 
purfe.    He  makes  no  fcruple  of  beggaring  himfelf 
to  fupport  others ;  and,  whe.n  he  is  in  want,  he 
borrows  to  fupport  himfeif. 

.  WEALTHY, 
Generous  foul ! 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 

Egregious  dupe,  you  may  rather  fay;  but  do 
not  let  us  blame  him  for  every  thing.  This  money 
is  what  he  won  fome  time  ago  at  play^  upon  cre- 
dit ;  and  debts  of  honour,  you  know,  arc  always 
paid. 

WEALTHY. 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  has  got  a  fupply, 
however. 

TRUMAN- 
Come^  this  is  a  pretty  confiderable  fum  ;  and, 
together  with  the  money  that  he  will  receive  for 
his  cloaths  and  jewels,  which  are  worth,  at  leaft, 
eight  hundred  pounds,  he  will  have  near  two  thdu- 
fand>  Now,  let  us  fee  what  ufe  he  will  make  of 
fuch  an  unexpe(5\ed  fupply  :  this  is  the  great. tell  I 
am  waiting  for. 

-F  3  WEALTHY. 
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WEALTHY. 

And  that  I  dread.  If  this  rafcal,  now,  fhould 
betray  us. 

SUBTLE. 
Rafcal  again  !    What,  Hill  miftruftful  of  me  ? 
Jf  this  is  the  cafe,  do  your  bufinefs  yourfelf  j  I 
waih  my  hands  of  you. 

T  R  U  M  A  N. 
Be  pacify'd,  Subtle,  and  overlook  an  old  habit. 

SUBTLE. 
Well ;  but  let  him  alter  it,  or  I  fhall  take  up  my 
c]=i  habits  too. 

TR  UM  A  N, 
Heav'ns  forbid !.  for  that  would  defeat  all  our 
meafures^ 

SUBTLE. 
But  let  us  return  to  what  we  were  about 

T  R  U  a  N. 
Thus,  then,  the  affair  Hands,  You  muft  care- 
fully conceal  from  Clerimont  that  I  have  taken  up 
his  notes.  Next,  it  is  abfolutely  neeefTa^^y  that  he 
ihould  fuppofe  the  money  he  is  about  to  receive 
15  unknown  to  us :  for,  if  he  was  to  iraagiae,  that 
either  his  father  or  I  were  acquainted  with  his 
receiving  fuch  a  fum,  he  would  not  dare  difpofe 
of  it  at  his  own  pleafure. 

WEALTHY. 
An  excellent  thought !.    Subtle,  my  dear  boy, 
you  muH  help  us  out  in  this  tickliih  a0*air. 

SUBTLE. 
Oh  ho!  'tis  my  dear  Subtle,  and  my  dear  boy, 
now  you  ftand  in  need  of  my  alfiHance. 

TRUMAN. 
No  heartburnings.  Subtle.    Remember,  that  in 
ferving  us,  you  the  better  ferve  your  raalter. 

SUBTLE* 
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SUBTLE. 
WelJ,  I  am  really  afhamed  of  my  good  nature  ; 
hat  it  is  the  weaknefs  of  all  generous  minds. 
WEALTHY, 
Impudent  rafcal  ! 

SUBTLE.    [To  Truman.] 
One  word  more  of  explanation.    IF  you  are  de- 
firous  that  he  ihould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  vvhar 
you  do  for  him>  I  mull  take  all  the  merit  upoa 
iioyfelf. 

TRUMAN^. 
Undoubtedly.  Take  all  the  merit  of  this  afFair, 
as  thou  didfl  that  of  the  jewels,  which  was  an  ad- 
mirable  ftory.  I'll  go  and  get  the  money  ready, 
and  then  we'll  confider  of  the  proper  time  to  pro- 
duce it.  Confider  only,  that  thou  wilt  gain  more 
by  continuing  to  impofe  upon  your  mafter,  than  by 
betraying  us  to  him.  And,  indeed,  that  it  will 
be  rather  fervjing  than  deceiving  him. 

W  E  A  L  T  Y; 
Be  but  true  to  us,  and  rpromife  thae  a  reward 
for  thy  fidelity. 

S  U  B  T  E. 
Well,  it  mufl  coft  me  fome  few  lies  :  but  what 
will  not  one  undergo  for  one's  friend  ? 

WEALTHY.     [Pul/iffg  of  his  bat,  end  making  bim 

a  loiu  boiu.^ 

Dear  fir,  you  do  me  prodigious  honour  { 

TRUMAN. 
What  other  papers  are  thofe  you  have  there  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Thefe  are  letters  of  credit,  by  which  I  am  em- 
powered to  receive  and  pay  money  in  my  mailer's 
name. 


THUMAN'. 
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TRUMAN. 
You  may  as  well  leave  them  with  me.  But 
here  comes  Lucy  :  we'll  leave  you  together. 

[Exeunt  Truman  and  Worthy, . 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  LUCY. 

SUBTLE. 
What  a  bewitching  eye  fhe  has !  and  then,  fuch 
a  fnnpe  f    Odlb,  I  believe  this  baggage  will  turn 
my  brain. 

LUCY. 

Your  fervant,  mr.  Subtle.  What !  meditating 
alone  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Yes,  madam,  I  was  meditating  on  your  charms^ 
which  I  die  with  impatience  to  poffefs.  Come, 
my  dear  Lucy,  let  us  e'en  conclude  this  matter  \ 
When  lhall  we  be  marry'd,  hey  ? 

LUCY. 

A  very  pretty  beginning  for  a  polite  lover^ 
indeed  ! 

SUBTLE. 
Why,  what  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  a 
pretty  young  girl,  than  to  ihew  an  earneft  defire 
of  being  join'd  to  her  for  life  ? 

LUCY. 

Filial  you  blockhead!  do  not  you  know  T  am 
going  into  a  convent  ?  I  am  refolved  never  to  leave 
my  miftrefs.    I  will  fhare  her  fate. 

SUBTLE. 

So  you  perfift  in  that  refolutioii,  both  of  you„ 
hey  I 

LUCY* 
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LUCY. 

Hum ! — I  believe  we  do. 

SUBTLE. 
Reflore  our  arms  then,   cruel  as  thou  art ! 

LUCY. 
Your  arms !   for  what  ? 

SUBTLE. 
That  we  may  kill  ourfelves  in  earnefl, 

LUCY. 

Nay,  if  you  are  refolved.  Til  Hep  in  and  fetch 
you  your  fword. 

SUBTLE. 

No,  you  may  as  well  keep  it.  I  might  mifs  my 
heart,  perhaps,  for  my  hand  is  very  unrteady.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  difpatch  myfelf  with  a 
piftol  i  it  is  the  fureir  way. 

LUCY. 

^Well,  then,  Fll  lend  you  your  mailer's,  rather 
thaa  you  Ihould  want. 

SUBTLE. 

The  offer  is  kind  and  paffionate,  and  you  fmile 
when  you  make  it.  However,  fay  what  you  will, 
I'm  fare  yoa  lave  me.  Come,  I'll  anfwer  for  thee, 
t©  fave  thee  the  pain  of  a  declaration.  Lay  your 
hand  upon  your  heart  and  ttll  me  if  I  lye. 

LUCY. 

Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  and  let  me  go  about  my  la- 
dy's bufmefs. 

SUBTLE. 
Whither,  in  fuch  haile,  pray  ^  ^  * 

L  U  C  V. 

To  your  mailer, 

F  5  SUBTLE* 
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SUBTLE. 
To  my  matter,  and  from  your  mlftrefs !  pretty 
forward,  that !    And,  pray,  what  may  your  mef- 
fege  be  ? 

LUCY. 

That,  I  have  orders  to  deliver  only  to  himfelf. 

SUBTLE. 
Indeed  !   But  he  is  in  his  ni^ht-gown  ft'ill.  Do 
you  think  you  can  venture  yo*irielf  with  him, 
without  hu^rting  your  modefty  ? 

LUC  Y.  [Smilirg.'] 
My  modefty  ?    Why,  you  are  jealous.  Subtle. 

SUBTLE. 
Jealous  of  decency  j  as  for  the  reft.  Lam  fecure, 

L.  U  C  Y. 

And  you  are  in  the  righr.  Your  mafcr  is  fo 
mopifh,  thai  there  is  not  the  leaft  danger  of  him. 

SUBTLE. 

Igad  I  world  not  care  to  truft'  him  too  far :  for 
tB"vt  u.Ih  'ook  of  hine  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  ibange  revoluiions. 

L  U  C  Y. 

But,  here  he  comes,  juft  ijn  the  nick  of  time. 

SUP  r  L  E.    [Scabbing  bis  beaJ.} 
Sh  Ji  i  retire  ? 

LUCY. 

I  thiriV  he  leaks  laore  gay  than  ufual;  ther*  i5» 
more  lire  iu  his. eyes.    What  (ay  yon.  Subtle? 

SUBTLE. 

S^v  ?  Why,  I  fa) ,  that  to  oblige  yotj,  I'll  e'en. 


S  C  E  N  E, 
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SCENE  ]y. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T.    [Jt  the  fide  of  the  fiage.] 
CLERIMONT. 

Sabtle ! 

SUBTLE. 

Sir. 

C  D  E  R  I  M  O  N  T: 
r$  my  father  here  ? 

SUBTLE. 
No,  all's  fafe,  he  is  in  his  chamber  with  mr»  ' 
Truman  ;  come  forward,  here  is  a  perfon  has  fome- 
thing  to  iay  to  you. 

C  L  E  R'  I  M  O  N  T. 

Lucy  !  is  it  you  ?  V¥hat  pratiw^s  me  the  pkafure 
of  this  vifit  ?  • 

L  u  c  y: 

Sir,  I  am  km  by  my  -mirtrefs. 

CLERIMONT* 
Sent  by  your  miftrefs !  to  me  ? 

LUCY. 

Moft  certainly,  fir,  it  is  not  from  myfelf. 

CLERIMONT. 

Well,  and  tell  me,  my  dear  girl,  what  are  h«r* 
commands  ? 

LUCY. 

In  the  firft  place,  fhe  deiires  to  know  how  yout 
melanchoiiy  does. 

CLERIMONT. 
My  melanchoiiy  Oh,ic  lofes  ground  hourly  ;If«el 
its  force  diminifh  every  moment. 

LUCY. 

Good  news !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
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SUBTLE.    [AfJe  to  Lucy..] 

You  fee  I  was  in  tire  right  toUay  here. 

CLERIMONT. 
What  are  you  faying  to  her  ? 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Only^  a  word  or  two  about  our  own  affairs. 

CLERIMONT. 
You  take  your  time  very  prettily.  [To  Lucy.]: 
Have  you  any  thing  to  fay  to  me  in  private,  Lucy  I 

S  U  B  T  L 

Oh  Lord,  fir,  no  f  I  may  ftay  :  Have  you  any 
thing  you  would  conceal  from  me  ? 

CLERIMONT.  [Smiling.] 
Ah,  ha  f  l  ur.derlland  you,  inr.  Subtle  I 

SUBTLE. 
What !  you  think  I  am  inquifitive  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

Inquifitive;  yes,  yes,  I  iknow  what  you  me^xi. 
Well,  Lucy. 

LUC  y; 

Well,  fir,  fince  you  begin  to  fmooth  your  brOw 
a  little,  I  fhall  go,  and  acquaint  my  miflrefs  how  I 
find  matters.  And  now  a  word  to  you,.  My  miikefs 
acquaints  you  by  me^  that  a  female  relation  of  hers- 
is  jufl  arrived  from  Antwerp,  who  is  one  of  the  moft 
ridiculous  country  dowdeys  that  ever  fet  foot  in- 
Paris. 

CLERIMONT. 
Ido  not  fee  how  this  can  concern  me. 

L  u  c  y. 

':vMore.than  you  imagine.  You  muil:  know,  this 
fame  country  lady,  who  has  never  feen  any  thing 
i*n  her  life,  is  dying  with  impatience  to  go  to  an 
opera ;  which  the  poor  foul  imagines  to  be  the 
eighth  v/onder  of  the  world. 

e^LERIMONT. 
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C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

She'll  find  herfelf  greatly  deceiv'd.  But  proceed^ 
for  this  can  be  nothing  to  m-e  neither. 

•  L  U  Y.'' 
I  beg  your  pardon,  it  can,  and  it  is. 

C  L  E  R  r  M  O  N.X.  {rrf^^anent:y,} 

As  how  ? 

LUCY. 

You'l}  fee.   My -midrels,  v/ho  never  goes  to  pub-* 
lie  places,  is  very,  much  embarrafied  by  the  curiofit)^ 
of  her  coufin,  who  infills  that  flie  fhall  take 'her 
to  this  fame  opera. 

■'C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

Why,^our  miftref^  has  it  in  her  power  to  refufe* 

'^''^         L  iTc  y. 

And  fo  fhe  did  at  {irft,  but  mr.  Wealthy  defires 
fhe  will  coiDply,  and.  then,  you  know,  there  can  be 
fio  denial. 

C  L  ERI  M  O  N  T. 

That's  true. 

LUC  'v;  '  ^ 

And  what  adds  to  the  dilemma  is,  that  (he  hap- 
pens to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  opera  be- 
ings as  her  coufin,  and  lhall  not  know  how  to  be-  ' 
have,  Ainlefs  fhe  has  fome  one  to  keep  her  in 
countenance.  She  has  delired  your  father  to  ac- 
company her,  but  he  has  refufed  ;  {he  then  aGced- 
lar.  Truman,  who  excufed  himfelf,  and  defired  hef 
te  apply  to  you. 

S  U  B  T  L  E.  [Afde.l 
What  a  malicious  old  devil  ! 

CLERIMONT.- 

To  me  ?  Apply  to  pie  to  accompany  her  to  the 
cpera ! 
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LUCY. 

Yes,  and  (he  defires  as  a  favour  that  you  will 
be  ready  in  a  couple  of  hours  at  fartheft  ;  fo  it  is 
high  time  you  began  to  drefs  yourfelf.  You  feem 
thoughtful. 

SUBTLE. 

My  mafter  is  only  thinking  of  what  fuit  he  (haU 
put  on  ;  he  has  fo  many,  that  he  is  puzzled  in  his 
choice. 

CLERIMONT.  to  Subtle.] 

Hang  dog,  you  know  the  contrary. 

LUCY. 
Sir,  will  you  not  give  me  an  anfwer  } 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
I  am  thinking  of  one.  ———That  curfed  fellow 
Truman  V 

E  u  c  y. 

Well,  your  ferrant,  iir.  — I  fhall  let  my  miHrefi 
know  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
return  any  anfwer, 

GLERIMONT. 
For  heaven's  fake,  Lucy,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

r  am  at  prefent  in  a  great  dilemma  ^  not 

knowing  how  which  what  cloaths  I  fhall 

wear  for  to  tell  you  the.  truth. 

*Sdeath,  I  fhall  go  mad  !  ' 

SUBTLE, 
Yoa  may  return  back  to  your  lady,  mrs.  Lucyr 
I  will  fix  his  refolution  :  and  fa  you  may  e'en  tell 
her  without  hefitation,  that  my  mailer  will  wait 
©n  her  at  the  time  appointed. 

LUCY. 

Enough.  Oh  how  delighted  fhall  I  be  to  fee  an 
opera  !  It  is  what  I  have  longed  for  this  many 
a- day  I  [Exit: 

SCENE 
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SCENE  V. 

CLERIMONT. 
•^Sdeath,  rafcal,  what  promife  is  this  you  have 
made  for  me  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Why,  it  was  necefTary  for  me  to  make  fome 
anfvver,  as  you  would  not  return  any, 

CLERIMONT. 
But  you  know  very  well:  I  am  in  no  condition  to- 
go  oux. 

SUBTLE. 

That  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Why  was  you  in  ftch 
a  hurry  to  fell  your  cloaths  ? 

CLERIMONT; 
What  (hall  Ido  ?  I  am  in  as  muchdefpair  as  ever-?* 

S  U  R  T  L  2, 
Butferiouny  fpeaking,  my  dear  fir,  are  you  really 
fo  pajGionately  ia  love  with  mrs.  Ifabelk,  as  you' 
pretend  to  be  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

In  love  with  her  I  'Sdeath,  villain,  I  love  her 
dearer  than  life  ;  nor  is  it  a  paflibn  of  to-day  :  no, 
Phave  long  burned  in  fecret  for  her,  but  thought 
jnyfelf  unworthy  not  only  of  attempting  to  g,aiu' 
her  heart,  but  even  to  declare  myfelf.  Virtue, 
Subtle,  commands  refpet^l,  even  from  the  greateft 
Fibertines  ;  and  muft  [  now  behold  myfelf  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  refufing  an  a6l  of  common  ci- 
vHity  to  the  perfon  for  whom  I  have  the  greateft' 
cflecm  !  No,  no,  I  can  never  fupport  this  difgrace, 

SUBTLE. 
Gome,  do  not  defpair ;  as  I  knew  La  Fleur  to  be 
a  great  rafcal,  I  prevented  hini  from  carrying  awa)^ 
your-  trunksi 

CLERIMONTU. 
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C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Then  I  am  faved  once  more. 

SUBTLE. 
And  I  have  fold  them  to  an  honeft  dealer,  who 
will  give  you  double  the  fum  La  Fleur  offered  for 
them  ;  and  you  will  receive  the  money  this  very 
afternoon. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
But  have  you  delivered  them  to  him  ? 

SUBTLE. 
I  could  not  do  otherwife,  my  dear  fir. 

C  LERIMON  T. 
Then  I  am  ruin'd. 

SUBTLE. 

Not  at  all  J  ril  engage  the  money  fhall  be  forth- 
coming. 

CLERIMONT. 
But  tha-C  will  not  procure  me  a  fuit  time  enough 
tp  go  to  the  opera. 

SUBTLE. 
^Odfo  !  I  never  thought  of  that. 

CLERIMO;NrT. 
Wilt  thou  be  for  ever  blundering,  and  I  th^ 
occafion  of  it  ?  Oh  1  there  is  nothing  left  but 
death  ! 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Lord  do  not  be  in  fuch  a  violent  hurry  aboa^ 
dying  ;  I'll  go  and  get  fifty  guineas  of  the  money,, 
and  that  will  more  than  purchafe  a  fuit,  and  pu; 
liioney  in  your  pocket  for  your  expences. 

CLERIMONT. 

But  if  I  had  my  pockets  full  of  money,  and  all 
my  cloaths,  how  could  I  venture  tp  ftir  outf  The. 
hbufe  is  befet  with  bailiffs.    I  fhould  take  a  pleafurc 
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In  braving  thofe  rafcals,  that  is  certain,  and  fhould 
not  doubt  laying  half  a  dozen  of  them  at  my  feet; 
but  that  would  not  do.  Tor  I  might  be  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  obliged  to  yield  at  laft.  [-P^^^f] 
Subtle,  run  to  Daredevil,  and  Jack  Ramble,  they  are 
my  friends,  and  two  honefl  fellaws,  tell  them  I  fhall 
be  glad  if  they  vvould  accompany  me. 

SUBTLE. 
Lord  ?  ycu  will  not  want  them. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
What  do  von  mean  ? 

S  U  B  T  L 

I  mean  as  I  fay.  Shall  not  I  be  with  you  ?  or 
do  you  reckon  me  for  no-body  ? 

G  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

Troth  not  much  better. 

SUBTLE. 
How,  fir,  have  you  forgot  the  intrepid  valour  I 
difplayed  in  the  recovery  of  the  jewels  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
That  was  fomething,  indeed,  but  not  an  exploit 
great  enough  for  me  to  rely  upon  your  afliftance  in^ 
fuch  an  atcempt  as  this. 

SUBTLE,    [^Setting  his  arms  a-himboy  and  Jirutting  up 

itnd  dcnon  the  fivige,'^ 

Very  well,  fir !  mighty  well!  Yau  lhall  fee;, 
that's  all  ;  you  (hall  fee  whether  I  will  not  efcort 
you  fafe  to  the  opera,  and  back  again.  Til  engage- 
to  difpatch  fix  bailiffs  to  my  own  (hare.  Six  and  fix 
I  think  are  twelve  ;  add  to  thefe  the  wounded,  and 
thofe  that  will  run  away,  and  then  I  think  we  Ihali 
have  the  field  to  ourfelves. 

CLERIMONT. 

Come  on  then ;  I  am  determined  y  but  I  muft 
own  you  furprife  me  greatly. 

SUBTLE, 
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SUBTLE. 

And  that  furprife  is  ofFenfive  to  my  valotjf. 
Though  I  haVe  the  heart  of  a  lion,  yet  I  always 
confider,  that  a  prudent  man  will  never  have  re- 
courle  to  force,  till  every  other  milder  method  faih, 
1  have  a  notion  of  paying  a  vifit  to  the  four  cre- 
ditors, who  have  writs  out  againft  you,  and  endea- 
vour to  bring  them  to  an  agreement ;  and  I  flatter 
myfelf  I  fhall  be  able  to  perfuade  the  rafcals  to  give 
you  liberty  to  walk  abroad  for  this  one  day  at  leaft. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
That  would  be  a  glorious  feat  indeed,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  almoil  impraflicablc 

SUBTLE. 

ril  fet  about  it,  however,  and  be  with  you  again 
in  a  little  time. 

CLERIMONT. 

If  you  fucceed,  there  is  nothing  that  I  will  not 
do  for  thee, 

SUBTLE. 

Well,  pacify  yourfelf,  I  am  as  good  at  nego- 
ciating  as  at  fighting. 

CLERIMONT. 

Run  then,  my  good  lad  !  run  ! 

SUBTLE. 
Oil  the  bats'  wings  will  I  fly.  [Exit  Jlngtng, 

CLERIMONT. 
I  never  knew  the  merit  of  this  fellow  'till  now ; 
I  have  had  a  thoufand  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  af- 
feftion  for  me,  but  that  he  fhould  have  courage 
enough  to  fhare  danger  with  me,  is  what  I  could 
never  have  fufpeded. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  VI, 
Efiur  ISABELLA  LUCY. 

ISABELLA. 
Quick,  Lucy,  quick,  my  coufin  is  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  muft  go  and  bring,  her  hither. 

LUCY. 

Blefs  me  !  there  is  your  lover  Healing  away. 

ISABELLA.    [To  Clerimont,  wbo  is  Jiealing  off.] 

Mr.  Clerimont,  mr.  Clerimont,  a  word  with  you, 
if  you  pleale. 

CLERIMONT.    [Half  behind  the  fcenes,'] 

Permit  mt  to  retire,  madam,  lam  quite  aihamed 
to  appear  before  you  in  this  difhabiile. 

ISABELLA. 
Truly  I  think  you  have  reafon.    Is  it  thus  yoa 
prepare  to  accompany  me  ? 

CLERIMONT.  [Returning.} 
I  (hall  be  dre(l  in  half  an  hour  at  mod,  and  we 
have  two  hours  good  yet. 

ISABELLA. 
But  why  fo  long  in  your  night  gown  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

Why,  madam  becaufe  1     ■      Oh,  I 

have  my  reafon s  for  that. 

ISABELLA. 
And  what  may  they  be,  pray  ?  Are  you  iH? 

CLERIMONT. 
Oh  no  I  I  am  infinitely  better  than  I  was  • 
but  

ISABEL  L  A. 

But  whax  I 

CLERIMONT^ 
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CLERIMONT. 

I  have  been  writing  all  the  morning — befides, 
2  wait  for  Subtle's  return,  whom  1  have  fent  with  3 
jneffage. 

ISABELLA. 
Cannot  you  drefs  yourfelf  without  him  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

Oh !  no,  impoffible. 

LUCY. 

But  you  may  be  getting  your  hair  dreft,  fir,  and 
that  will  fave  feme  time  j  for  my  lady  is  in  a  great 
hurry. 

CLERIMONT. 
'Odfo  !  that's  right.    Madam  will  you  permit 
me  to  retire  and  • 

ISABELLA. 
Yes,  yes,  pray  do,  and  make  hafte,  I  defire  you. 

CLERIMONT. 

Your  commands  cannot  be  too  fpeedily  executed. 

[Runs  (yff', 

S     C     E     N     E  VII. 

LUCY. 

Well,  madam,  what  fay  you  ?  Methinks  mr. 
Clerlmont  does  not  look  amifs  in  an  undrefs :  his 
night-gown  really  becomes  him. 

ISABELLA. 
True,  Lucy  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  melancholly 
hangs  about  him  ilill  that  makes  me  very  uneafy, 

LUCY. 

Makes  you  uneafy,  you  fay  ? 

ISABELLA. 
Yes,  I  muH  confefs  it  raifes  my^pity. 

.-4  LUCY. 
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LUCY. 

Uneafinefs  and  pity!  well,  love  is  not  far  ofF 
then. 

ISABELLA. 
Peace,  mad-cap  ;  here  is  the  old  gentleman. 

SCENE  VIII. 

E^ter  WEALTHY. 

WEALTHY. 
Well,  my  dear  Ifabella,  have  you  found  a  gen- 
tleman to  gallant  you  to  the  opera  ? 

L  U  C  Y. 

Yes,  fir;  we  have  provided  one  who  will  be  very 
agreeable  company. 

WEALTHY. 

But  it  is  neceffary  I  fhould  know  who  he  is. 

ISABELLA. 

A  very  agreeable  gentleman,  I  afTurc  you,  fir. 

LUCY. 

And  one  we  like  very  much,  I  afiiire  you,  fir, 

ISABELLA. 
Silence,  Lucy  ! 

WEALTHY. 
And  pray  what  may  be  the  name  of  this  very 
agreeable  and  very  much  liked  gentleman  ? 

ISABELLA. 
It  will  be  fufficient,  I  fancy,  to  tell  you,  fir,  that 
he  is  the  fon  of  the  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
owe  the  greateft  gratitude  and  refped. 

LUCY. 

Nay,  now,  mr.  Wealthy  will  never  be  able  tty 
gucfs,  I 

wealthy:* 
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WEALTHY. 
Has  my  fon  engaged  to  accompany  you  ? 

ISABELLA. 
At  Jeaft  be  has  promifed  Lucy  as  much,  whom  I 
fent  to  him  with  my  requeft. 

WEALTHY.  fy^/Je.} 
That  rafcal^  Subtle,  has  betray'd  us ;  I  knew  it 
would  be  fo.    But  pray  tell  me,  Lucy,  did  he  not 
make  fome  hefitation  in  complying  ? 

LUCY. 

Oh !  yes ;  he  would  even  have  fent  me  away 
without  an  anfwer,  had  not  his  man  Subtle  under- 
taken to  anfwer  for  him. 

WEALTHY.  [4/'u!c.'i 
Subtle  is  an  honeft  fellow ;  I  was  miftaken. 

X  U  C  Y. 

I  never  faw  a  man  fo  embarraffed  in  my  life. 

WEALTHY. 
Indeed T  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 

ISABELLA. 
How,  fir !  glad  of  it  ?  Why  fo,  pray  ? 

WEALTHY. 

Oh  !  I  have  my  reafons. 

ISAB  ELLA. 
Blefs^mel  what  do  I  hear?  Nay,  then,  J  am 
refolved  he  lhall  not  go  with  me.    Lucy,  run  and 
tell  mr-  Clerimont  that  I  will  not  go  to  the  opera. 
—You  laugh,  fir ! 

WEALTHY. 
But  you  do  not,  I  think ;  your  eyes  feem  to 
fparkle  with  rage. 

ISABELLA. 
I  muft  confefs  I  cxpeftcd  a  little  more  civility 
ftom  your  fon,  lucy. 
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LUCY. 

I  imagined  his  behaviour  would  caufe  your  re- 
fentment, and  therefore  concealed  it  from  you. 

WEALTHY. 

For  fear  you  Ihould  not  go  to  the  opera,  1  fup- 
pofe. 

LUCY.  * 

It  was  fo,  indeed. 

WEALTHY- 

A  mighty  pretty  amufement  for  people  who  are 
going  into  a  convent !  Heark'e,  Ifabella,  I  defirc 
you  will  moderate  your  refentment ;  my  fon  is  not 
guilty  of  the  leaft  want  of  refped  to  you  ;  and  I 
could  excufe  this  behaviour  of  his  from  very  fuffi- 
cient  reafons. 

ISABELLA. 
1  (hould  be  glad  to  know  them,  fir  ;  and  I  could 
readily  forgive  him. 

WEALTHY.  [5m/%.] 

I  fancy  you  could.  However,  I  will  explain 
myfelf  more  at  large  another  time ;  at  prefent,  I 
ihall  content  myfelf  with  affuring  you,  that  you 
condemned  him  unjuftly. 

ISABELLA. 
You  affure  me  of  that  ? 

WEALTHY. 
I  do  very  ferioufly. 

ISABELLA. 
1  believe  you,  fir ;  and  am  as  ferioufly  pleafed 
at  it. 

LUCY. 

I  will  lay  a  wager  I  can  guefs  at  the  reafons  mr. 
Wealthy  mentions.  I  have  heard  mr.  Truman 
fay,  that  mr.  Clerimont  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  and  perfecuted  by  his  creditors.   Now  to  me 

the 
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the  poor  young  gentlenaan  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  afflicted  with  a  malady  called  conlinemenc 
per  force. 

WEALTHY. 
Troth,  Lucy  has  gueft  the  reafon';  he  dare  not 
ilir  out  of  doors  for  fear  of  being  arrefted. 

ISABELLA. 
And  can  you,  fir,  know  this,  and  not  take  pity 
on  him  ?  How  can  you  fufFer  him  to  remain  in  fo 
cruel  a  fituation  ? 

W  E  A  I-  T  H  y. 
He  deferves  nothing  better  from  me. 

ISABELLA. 
Alas !  he  has  fmarted  but  too  deeply  for  his  er- 
rors J  your  cruelty  drove  him  to  defpair  ;  and  per- 
mit me  to  fay  that,  but  for  me,  you  would  not 
now  have  had  a  fon.  I  have  feen  into  the  bottom 
of  his  foul ;  he  was  weary  of  life  only  becaufe  he 
had  loft  your  affedion.  Tho'  he  may  have  incur- 
red your  juft  refentment  by  his  condud,  yet  the 
fmcerity  of  his  repentance  as  furely  merits  your 
forgivenefs.  You  are  too  tender  a  parent,  and  he 
too  good  a  fon,  for  you  to  continue  long  inexorable. 
Let  me  therefore  on  my  knees  implore  you  to  take 
him  again  into  favour.  I  afk  it  becauie  I  am  fa- 
tislied  he  is  worthy  of  it.;  and  that  very  thing  con- 
curs to  favour  my  petition. 

WEALTHY.    [fTiphg  his  eyes.]  * 

Rife,  my  dear  Ifabella,  would  Truman  were 
here ! 

ISABELLA. 
Alas!  can  you  not  indulge  a  father's  tcnder- 
nefs  without  his  permiflion  ? 


WEAL  THY, 
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WEALTHY. 
No,  I  cannot;  that  devil  of  a  man  is  mailer  of  all 
my  fentiments  :  befides,  I  have  entered  into  cer- 
tain meafures  with  him,  which  I  cannot  break  with- 
out impruden:ce. 

ISABELLA. 

Ah,  fir!-_ 

WEALTHY. 
Dg  not  take  advantage  of  my  weaknefs,  good 
girl  !  let  us  drop  this  fubjed. — You  think  then,  that 
my  ton  has  a  pallion  for  you  ? 

ISABELLA. 
I  fhould  be  very  blameable  to  doubt  it,  after  the 
Sacrifice  he  has  made  me, 

WEALTHY. 

Come,  Ifabeila,  oj)en  your  whole  hear.t  to  me. 

LUCY. 
Do,  dear  madam  !  courage  ! 

WEALTHY. 
Do  you  love  him  in  return  ? 

ISABELLA. 

Sir  

LUCY. 

ril  take  upon  me  to  anfwer  for  my  miflrefs.  

Y^s  

WEALTHY. 
You  blufh,  Ifabeila,  and  are  filent  1  This  is  the 
very  reply  I  could  wifh.    But  are  you  really  fufE- 
ciently  perfuaded  of  his  repentance  to  venture  upon 
him  for  a  hufband  ? 

ISABELLA. 
If  I  was  worthy  to  be  mr.  Clerimont's  wife,  fir, 
I  fhould  not  make  the  leaft  hefitation. 

G  LUCY. 
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LVCY. 
Nor  I  neither,  by  my  faith, 

I  SAB  E  L  L  A. 
But  alas !  fortune  has  treated  me  fo  ill,  that-^ 

WEALTHY. 
Come,  come,  defpair  of  nothing ;  I  flatter  my* 
fe^f  that  the  world  will  in  you  fee  an  example,  that 
aven,  fooner  or  later,  always  rewards  prudence 
d  virtue,  ^Exium. 


End  of  the  Fourth  Act, 
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A  C  T   V.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 
TRUMAN  WSUBTLE* 

SUBTLE. 

WELL*  fir;  you  have  had  above  an  hour's 
private  converfation  with  my  mailer; 
are  you  not  now  fully  convinced  of  my  difcretion 
and  fidelity  ? 

TRUMAN. 

I  am  perfcftly  convinced,  Subtle,  that  thou  art 
m  lad  of  honour ;  and  that  fo  far  from  having  be- 
trayed any  of  our  fchemes  to  thy  mader,  he  has  not 
the  lead  fufpicion  of  the  means  his  father  and  I 
have  ufed  to  fnatch  him  from  the  precipice  to  which 
his  irregularities  had  hurry^d  him.  I  am  perfedly 
acquainted  with  his  heart,  I  iind  it  is  incapable  of 
diilimulation  or  reilraint :  and,  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  that  I  have  too  much  difcernment  to  let  him 
impofe  upon  me,  had  he  attempted  it.  He  is  in 
fuch  a  dreadful  uncertainty,  fo  diftradted  between 
remorfe,  (hame,  and  apprehenlion,  that  I  muft 
confefs  my  heart  bleeds  for  him,  as  I  am  cer« 
tain  that  of  my  good  old  friend^s  will  likewife.  In 
fhort,  I  think,  it  is  high  time  to  deliver  poor  Cleri* 
mont  from  his  prefent  unhappy  fituation  ;  and  put 
it  in  his  power  to  give  us  undoubted  proofs  of  the 
fincerity  of  his  repentance,  and  his  return  to  wif- 
dom  and  prudence. 


9VBTLS. 
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SUBTLE. 
To  fa/  the  truth,  I  would  not  fwear  for '  him 
yet.f  I  am  now  prepawag-a  (harp  trial  lor  h-kn  ;  an<i 
poor  young  Tnan  -  he  ir  vieiyprDne  to  fell,  *  If  un-' 
happily  he  Ihould  take  another  flight,  and  ever 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  jnyrUaving  a6le4,  in 
concert  with  you -and  his  father,  -to  put  this  trick 
upon  him,  he  would  mod  certainly  put  me  to  death. 

T  R  tr'^M  A  N. 
Make  yourfelf  eafy,  Subtle,  and  depend  upon 
my  honour  that  you  ..  (hall  come  to  no  harm.    Bm  •  * 
how  do  you  propofc  to  begin  your  plan  of  opefa-  ' 
tions  ? 

•  SUBTLE. 
By  prefenting  him  the  letter  of  licence  from  his 
four  perfecuting  creditors,  which  I  have  juft  got 
them  to  fign  :  and  as  he'  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  their  handjs,  he  will  readily  believe  himfelf  in 
fafety  for  this  day. 

TRUMAN. 
Bat  where  is  this  letter  of  licence  ? 

S  y  B  T  L  E. 
Here Tt  is,  and  I  believe  according  to.  form  ;  for 
I  drew  it  up  myfelf. 

•TRUMAN. 
Give  it  me.  \_Reaclingto  himfelf,  and f miles, '\  It  ?s 
a  droll  piece,  and  entirely  fuitable  to  the  genius  of 
ihe-compofer. 

SUB  T  L  E. 

Do  you  approve  of  if  ?  \^.^^ 

.  .  ^  ..^         ,^  T.R  U  M  A  N.  .  .  .ifi  n:  :? 

I'think.  it  a  little' upon  the  ridiculous  ;  but.  the 
flile  is  fo  eafy  and  natural,  that  your  mailer,  who 
is  far  from  being  of  a  diftrullful  temper,  will  eafily 
beli«v€  it  authentic.  — 

SUBTLE. 
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SUBTLE. 
Yes,  yes,  I  am  pretty  fafe  in  that  refpedl;  there- 
fore as  foon  as  he  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  go 
cut,  be  you  ready  to  fecond  me. 

TRUMAN. 
That  I  can  eafily  do  ;  lor  we  can  overhear  every 
thing  that  pail^s  between  him  and  you,  provided 
you  convejle  in  this  room. 

SUBTLE. 
Oh  !  the  fcene  fball  pafs  here  I  promife  you  ;  Vll 
draw  him  this  way  without  appearing  to  intend  it. 

TRUMAN. 
Right;  then  mr  Wealthy  and  I,  and  perhap^ 
Isabella  too  (For  I  think  it  is  proper  ne  fheuid  be 
of  the  party)  will  hide  ourfelves  behind  the  fcieen 
in  the  next  room.;  fp  that  we  fhall  net  lofe  a  word 
of  what  palTes,  and  be  ready. to  il"icw  ouifelves  at 
a  proper  time. 

SUBTLE. 

Nothing  can  be  better  concerted.  Have  you  the" 
monies  ready  ? 

TRUMAN. 
Ready  to  produce  whenever  you  think  proper.* 

SUBTLE. 

Tell  the  porter  to  come  in  at  the  great  door  as 
foon  as  he  hears  me  fneeze,  that  (hall  be  the  fignal. 

TRUMAN. 
Very  well,  I'll  take  care  to  give  him  his  cue: 

SUBTLE. 

And  Tom  is  to  bring  the  cloaths  whenever  you 
think  it  necefTary. 

T  R  U  M  A  N. 

Let  me  alone  to  manage,  my  bov  !  all  fhall  go 
right. 

G3  SL'BTLE. 
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SUBTLE. 
Well  then,  the  play  will  open  immediately,  and 
it  will  be  a  very  interefting  one  for  mrs.  Ifabella. 
Be  fure  to  have  her  fo  placed  that  fhe  may  not  lofe 
a  fingle  word. 

TRUMAN. 
I  will ;  and  do  you,,  on  your  part,  take  care  to. 
manage  matters  fo  with  thy  mailer,  that  he  may 
unbofom  his  whole  fouL 

SUBTLE* 
Rely  upon  my  fkill,  you  ihall  fee  his  heart  as 
plain  as  if  it  was  before  you. 

TRUMAN. 
Heaven  fend   us  fuccefs!  But  retire,  left  he 
ihould  come  unawares  and  furprife  us  together. 

SUBTLE, 
ni  vanifli;  but  now  f  think  of  it,  have  you  put 
his  pocket-book  into  tke  coat  which  is  to  be  brought 
him  ? 

TRUMAN. 
I'have,  and  he  will  find  the  contents  very  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  he  left  in  it.    How  great  will  be  his 
furprife  J 

SUBTLE. 
That  will  be  the  unravelling  of  the  piece  which 
is  to  decide  every  thing. 

T  R  U  M  AN.  . 
And  I  aflure  you  I,  as  well  as  his  father,  wait  foe 
it  with  the  greateft  impatience.    As  to  thee,  my 
honeft  Subtle,  reil  affured  that  we  will  put  thee  in 
a  condition  to  make  Lucy  thy  wife. 

SUBTLE. 
Ah!  Sir;  after  fo  generous  a  prontiife  I  would- 
cheat  myfelf  to  do  you  a  fervice.   But  I  hear  a 

noife  t 
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noife  !  [Looking  out.]  As  I  live  it  is  my  matter  com* 
ing  this  way.— Decamp  from  hence  this  moment, 
and  go  and  place  yourfelves  ready,  Til  anfwer  for 
ii  you  fhall  have  diverfion  enough: 

T  R  U  M  A  N; 
Well,  I  am  gone;  but  be  fure  you  remember. 
Subtle,  that  on  the  conducing  of  this  interview 
depends 

S  U  B  T  L  Ei 
Good  Lord  I  do  you  chink  I  do  not  know  what 
I  am  about  ?  Away  with  you,  I  fay.  [Fujlift^  our 
Truman.} 

SCENE  IL 

SUBTLE.  [Solu:.] 
Well,  friend  Subtle,  now  it  is  your  time  to  dif- 
play  the  whole  of  that  art  for  which  you  are  lo 
juftly  famed,  in  order  to  amufe  the  atiditors.  Bui: 
faith,  the  nearer  the  cataftrophe  approaches,  the' 
greater  apprehenfions  I  am  under.  If  my  hair- 
brainM  mafter,  when  he  ftnds  himfelf  at  liberty, 
and  wallowing  in  gold  and  filver,  Ihould  break  loofe 
again,  in  good  fauh  1  m^iy  have  reafon  to  repent  of 
having  engaged  in  this  fcheme  :  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  HiCuld  be  the  means  of  reclaiming 
him,  what  joy  will  it  give  his  father  !  and  what  ho- 
nour will  it  gain  me  !  Encouraged  by  this  hope, 

ril  fet  to  work  heartily,  and  But  here  comes 

^r  young  fpark;  Now  heaven  fend  us  well  over  it ' 

SCENE  III. 
Enur  C  L  E  R  1  M  O  N  T-. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Subtle,  where  have  you  been  ?  Why  did  you^ 
leave  me  fo  long  alone  ? 

G  4  rU-BTLit. 
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SUBTLE. 

Why,  I  had  a  mind  to  ftretch  my  legs  a-little  in 
this  room  ;  it  is  larger,  and  mor^  airy  than  your 
chamber ;  let  us  walk  and  talk  here, 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

But  are  you  fure  that  my  father  will  not  come  in 
upon  us  ?  ^'  ^ 

SUBTLE. 

No,  no  ;  he's  gone  out  with  mr.  Truman,  and 
they  will  not  return  till  night,  fo  that  we  may:  ha.ve 
out  full  fwing.  >  ''^^ 

CLERIMONT.  ^ 
Shalll.be  able  to  go  to  the  opei;a^  thijok  you  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Makeyourfelf  eafy  upon  that  head, 

CLERIMONT, 
But  my  cloaths  are  not  come. 

SUBTLE. 

You'll  hive  them  you  may  depend  upon  it be- 
fides,  you  have  time  enough  before  you. 

CLERIMONT. 
True  ;  but  if  I  was  dreft  1  would  go  to  IfabellaV 
apartment. 

SUBTLE. 

Lord  help  you,  my  dear  fir,  if  you  was  drefsM  like 
a  prince,  Til  anfwer  for  her  fhe  would  not^J^eive 
you  ;  confider  you  are  too  agreeable  and  too  rakifh 
to  be  admitted  like  an  indifferent  perlon, 

CLERIMONT. 
And  yet  I  Ihould  wifh  to  iland  in  that  light  with 
Ifabelia,  for  I  refped  her  as  much  as  I  love  her. 

SUBTLE. 

Egad  flie'd  fliut  the  door  in  your  face  :  you  know 
what  fort  of  a  temper  her's  is ;  and  1  can  aflure 

yoa 
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yoa  her  maid  Lucy  is'npt  a  vvhit  more  coiiljplairant 
than  her  millrcrs  ;  faith"  they  are  juil  fit  for  each 
other. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
I  faticy,  Subtle,  if  ever  Lucy  is  thine,  &e  mpfl 
take  great  care  of  her  behaviour,  for  you  would  be 
plaguy  miilrullful. 

SUBTLE. 
Well  J  well,  "fir  ;  we  (hall  fee  how  you  will  ma- 
.naore  witfi  a  wife.       •  • 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
■  Troth,  Subtle,  (he  will'  be-  an-  excellent  one  I 
believe;  for  I  do  not  think  I  fhall  ever  be  marry'd. 

SUB  T  L  r. 
Never  be  marry'd  !  Why  are  not  yau  always  de- 
claring that  you  adore  Ifabclla  ? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  0,N  T. 
And  for  that  very  reafon  I  would  not  marry  her. 

S  U  B  T  L  L. 
A  very  extraordinary  prcof^of  your  love,  in- 
indeed  ! 

C  LE  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
The  moft  noble  I  tail  give  her.  What!  <{liall  I 
have  the  inhumanity  to  render  her  miferable  only 
for  the  fake  of  gratifying  my  own  paffion  ?  I  love 
hertia  diftradion,  I  muft  confefs;  but  then  it  is  with 
an  honourable  love.  What  a  lot  mull  be  her's  if 
Ihe  had  me  for  a  hufband  ?  I  am  worfe  than  a  beg- 
gar;  fhe  without  any  fortune/ or  even  the'inoit 
diftant  hopes  of  having  one.  Good  Ga<i  }  wbat 
muft  become  of  us  both  : 'Would  the  warmth  of 
my  pafiion  make  her  amends  for  the  ruin  I  fhould 
bring  upon  her  ?  No  ;  let  me  rather  futfer  a  thou- 
fand  deaths  than  be  the  author  of  her  unhappinefs. 
I  fwear  to  thee,  Subtle,  that  I  would  rather  fee  her 
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Ihut  up  in  a  convent  for  lifc^  than  make  her  the  fcorn 
or  pity  of  the  world.  But  alas!  have  I  not  already 
ruined  the  beftof  fathers  by  my  fatal  extravagance  ? 
A  father  that  doated  on  metoexcefs  ?  Dreadful 
thought !  a  parent  ruined,  and  by  my  folly  I  Oh  I 
cannot  fupport  the  reHedlion  ! 

SUBTLE. 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  you  weep. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
YeSy  Subtle,  I  at  cnce  weep  and  blufli^ 

SUBTLE. 

Well,  you  furprife  me,  [Cough  three  times huh  - 
huh !  huh  t 

G  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
My  tears  are  the  tears  of  rage  and  grief :  grief  to 
think  of  what  my  father  has  fuffered,  and  rage 
againft  myfelf.  By  all  that's  facred,-  if  it  was  not 
&r  the  love  I  bear  to  Lfabella,  I  would  not  fupport 
life  another  day ! 

S  U  B  T  L  £•    [Coughing  agalruj 
This  is  a  good  opening. 

€  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
What  is  a  good  opening  I 

!^U  B  T  L  E. 
Tour  prefent  contrition. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
What  avails  contrition  when  it  comes  too  lat^  ?' 
My  errors  have  been  too  numerous  ever  to  be  re* 
paired. 

S  U  B^T  ErE. 
Come,  fir^  take  courage ;  perhaps  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  not  fo  obdurate  as  he  would  make  yoa 
believe. 

CLERIMONT. 
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CLERIMONT. 
Oh  ?  Subtle,  I  know  him  better  than  yoo  do  ; 
notwithftanding  the  reafons  he  has  to  be  irritated 
againft  me  notwichftanding  I  have  rendered  my- 
felf  ib  unworthy  of  his  tendemefs,  yet  I  am  cer- 
tain  that  if  it  was  in  his  power,  he  would  ftill 
exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoil  for  my  relief.  I  have 
repeatedly  experienced  his  bounties,  and  have  as 
repeatedly  abufed  them  Come  hither,  Subtle, 
liften  to  what  I  am  now  about  to  fay  to  thee.  My 
only  wifh  is,  to  be  able  to  repair  my  father's  (bat- 
tered fortune,  and  that  moment  to  put  an  end  to 
Biy  being. 

SUBTLE.    [Coughirg  louder  than  before,'] 

Mark  that ! 

CLERIMONT. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Why,  I  was  faying  to  myfelf  that  your  words 
ckferve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Upon  my 
foul,  fir,  you  draw  tears  from  my  eyes  too.  Well, 
let  the  world  fay  what  they  pleafe,  you  have  cer- 
tainly a  good  heart.  Permit  me  to  embrace  you, 
my  dear  mailer  I  never  did  man  better  deferve  to 
hare  his  liberty. 

CLERIMONT. 
Have  you  any  hopes  then  of  fucceeding  in  your 
negociation  ? 

SUBTLE. 
Ay,  more  than  hope  ;  I  am  certain  of  it. 

CLERIMONT. 
What  do  you  tell  me  ?  May  I  then  flatter  myfelf? 

SUBTLE.    [Pulling  cut  a  paper.] 

Read^  judge,  and  rejoice  ! 

CLfRJMONT. 
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CLERIMON^^. 
Whit  paper  is  that  ? 

SUBTLE. 
It  is  a  letter  of  licence  from  your  four  creditors> 
who  had  adions  againil  )  ou.    I  have  read  th^nv 
fuch  a  lecture,  that  they  have  agreed  to  all  we  ha^ve 
defired  of  them. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

Let  me  fee  it.  [Re^^dif/g.] 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Wei],  what  fay  you  now?:' 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
There  is  no  truHing^  to"  this ;  it  has  all  the  air 
©f  a  pke, 

SUBTLE. 
A  joke  ?  good  that !  Do  not  yoti  know  the  hand- 
writing: of  thofe  who  have  fioned  it  ? 

CLERIMONT. 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  their  v/riting  ;  but  the  flylc; — 

S  U  B  T  L-E. 

Oh  !.  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Selvedge,  who,  I 
aJiure  you,  looked  upon  it  as  a  maderly  piece  ;  and, 
as  well  as  the  others,  figned  it  without  any  referve 
©r  fubterfuge.  whatever.  Do  you  imagine  that  I 
would  expofe  you  to  danger  for  the  fake  of  divert- 
ing myfelf?  You  doubt  me,  I  find,  fir;  I  would 
fooner  hazard  my  own  life  for  your  hftty. 

CLERIMONT. 

I  did  not  think  of  that ;  but  notwithflanding 
this  licence,  we  muft  find  fome  means  of  Satisfying 
the  officers. 

SUBTLE. 
Oh,  I  have  taken  care  to  furnilh  them  with  du- 
plicates of  it. 

CLERIMONT. 
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C  L  E  R  I  MONT. 

My  dear  lad,  let  me  embrace  thee,  thou  art  the 
nonpareil  of  ferving  men. 

SUBTLE. 

Why,  without  vanity,  I  think  I  may  fay  you  da 
me  no  more  than  juftice  :  I  always^love  people 
Ihould  fave  me  .the  pain  of  fpeaking  my  own 
prailes?  -^*^^^  ^  '''' '  '  • 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  K  T.  ' 

But  are  you  very  fure  this  is  not  defigned  as  a 
trap  to  get  me  out  of  the  houfe,  and  Ih^w — 

SUBTLE. 

Why  do  you  think  me  fuch  an  afs,  to  be  impofed 
upon  in  that  manner  ?  No,  no,  ril  anfwer  for  them 

^•  vvith  my  life ;  at  the  worft,  you  know  you  have  me 
for  your  friend.  'Egad*  I  am  almoift  forry  they  came 
to  this  agreement,  as  it  has  prevented  me'  taking 

■  my  revenge  on  thofe  rafcally  bailiffs, 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

Methinks  your  courage  goes,  even  to  raiTfinefs, 
Subtle !  Why  did  I  not  know  thee  better  before  ? 
We  fnould  have  atchiev'd  fame  glorious  feats  to- 
gether. 

SUBTLE. 

That  we  Ihould,  I  promife  you, 

[CQughs  three  times -1 

CLERIMONT. 

What  is  the  matter  Wit Wfhi^e  I 

S  U  B  T  L  !E. 

I  have  got  a  devihfh  cold  in  rjunning  about  for 
you.  [Sneezes  tivo  or  three  t^mes.\ 

CLE  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

'Zounds !  your  cold  ha?  come  on  very  fuddenlyl 

SUBTLE* 
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SUBTLE. 

It  is  with  over-heating  myfelf  in  fearch  of  money. 

[Sneezes  again  ] 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Nay,  for  heaven*s  fake  give  over  all  this  coughing 
ind  fneezing. 

SUBTLE.     [Raijing  bts  voice,} 

Oh  I  (hall  nerer  give  over  till  I  fee  the  money. 
*£gad  here  it  is. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  a  Porter  ivith /everal  Bags. 

PORTER. 
A  curfe  upon  the  fellow  that  loaded  me  in  this 
manner  like  a  pack-horfe !  I  believe  I  have  been 
half  Paris  over,  before  I  could  find  out  this  plaguy 
£ottfe  too»  Gentlemen,  be  fo  obliging  to  eafe  m$ 
z  little  of  my  load,  for  I  am  not  abk  to  carry  it 
any  longer. 

C  L  E  R  1  M  O  N  T. 
What  have  you  got  there,  friend  f 

PORTER. 
Money,  I  think  they  fay  j  but  o' my  confcience 
is  as  heavy  as  lead. 

CLERIM€NT. 
Is  it  fiw  me  > 

PORTER. 
To  be  fure  it  is.    You  are  young  mr.  Wealthy^ 
an't  you  ? 

CLE  KI  MO  NT. 

The  feme; 

PORTER, 
I  am  glad  I  have  found  you. 

CLERTMOIfT. 
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CLERIMONT. 

And  fo  am  I  too,  I  affure  you;  But  who  fent 
you  with  this  ? 

PORTER, 

A  devil  of  a  fellow  that  lives  at  one  end  of  the 
world,  and  has  fent  me  to  the  other.  Is  not  this 
a  diredlion  to  you  ? 

GLERIMONT. 

It  is,  you  are  quite  right.  Pray  do  you  know 
the  very  civil  gentleman  who  fent  yon  on  thi« 
meflage  to  me  ? 

SUBTLE. 

It  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  I  happene(f 
fo  meet  with  in  my  way,  and  as  I  had  your  notes 
about  me,  which  you  had  received  for  gaming 
debts,  I  e'en  ihewed  them  to  him,  and  afked  hint 
if  he  could  rmfe  me  a  little  money  upon  them. 
Hum  !  fays  he,  putting  on  his  fpedtacles,  and  look- 
ing on  them,  do  you  know  the  parties  ?  Are  you' 
willing  to  endorfe  them  ?  With  all  my  heart,  reply'd 
K  Mighty  well,  faid  he,  your  name  to  it  is  ar 
good  as  government  fecurity ;  I'll  get  the  money 
for  you  immediately.  As  this  man  is  honefty 
itfelf,  I  very  readily  accepted  of  his  offer  and 
finding  him  in  a  humour  to  ferve  me,  I  e'en  pro- 
pofed  to  him  the  purchaiing  of  your  eloaths,  and~ 

CLERIMONT. 

Oh,  ho,  fo  then  this  is  the  fame  man  that  yoa 
was  fpeaking  to  me  of  F 

SUBTLE. 

The  fame ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  integrity,  he 
©fFered  me  upon  the  fpot  twice  the  money  for  the 
eloaths,  that  the  other  rafcal  did  to  whom  yoa 
would  have  fold  them. 
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C  L  E  R  I  M  6  1^  T. 
What  a  happy  chance!  Sure,  this  is  a  friend  not 
to  be  paralleled. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Not  in  this,  wicked  world,  indeed.     I  pofitively 
do  not  know  his  equal,  unlefs  it  is  myfelf. 

C  L  E  R  1  M  O  N  T. 
Well  obferv'd',  honefl  Subtle.    How  fhall  I  ever 
be  able  to  repay  the  lervices  thou  halt  done  me  ? 

PORTER. 
Faith,  gentlemen,  you  talk  here  very  much  at 
your  eafe,  and  never  think  that  I  am  ready  to  drop 
^under  my  burthen. 

SUBTLE. 
'Odfo  !  let  us  eafe  this  poor  devil  of  hh  load. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
With  all  my  heart. — Here>  my  lad,  is  fomething 
for  thee  to  drink. 

PORTER. 
Gentlemen,  I  return  you  many  thanks,  I  am  now 
as  light  as  a  feather,  and  can  jump  like  a.  grafs- 
hopper.  [Exit  Porter. 

S     C     E     N     E  V. 

SUBTLE. 

Come  nov»'  let  us  reckon  the  bags.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  fix:  an  hundred  pounds  each  ; 
thefe  contain  the  money,  for  your  cloaths  Now 
for  the  reft  :  Here  are  twelye;more  of  an  hundred 
and  iifiy  each,  and  a  fmall  one  of  fifty  ;  this  is 
the  money  for  your  notes.' 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Good  God,  what  a  fum  of  ready  money,  is  here 
all  on  a  fudden  !  Well,  I  hope  fortune  is  at  length 

weary 
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weary  of 'perfecutihg' nie,  *and  here  is  enough  to 
indulge  myfdf"  t<i  the  height  -  of  ray  wilhes,  if  I 
was  fo  difpofe^l. .   ^  ^  -f  j  •  - 

'.(  \rf<''y  •♦ff^  f.*i  f^-    '  S  U  B  X  Lt  E, 

Bmvoi!  my.  dear  mallery.  Bravo  !  Let  us  Indulge 
^9l\rftlv€s^  Sing  old  Rofe  and  burn  the.  Bellows. 
:  We  'may  now  rake  our. fwing  of  pleafure,  to  repay 
.^§.lfpr  ail'  oiuc  p^ft.fufFerings.  A  little  ready  money 
for  the  prefent,  will  ftop  your  creditors  mouths,  and 
we  may  enjoy  the.reft.  What  fays  my  Crefus,  my 
emperor  of  a  maRer  ! 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
And  is  this  fl^e^^dvicqyoui  give  me  ? 

Is'it  ttOfwhai  you  like  ?  •     -  •• 

CXERIMONT. 
'  Li!te  ?  ihfflmous  wretch  1  KnoNv  that  my  mif- 
fonunes  have  taught  me  wifdom  ;  they  have  reftored 
me  to  my  reafon,  and  I  thank  heaven  I  can  now 
at  once  deteH  my  paft  follies,  and  thy  poifonc^tis 
councils. 

SUB  T  L  E. 

My  God  !  are  you  in  earnefl  ? 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
In  earned  [  I  know  not  what  prevents  me  from 
giving  thee  a  convincing  proof  of  it ;  and  was  it 
not  for  the  remembrance  of  fome  fervices  thou  hafl 
do  ne  me,  I  would  drive  thee  from  my  prefence 
this  inftant.  , 

SUBTLE.     [Coughing  'vehemently 

Ay,  here  is. my  curfed  cough  come  again  !-  ^ 

Well,  fir,  fince  you  are  fo  greatly  reformed,  I  am 
very  willing  to  follow  your  example:  we .  will 
henceforward  live  the  lives  of  hermits ;  however  in 
the  tneaa  time  Til  take  thefe  bags  up  into  yoiir 

chamber. 
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chamber,  that  yea  may  difpofe  of  them  in  the 
moft  moral  manner  you  may  think  proper. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
Take  thefc  bags,  and  carry  them  to  my  father's 
roomi  that  he  may  find  them  there  at  his  return  ; 
it  is  the  leaft  reftitution  I  can  make-  him  for  the 
immenfe  trouble  and  expence  I  have  coft  him. 
This  fupply,  fmall  as  it  is^  may  perhaps  miniikr 
to  bis  prefent  wants. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Mighty  well— ——but  pray  how  are  yoa  and 
I  to  live  ? 

CLERIMONT. 
By  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table,  if  he 
fiiOuld  not  think  me  worthy  of  a  place  there. 

SUBTLE. 
But  again,  how  will  you  fatisfy  thofe  four  cre- 
ditors ot  your's,  who  have  each  an  adlion  againii 
yon  ?  You  will  not  be  able  to  iUr  over  the 
threfhold. 

CLERIMONT. 
Well,  then  I  will  keep  my  chamber,  and  amufe 
myklf  with  books :  reading  is  the  cordial  of  the 
wretched. 

SUBTLE. 
Very  true,  but  let  us  read  romances  then.  I 
protell  you  amaz^  me.      \^Here  be/ncez€s  'very  loud^ 

CLERIMONT. 
What,  at  it  again  ? 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 

Lord,  fir,  your  moralizing  has  got  up  into  my 
head. 

CLERIMONT. 

I  hear  fome  one  coming^^;.  fee  who  it  is.  It  may 
be  my  father.  ^  \poing. 

SUBTLE. 
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SUBTLE. 

No,  no,  come  back,  it  is  only  Tom. 
SCENE  VJ. 

Enter  a  FOOTMAN. 

SUBTLE. 
Well,  Tom,  what  have  you  got  there  ? 

TOM. 

A  fuit  of  doaths  for  mr.  Clerimont. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  K  T4 
Whence  had  you  them  } 

TOM. 

  « 

They  were  given  me  fir,  to  deliver  to  you, 

CLERIMONT. 

By  whom  ? 

T  0  M. 

By  one  mr.  mr. .  upon  my  foul  I- 

have  forgot  his  name  now. 

SUBTLE. 
Lord  blefs  me,  it  is  my  friend  that  I  was  fpeak- 

iivgof  to  you,  fir  !  This  is  a  piece  of  gallantry 

of  his. 

CLERIMONT. 
For  which  I  am.  obliged  to  you,  I  dare  fay. 

SUBTLE. 
And  for  much  more  than  you  know.  Gomc^ 
come  drefs  yourfelf  quick. 

CLERIMONT. 
Now  I  (hall  be  compleatly  happy. 

SUBTLE. 

You  fay  truer  than  you  imagine.  You  may  go^ 
T3om.  [^^^^  Footman. 

SCENE 
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S     C     E     N     E  VII. 

CLERIMONT.    [Putting  on  the  cloatbi.'] 

Now,  my  dear  Ifabella,  I  fhall  be  able  to  obey 

your  charming  fummons  bleil  chance  1  But 

what  is  this  in  the  pocket  ? 

S  U  B  T  L  E.  [Smiling.} 

Nay,  look  at  it. 

CLERIMONT.- 

By  all  that's -good,  my  peoket-book  !  How  the 
devil  came  it  here  ? 

S  U  B  T  L 

You^put  it  there  yourfelf,^  I  fuppofe. 

C  LVE  R  I  M  O  N  T. 

I  did  To,  I  remember  it  now.  Well,  faith  I 

am.  a  very  heedlefs  fellow. 

S  U  B  T  L  E.- 

An  orack  could  not  fpeak  more  true.  If  any 
or.e  has  opened  it,  they  will  have  found  fome  very 
edifying  anecdotes. 

CLERIMONT.    [Q^tnivg  his  focket-bock^l 

I^mufl  burn  all  th^fe  papers. 

SUBTLE. 

That  would  be  a  pity  — however,  before  yen 
condemn  them  to  the  flames,  read  them  once  mere 
over. 

^  C  L  E  R'l  M  C  N  T.    [Examining  the  Papers.} 

Good  God,  what  do  I  fee  1  Tliefe  are  not  lette-  s. 
' — Hum  —  A  diicharge  from  Tinfel  !  Ditto,  from 
Ragout  !  Ditto,  from  Selvedge,  and  ditto  from 
Fafliion.  Can  I  believe  my .  eyes !  By  all  that's 
good  here  are  others  too  from  every  one  of  my  cre- 
ditors 
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ditors  without  exception.  Is  this  a  dream,  or  is  it 
reality  ?  My  (5 ear  Subtle,  tell  me  whether  am  X 
waking  or  lleeping  ? 

SUBTLE, 
Faith  if  you  are  afleep,  I  am  fo  too,  for  I  fee 
the- fame  thmgs  as  you  do. 

CLERIMONT. 
But  to  whom  in  the  name  of  fortune,  am  I  ob-- 
liged  for  fo  aftonifliing  a— — — 

SUB  T  L  E. 
To  the -fame  perfon  who  paid  for  your  cloaths. 

CLERIMONT, 
Tell  me  who  it  is  this  moment,  that  I  may  run 
and  throw  myfelf  at  his  feet. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 

His  name  is-^  

C  L  E  R  I  M  Q  N  T. 

What  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Mr.  

CLERIMONT. 

Mr.  who  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Why  do  you  know  a  certain  gentleman^  they 
call;  ^—  

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T; 

Call  what  ? 

SUBTLE. 

Mr.  Wealthy. 

C  L  E  R'l  MvO;N.T^  ) 

My  father  ? 

•  .   S  U  B  T  L  E'.  5  \_Singing  and  djfici'ng.^^  r 

'Tis  hel  'Tis  ie  !  'Tis  he!  oj  sm 

CLERIMONT, 
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CLERIMONT.  4 

I  know  it  now !  what  furprife  ?  .  What  joy  1 
■  ■■  what  confufion!—— .Support  me.  Subtle!— 
I  am  unable  to  bear  this  conflifl  of  tumultuous 
j>affions:  Oh!  IFainlJ.} 

SUBTLE. 

Mercy  on  us  ]  he  is  in  a  fwoon  I  believe.  Help 
therein  for  heaven's  fake,  leave  your  lurking-holes, 
^entlemen>  and  come  to  my  aifiilance. 

SCENE  VIIL 

En/if  WEALTHY  W  TRUMAN,  rumhg  in. 
WEALTHY. 

Good  heavens  what  do  I  fee !  my  fon  in  thii 
condition, 

SUBTLE, 

Alas !  we  have  killed  him,  in  endeavouring  to 
fave  him. 

TRUMAN. 

Clerimont  look  up,  your  father  is  here,  who  loves 
you  dearer  than  ever. 

CLERIMOKT.    [Opening  bit  eyti.'\ 

Oh !  Father !  The  fight  of  you  diftraas  me, 

WEALTHY. 

Say  not  fo,  my  boy  !  fay  not  fo,  I  am  llill  ready 
to  ihew  myfelf  a  tender  parent. 

CLERIMONT.    [Throwftg  himfelf  on  hit  hneet  to  bit /atbtr.J 

Oh,  fir,  I  am  unworthy  of  your  goodnefs. 
WEALTHY. 

You  are  no  longer  fo  i  rife,  Clerimont,  rife,  and 
come  to  my  arms !  [Lifting  «^«] 

CLERIMONT, 
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C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
This  excefs  of  goodnefs  overwhelms  me  with 
confufibn;:  you,  iir,  may  pardon  me,  but  I  can 
iitver  forgive  myfelf. 

W  JE  A  JL  T  «  y. 
Let  what  has  paifed  be  for  ever  buryM  in  ob« 
livion,  and  let  us  only  think  of  the  future  happinefd 
we  fliall  enjoy. 

S  U  B  T  L 

Well,  gentlemen,  have  I  difcharged  my  truft, 
think  you  ? 

TRUMAN. 

Thy  zeal  and  addrefs  cannot  be  too  much  re« 
warded. 

CLERIMONT. 
Excellent  rogue  !  in  thus  deceiving  me,  thou 
haft  conferred  the  greateft  of  obligations  on  me  ; 
for  I  can  no  longet  doubt  that  you  a^ed  in  concert 
with  my  father  and  mr.  Truman. 

S  U  B  T  L  E. 
Nay,  fir,  do  not  lavifh  too  many  encomiums  on 
me.    This  gentleman  was  my  fole  diredler. 

[Pointing  to  Truman.J 
CLERIMONT. 
I  fhall  not  attempt  to  exprcfs  jny  gratitude  to 
you,  fir,  for  no  words  can  fpeak  the  feelings  of 
jny  heart. 

T  R  IT  M  A  fJ.    [Embracing  bm.'] 

1  am  overpaid  by  the  joy  your  happy  change 
gives  me.  I  founded  my  hopes  on  the  goodndfs 
of  your  hearty  and  I  have  not  been  deceived. 

WEALTHY. 

In  mr.  Trunaan,  Clerimont,  you  behold  the  pat- 
tern of  a  true  friend.  Both  you  and  I  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  happinefs  of  our  lives.  But,  my 
dear  boy,  if  you  would  crown  my  felicity,  it  mull 
be  by  entering  into  the  married  ilate.  I  have  made 

choice 
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choice  of  a  perfon,  who,  I -am  pcrfbaded,  is  every 
way  a  fuitable  match  for  you ;  and,,  in  this  choice, 
your  own  heart  vy ill,  I  am  gerfuaded,  .^oricUr.  ^^.^ 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T;^.       -^v    ,  ,  j.^J 
Ah,  fir!  have  I.not  rujned  ypu^^  Ifabella,  yoa 
know,  is  as  deftitute  of  a  fortune  as  m-yfelf and, 
in  making  ^h^r^  my  ,^ife,^  I  fhalj^^.only.^ake  her 
miferable.  "  •  »• 

T  R.,U  ,M  .A  N, 

You  fay  right i  ha(i'&^  thought  of  this  matter 
myfelf,  and  have  found  a  wife  for  you,  who  will 
bring  a  fortune  with  her  equal  to  your  rank  and 
m^rit. 

WEALTH  Y. 
And  I  expedl  you  will  give  her  your  hand  with- 
out hefitation-r  r.;-- 

■  CLERIMONT. 

Sir,  -.y^^^^^  obey'd  but  your  fbn  can  never 
furvive  this  facrifice.of  his  inclinations.  I  cannot 
live  without  the  poffeiEon  of  Ifabejla. 

WEALTHY. 
Why,  that  is  the  very  perfon  we  intend  for  you. 

C  L  E  R  IM  O  N  T. 
Intend  Ifabella  for  me  !  and  with  a  fortune  ! 

'  TRUMAN, 
^es'i^^yes  ;  I  w^ill  take  upon  me  to  provide  her  a 
portion.  She  fhall  bring  you  five  thoufand  pounds. 

C  I.  E  R  I  M  O  N  T,  , 
What  amazing  generofity  ! 

,   S  U  B  X  L  E.  . 
In  good  faith,  this  ^  goipg .  furtj^r  than  I  ex- 

I. have  the  like  fum  jn  the  bant;-  and  both  to- 
ge%?>  ^yiU^^ake      ajs^y  h^/jj^oxj^ej^rt^^^ 
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CLERIMONT. 
This  happy  reverfe  is  too  much  to  bear  »  Oh 
father !    Oh,  mr.  Truman  ! 

[Leaning  upon  Subtle'j  JhoMer,'\ 
WEALTHY. 

Behave  as  my  fon,  Clerimont,  and  bear  your 
fortune  like  a  man*  ^ 

SUBTLE. 
Courage,  my  dear  mafier  |  we  need  no  lonaer 
be  m  fear  of  bailiffs  or  their  followers ;  you  know 
you  have  a  letter  of  licence. 

WEALTHY  and  TRUMAN  laughln.. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha.  ^ 

CLERIMONT. 
Traitor  !   what  a  trick  have  you  plav'd  me  ? 
I  no  longer  wonder  at  your^  mighty  courage. 

SUBTLE. 

Oh,  fir,  it  always  fhews  itfelf  where  there  is 
canger. 

CLERIMONT, 

Well,  well ;  but  you  topt  your'  part  with  mr 
Solomon  ?  "  • 

TRUMAN. 

Not  a  fyllable  of  what  he  told  you  of  that 
h!n™'  redeemed  the  jewels  out  of  his 

CLERIMONT. 

Well,  I  mull  confefs  I  have  been  a  great  dupe. 

SUBTLE. 

However  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  I  have  a 
fertile  imagination. 

CLERIMONT. 

T  ^^'V^l  f""^** '      ^  "'^^  happy  as  I  am 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ftrangle  thee.  ' 

^  SCENE 
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SCENE     the  Laft. 

Enler  ISABELLA   and  L\J  QY^ 

WEALTHY. 
Ifabella,  come  forward. 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  T. 
How  !    Has  fhe  too  been  a  witnefs  to  all  that 
has  pafl'ed? 

LUCY. 

Yes,  y^s ;  we  have  heard  all,  I  a/Ture  yau  ;  and 
are  far  from  repenting  of  our  curiofity. 

TRUMAN. 
I  had  given  them  their  ftations. 

CLERIMONT. 
How  happy  am  I  not  to  have  fuftered  any  folly 
to  efcape  me  ! 

WEALTHY. 
Now,  Ifabella,  you  are  convihcM  that  my  fon 
loves  you.  You  have  been  fo  generous  to  own,  that 
you  have  no  diflike  to  him.  Take  him,  then, 
without  hefitation,  for  he  is  truly  worthy  of  you. 
Come,  my  dear  children,  give  me  your  hands, 
that  I  may  join  them  Ifabella,  here  is  your  huf- 
band  ;  and,  may  all-gracious  Providence  m^ake  you 
as  happy  as  a  fond  parent  can  wilh  you  ! 

C  L  E  R  I  M  O  N  r.    [To  Ifabella.] 

And  do  you  really  accept  my  hand  without  re- 
pugnance ? 

ISABELLA.  IStniling.'] 
I  think  I  fhew  no  great  backwardnefs. 

WEALTHY. 
And,  as  for  Lucy 

SUBTLE. 
Now  for  it  

WEALTHY. 
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WEALTHY. 
I  think  Ihe  ought  not  to  be  difluaded  from  her 
call. 

SUBTLE. 
For  a  hufband,  I  prefume,  you  mean,  fir  ? 

WEALTHY. 
What  fay  you>  Lucy  ? 

LUCY. 

Sir — it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  fpeak  before  my 
tetters. 

WEALTHY. 
Well,  I  underftand  you;   and  therefore  I  will 
beftow  a  brace  of  hundreds  on  thee  for  a  portion. 

TRUMAN. 
And  give  me  leave  to  add  the  like  fum,  if  Lucy 
will  accept  of  it. 

LUCY. 
Oh,  fir,  moft  willingly. 

SUBTLE, 
Lucy,  make  a  handfome  compliment,  now,  for 
you  and  me. 

LUCY. 

Nay,  pr'ythee,  take  that  uponthyfelfj  my  ima- 
gination is  not  fo  very  fruitful. 

WEALTHY. 
There  is  no  need  of  thanks.    I  am  fufficiently 
happy,  in  having  found  a  long  loft  fon  returned, 

and  worthy  of  my  tendernefs  Let  us  in,  and 

celebrate  the  happy  occafion.— • 

End  of  the  Reformed  Rake. 
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A  C  T   I.       S  C  E  N  E  I. 

Enter  A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A  and  BETTY. 

BETTY. 

YOU  are  wonderfully  thoaghtful,  midam  ! 
A  R  A  iM  I  N  T  A. 

Alas  ! 

B  E  T  T  V. 

You  figh  too  ! 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.- 
I  have  but  too  much  reafon. 

B  E  T  T  y. 

If  it  is  not  impertinent,  iTiadain,  I  would  take 
the  hberty  of  enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  vour  af- 

^  4  ARAMINTA, 
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ARAMINTA. 
Mine  is  an  incurable  malady. 

BETTY. 

Indeed  !  It  muft  be  a  very  extraordinary  one 
then.  But  why  do  you  conceal  it  from  me,  whom 
you  have  fo  long  honoured  with  your  confidence  ? 

ARAMINTA. 
Conceal  it !  Alas  !  it  is  but  too  vifible. 

BETTY. 

Then  I  am  certainly  very  (hort-fighted ;  for,  I 

proteft,  I  cannot  perceive  it  Come,  my  dear 

lady,  unbofom  yourfelf  freely  to  me  j  perhaps  I 
may  find  means  to  relieve  you. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Oh  !  never,  never,  I  tell  thee!    It  is  not  in  thy 
power,  nor  in  that  of  any  one  elfe,  to  relieve  me, 

BETTY. 

Mercy  on  us !  You  frighten  me!  For  heav^n*s^ 
fake  let  me  know  what's  the  matter. 

ARAMINTA. 
The  matter  !    The  matter,  Betty,  is  that  I  per- 
ceive I  am  no  longer  young — And,  what  adds  to 
my  vexation  is,  that  I  never  wifhed  for  youth  fo 
much  as  at  this  prefent  timer 

BETTY. 

V/hy,  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  know  any  remedy 
for  that  diforder.  However,  you  know,  there  are 
certain  fecrets  to  palliate  it ;  tho'  there  are  none 
to  ef}c;6l  an  ab&lute  cure. 

ARAMINTA. 
It  is  that  which  drives  me  to  defpair.     Oh  ! 
what  would  I  give  to  be  but  twenty ! 


BETTY;, 
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BETTY. 

Why,  really,  if  fuch  a  thing  could  be  purchafed, 
it  would  prove  a  dear  commodity.  But,  after  all, 
my  dear  dear  lady,  are  you  not  ftill  young  enough 
for  your  old  lover,  the  colonel,  C/ho  has  fighed 
for  you  fo  many  years  ?  Why  did  you  not  take 
him  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  you  might,  per- 
haps>  have  been  a  rich  widow  by  this  time. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
And  fo  I  might,   Betty.    But  there  was  a  f^rie^ 
of  obftacles  and  difappointments  that  hindered  our 
coming  together  while  we  had  a  love  for  each 
other^    He  had  a  miferly,  ill  rattir'd  wretch  of  a 
guardian,   and  a  rogue  into  the  bargain,  who 
would  never  come  to  any  fettlement  with  him 
about  his  fortune  :  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  pof- 
feflion  of  it  altogether,  endeavoured  to  make  a 
match  between  him  and  his  daughter     On  my 
fide,  I  was  plagued  with  an  everlafting  aunt,  on 
whofe  death  I  depended  for  my  fortune  ;  and  who, 
out  of  her  odious  fondnefs  for  me,  would  never 
fuffer  me  to  be  out  of  her  fight  ;  and  infixed  upon 
it,  that  I  fhould  livs  fingle  during  her  life.  She 
has  not  been  dead  quite  iive  years  ;  and,  when  f 
found  myfslf  at  liberty,  and  miftrefs  of  a  large 
fortune,  my  old  lover  was  at  the  wars.    He  had 
left  the  care  of  his  law  fuit  with  the  relations  of 
his  late  guardian,  in  my  hands.  It  has  lately  been 
decided  in  his  favour  ;  and  he  is  now  as  rich  as 
myfelf.    This  houfe  belongs  to  him,  which  he  de- 
fired  me  to  take  pofTefTion  of  as  my  own.    I  have 
lived  here,  very  comfortably,  thefe  four  ypars  j 
but  now  he  is  coming  home;  coming  home,  Betty  f 
and,  what  is  worfe  than  all  the  reft,  propofcs  to 
live  here  with  me. 


BETTT, 
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B  E  T  T  y. 
As  your  hufband,  I  fuppofe,  madam? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Oh,  yes!  [S^'g^^^g-'] 

B  E  T  T  y. 
And  you  have  no  longer  any  love  for  hira  ?' 

ARAMINTA. 
I  have  not.    But,  on  your  life,  Betty,  do  not" 
betray  me;  for  I  have  the  Urongeft  reafons  to  con- 
ceal this  change  in  my  fentiments.  from  his  know- 
ledge. 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

You  may  depend  on  my  difcretion,  madam  

But,  as  your  pafTion  is  fo  much  cooled,  why  fhould 
you  fo  earnel^ly  wifh  to  be  younger  than  you  are  ? 

ARAM  INT  A. 
Becaufe — becaufe — Oh,  Betty,  L  can  never  de-- 
clare  the  reafon  !  :  Would  !  could  conceal  it,  even 
ftom  myfelf* 

BETTY. 

If  I  might  prefume  fo  far,  madam  I— I  be^ 
lieve  I  can  guefs  , 

ARAMINTA* 
What  doil  guefs, ,  child  ? 

BETTY; 
That  fome  new  inclination— 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Silence,  Betty  I    I  charge  thee  fay  not  a  word  ^ 
more, 

BETTY. 

I  am  dumb,  madam,  if  your  ladyfhip  will  have 
u  fo;  but,  ril  be  hang'd,  if  fome  agreeable  young 
&II0W  has  not  found  the  way  to  your  heart. 

y^RAMIKTA* 
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ARAMINTA. 
Leave  the  room,  I  fay  !  f 

BETTY. 

But,  dear  madam  

ARAMINTA. 
Begone,  this  inftant,  with  your  faucy  guefling, 
and  do  not  appear  again  in  my  fight,  till  I  fend 
for  you. 

BETTY.  lGcing.1 
Lobey,  madam. 

ARAMINTA.    \ln  a  lar.gujping  'voice. 

Eeuy  ! 

BETTY.    [M'.mickirg  Z^-tfr.] 
Madam  1 

ARAMINTA. 

Come  back.- 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

r had  better  retire,  madam.  I  am  afraid,  if  I 
ftay,  I  (hall  fay  fomething  that  will  difpleafe  you; 
which  I  would  not  do  for  the  world. 

^  ARAMINTA. 

Come  back,  I  fay,  once  more.  I  pardon  your 
iadifcretionv 

BETTY. 

Have  you  any  orders  to  give  me,  madam  ? 

ARAMINTA.    {Leaning  upon  her,^ 

Alas,  my  dear  Betty  ! 

BETTY. 
Indeed,  madarn,  you  had  better  let  me  with- 
draw ;   or  I  ihall  be  guelTing  fomething  again, 
that  

ARAMINTA. 

Well,  guefs  freely  :  I  givt  thee  leave. 

BETTY, 
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BETTY, 

Thank  you,  madam.  I  find  myfelf  vafVly  re- 
lieved by  it.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  then,  t©* 
afk  you  two  or  three  little  qucllions  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.  ISighing,} 
Ye  s,  with  all  my  heart* 

BETTY., 
r  obferve  that,  of  late,  you  have  made  very 
frequent  vifits  to  your  coufin,  kdy  Manlove  ;  who,, 
a  few  months  ago,  you  treated  merely  upon  the 
footing  of  a  common  acquaintance :   pray,  what 
may  be  the  reafon  of  this  fudden  familiarity  ?- 
What  have  you  feen  at  her  houfe,  that  can  draw 
you  fo  often  there  ?  for,  I  obferve,  you  fometimes- 
go  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Oh  Betty  !  I  have  feen  

BETTY; 
What  have  you  feen  ? 

.    A  R  A  M  I  N  T  a; 
Shall  I  tell  thee  ? 

BETTY. 
Ybu  may  d6  it  very  fafcly. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Why,  then,  I  have  feen  Oh,  I  cau  never: 

proceed. 

F*E  T  T  Y. 
Courage  !    Out  with  it, 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
It  is  impoffible. 

BETTY. 

Nay,  then,  I  muft  help  you  out.  Why,  yoa 
have  feen  the  young  chevalier  there,  whom  her  la- 
dy (liip  ufcd  to  praife  fo  much  for  his -genteel  per- 
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fon,  wit  and  accompliflimcnts  You  have  look'd 

at  him  with  pleafure  ;  he  has  faid  Come  foft  things 
to  you  ;  you  have  lifiened  to  them — I  mean  out  of 
complaifance  

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Merely  out  of  complaifance,  I  proteft  to  the«. 

BETTY. 

Well,  no  matter— This  complaifance  became 
inclination  ;  and  this  inclination  is,  at  length,  im- 
proved into  a  warmth  and  tendernefs  that  is  no  • 
longer  to  be  withflood  :  fo  that,  in  fhort,  at  this 
prefent  time,  you  are  neither  better,  nor  worfe,, 
than  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him.  Is  not 
this  the  whole  (lory  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
I  blufh  to  acknowledge  it,  as  it  muft  give  thee 
reafon  to  think-  me  inconftant. 

B  E  T  T  V. 

Inconftant  ?  Good  !  Why,  is  there  any  thing 
more  natural,  than  for  our  fox  to  change  their 
minds  ?  Is  it  our  faults,  if  our  hearts  are  formed- 
fickle,  and  our  paHions  vary  their  objcds  ?  In 
truth,  madam,  I  think  you  have  already  loved  one 
man  too  long.  You  have  been  a  perfedl  miracle  of 
conftancy.  Befides,  can  it  be  expeded  that  a  lover 
of  fixty,  fhould  be  able  to  keep  pofTeflion  of  a  la- 
dy's heart,  againft  the  attacks  of  an  agreeable 
young  fellow  of  tv/enty.  It  would  be  out  of  all 
rule. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Silence  !  We  arc  interrupted. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IL 

Enfer  FOOT  BOY. 

BETTY. 
Well !  what  is  your  bafmers ! 

F  O  O  T  BO  y, 
Mr.  Heartly  is  below,  and  deflres  to  fpeak  with 
my  lady. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Tell  him  I  am  not  at  home. 

F  O  O  T  B  o  y. 
Lord  blefs  me,  madam !  I  have  told  him  you 
was. 

A  R  A  MI  NT  A. 
Well,  then,  go  and  tell  him  that  you  are  mif- 
taken  ;  that  I  am  gone  out ; — that  I  am  not  well ; . 
—that  I  fee  no -body. — What  does  the  booby  ftand 
llaring  h<^rc  for  ?  Why  don't  you  go  and  do  as  J 
bid  you  ? 

F  O  O  TB  O  Y 

Madam,  the  gentleman  

ARAMINTA. 
Well,  what  of  the  gentleman  ? 

F  O  O  T  B  O  Y. 
Why,  madam,  he  has  afked  how  your  ladyfivip 
did  ;  and  I  told  him  you  was  very  well. 

ARAMINTA. 
Blockhead !  who  bid  you  fay  fo  ? 

B  E  T  T  y . 

Blockhead  indeed !  Heark'e,  child ;  l^arn  from 
me  that  you  are  never  to  know  how  your  lady 
does  till  you  have  afeed  her  how  (he  will  pleafe  to 
be. 

FOOTBOY,. 
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FOOOTBOY. 
Well,  then,  there's  no  harm  done ;  for  I  can  go 
and  tell  the  gentleman  that  my  lady  does  not  pleafc 
to  be  well  to  day. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  a  fool  r — Tell  him  I  am  ex* 
tremely  bufy  at  prefent,  and  beg  the  favour  of' him  > 
to  call  another  time. 

F  o  o  T  B  o  y. 

Yes,  madam.  \Going,  returns  agah.'j  > 
A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

What  now  V 

F  O  O  T  B  o  y, 
I  had  almofl  forgot  to  tell  your  lady  fhip,  that  mr,  - 
Heartly  a{ked  me  if  your  ladyfhip's  huihand,  that 
is  to  be,  was  arrived. 

A  R  A  M  IN  T  A. 

What  does  the  fellow  mean,  with  his  hufband' 
that  is  to  be  ? 

FO  OT  B  oy. 
Lord,  madam!  why  the  gentleman  that  is  tO' 

marry  you    colonel, — colonel, — Cham — Cam  

colonel  Campaign,  ay,  that's  his  name;  what  an- 
fwer  lhall  I  make  mr.  Heartly,  madam  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
What  bufinefs  is  it  of  mr.  Heartly's?- 

F  O  O  T  B  O  Y. 

Really,  madam,  I  don't  know;  but  I'll  go  and 
him.. 

AR  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

IdeotV 

F  O  O  T  B  o  y . 
Mercy  upon  us  I  I  know  not  what  to  fay  or  do. 

BETTY. 

You  are  mightily  puzzled,  methinks.  Why  can't 
ypu^find  out  that  my  lady  don't  defire  to  fee  mr. 

Heartly  5.: 
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Heartly  ;  and  that  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  fend  him 
away  as  civilly  as  poffible  ? 

F  O  O  T  B  O  Y. 

Nay,  nay,  if  that's^  all,  let  me  alone ;  I'll  go 
and  tell  him  that  he  may  walk  ofF,  for  no-body 
wants  his  company  here  'r  and  if  he  fhould  afk 
me  the  reafon,  I'll  tell  him  that's  no  bufinefs  of 
his. 

ARAMINTA. 
This  little  jackanapes  will  put  me  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, Betty,  do  you  Hep  down  to  him  yourfelf, 
and  get  rid  of  him  as  well  as  you  can;  you  know 
how  to  manage  thefe  matters.  And,  do  you  hear  ? 
be  fure  you  return  immediately.. 

B  E  T  T  y. 

I  fhall,   madam.  [To  the  Footboy.]  Come 

here  you  country  cub,  and  learn  by  me  how  to 
turn  people  away  from  the  door  in  a  genteel  man- 
ner. 

F  O  O  T  B  O  Y; 
Well, .  there  are  ftrange  dotngs  in  this  town; 
one  mull  net  fay  a  pig  is  a  pig,  or  a  dog  a  dog. 

\Exeunt  Betty  and  Footboy.] 

SCENE  nr. 

Heartly  want  to  fpeak  with  me  !  That  man  is 
perpetually  at  my  elbow  I  There's  no  getting  rid  of 
him.  What  can  he  want  with  me  ?  Sure  he  cair 
entertain  no  fufpicion  of  my  new  pafTion  !  He  may 
perhaps  have  watched  me  to  my  coufm's,  I  am 
terribly  afraid  he  has.  He  is  horribly  clear  lighted, 
and  then  a  jealous  lover  is  a  very  Argus.  But  why 
fhould  I  thus  needlefsly  alarm  myfelf  ?  My  coufin 
is  difcreet,  and  my  friend  j  and  I  have  behaved 

with 
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with  fo  much  circumfpedion  myfelf,  that  it  is  im- 
polTible  any  one  can  fufpedt  the  truth. 

S     C     E     N     &  IV. 

Enter  BETTY. 
A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Well,  Betty  ? 

BET  T  Y. 

Well,  madam !  I  have  fent  mr.  Heartl'y  away  in 
the  civilleft  manner  imaginable;  but  I  fancy  he  law 
thro'  my  afFedled  complaifance  ;  for  as  he  was  get- 
ting into  his  chariot,  he  faid  he  fhould  call  again 
foon,  to  know  if  the  colonel  was  come  to  town. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
What  bufinefs  is  it  of  his  whether  he  is  or  not  ? 
That  Heartly  takes  a  delight  in  tormenting  me  ;  he 
is  the  very  plague  of  ray  life. 

BETTY. 
But  then  you  hate  him  in  return. 

ARAMINTA. 
Oh  !  with  the  moll  deadly  hatred. 

BETTY. 

Poor  man  I  well,  I  declare  I  cannot  help  pitying 
him  ;  for  in  the  main  he  loves  you  ftill, 

ARAMINTA. 
Not  he.  He  has  been  convinced  thefe  ten  years 
that  I  never  fnoaid  have  an  inclination  for  him 
while  I  live,  and  fo  he  is  eafy  upon  that  head.  But 
he  is  the  me  moft  revengeful  c  eature  breathing. 
In  order  to  punifh  me  fo^  rej  ding  his  fuit,  he  does 
every  thing  he  thinks  will  vex  me  ;  he  pefters  me 
with  his  Vifics  ;  watches  every  motion,  and-  finds 
fault  with  ail  I  do  :  and  in  fhort,  endeavours  all  in 
his  power  to  make  me  unhappy, 

BETTY*. 
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B  E  X  T  y. 

Well,  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  came  to  take 
fuch  a  diftafte  to  the  man  ;  for  every  one  who  knows 
him  gives  him  the  charader  of  being  one  of  the 
mofl  accomplilhed  and  generous  fpirited  men  in 
Paris. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
All  that  is  very  true ;  reafon  has  often  pleaded 
in  his  behalf.    But  reafon  has  nothing  to  do  with* 
love  you,  know. 

BETTY. 
True  J  but  folly  has  too  often. 

ARAMINTA, 
Alas  \  thy  obfervation  is  but  too  juft.    For  ex- 
ample,   would    not  the  world  think   me  mad 
to  break  the  moft  reafonable  engagements,  to  marry 
a  giddy  young  fellow  ? 

BETTY, 

How  ?  Do  you  then  purpofe  to  marry  the  che* 
,Viilier  ? 

ARAMINTA. 
Yes,  Betty^  I  mufl  marry  him,  or  die. 

BETTY. 

Nay,  then  it  is  better  being  a  little  mad  or  fo,> 
than  to  come  to  thofe  extremities.    But  what  will 
your  old  lover  the  colonel  fay  to  this  ? 

ARAMINTA. 

I  will  open  my  whole  heart  to  thee  ;  for  I  find 
plainly  I  cannot  do  without  thy  afhftance.  My  in- 
tention is  to  amufe  the  colonel  till  I  can  marry  the 
chevalier  privately. 

BETTY. 

But  how  are  you  fure  of  the  chevalier's  confent  ? 

ARAM  I  NT  A« 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

I  have  reafon  to  hope  it,  he  is^  a  young  mart  of 
family  ;  but,  by  a  change  of  fortune,  is  reduced  to 
live  upon  a  fmall  patrimony  in  the  country  ;  fo 
that  he  cannot  but  think  himf^f  extremely  happy 
50  accept  of  my  oifer. 

B  E  T  T 

A/Turedly  ;  I  fliould  think  him  very  impertinent 
if  he  did  nor  love  you  with  the  greatell  fmcerity. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Nay,  I  think  I  may  fay  that  he  adores  me.  But 
do  you  know  how  I  intend  to  manage  this  matter ?i 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

No,  madam,  but  I  am  ready,  whenever  your 
lady  (hip  ibail  think  proper  to  make  ufe  of  my  fmail 
talents.. 

A  R  A  M I  N  T  A. 
Well,  Betty,  I  fhall  reward  your  fervices, 

BETTY.  [Curt'j^irg.] 

Madam  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  that;. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

The  colonel  is  to  be  in  town  to-day,  perhaps  he 
is  already  arrived  ;  this  embarrafTes  me  greatly. 
Now  you  muft  aflift  me  in  making  him  believe, 
have  ftill  the  fame  love  for  him  as  formerly,  and  to 
keep  him  from  finding  out  that  I  love  another. 

BETTY. 

Well,  madam,  make  yourfelf  eafy.  I  love  thefe 
little  plots  to  my  heart,  and  I  warrant  I'll  perform 
my  part  to  your  fatisfadion. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

But  this  is  not  all  He  will  be  very  urgent  with 
me  to  marry  him  immediately.  Now,  we  mull  ward 

oil 
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off  this  attack,  and  arr.ufe  him  fome  way  or  another, 
till  I  have  marry 'd  the  chevalier. 

B  E  T  T  Y, . 

You  mufl  make  hai^e  then. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Things  are  in  great  forwardnefs,  I  am  going  dJ- 
redily  to  my  lawyer's,  v,  ho  has  fworn  to  keep  my 
fecret,-  and  I  intend  to  be  marry'd  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  nay  this  very  evening,  if^  as  I  have  noreafon 
to  doubt,  the  chevalier  is  as  impatient  as  myfelf. 

BETTY. 

But  how  can  you  live  together  ?  for  you  fay  that 
the  colonel  is  coming  here. 

ARAMINTA. 
Oh  !  let  me  alone  to  manage  that.  I  will  get  hira 
to  confent  to  the  chevalier's  coming  here,  without 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  what  is  going  on. 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

Well,  I  muft  confefs  the  defign  is  Cngular,  and 
not  a  little  pleafant ;  but  make  hal^e  to  your  lawyer's, 
I  will  wait  here  for  the  colonel's  arriving,  and 
gmufe  him  fo  well,  that  you  may  have  time  to  make 
all  your  neceilary  difpofitions. 

ARAMINTA. 

But  above  all  things  be  fecret. 

BETTY, 
Never  fear,  your  afiairs  are  in  good  hands. 

Araminta. 

SCENE  V. 

BETTY.  [Mne.] 
A  fupcrannuated  fool,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young 
rake,  and  want  to  cheat  an  old  lover,  and  fuch  a 

worthy 
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man  too,  as  the  colonel  is,  the  bed  of  all  human 
beings !  Upon  my  foul  it  is  not  right.  But  with  all 
my  moralifing,  have  I  not  promifed  to  affift  her  in 
her  defigns  ?  I  have  indeed,  and  my  conTcience 
flies  in  my  face  for  it.   Oh  confcience  I  confcience ! 

However,  thou  muft  e'en  lie  quiet ;  for  when 
intereft  fpeaks,  confcience  fhould  be  filent. 

SCENE  VI. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y.    [Stealing  in  at  the  door,^ 

H  E  A  R  T  L 
Hift!  hift!  Betty! 

BETTY. 

Lordblefsme!  who's  there  ?  Oh  ]  is  it  you,  mr. 
Heartly  ?  What,  returned  already  ?  I  thought  you 
had  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

HEARTLY. 

I  pretended  to  drive  away,  but  got  out  of  my 
chariot  at  the  end  of  the  ftreet,  and  watched  till 
I  faw  your  miftrefs  go  out,  and  then  I  Ilept  back 
here  to  fpeak  a  word  with  thee. 

BETTY. 

Be  (hort  then,  for  if  my  miftrefs  fhould  furprifc 
us  together,  (he  would  think  very  ill  of  me,  for  ihc 
dreads  you  as  fhe  does  the  plague. 

HEARTLY. 
And  hates  me  accordingly,  I  fuppofe* 

BETTY. 
Yes,  that  fhe  does. 

HEARTLY. 
I  have  perceived  it  for  a  long  time,  and  this  is 
the  only  reward  I  have  received  for  years  of  affi- 
duity  and  fervice. 

betty;^ 
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B  E  T  T  Y. 
But  why  Khould  you  perfift  in  vifiting  her  ? 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
To  plague  her,  and  revenge  myfelf  on  her  for 
■her  contempt  and  hatred. 

BETTY. 

Then  you  fucceed  admirably  well ;  for  I  can 
afTure  you,  without  the  leall  flattery,  that  the  great- 
'Cft  vexation  fhe  has,  is  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
you  ;  and  yet  I  believe  you  have  a  good  intention, 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
You  are  right,  Betty,  I  am  willing  to  prevent 
her  from  committing  errors  that  1  know  mull  be 
hurtful  to  her. 

BETTY. 

A  very  laudabk  deCgn,  and  which  may  prove, 
one  time  or  other,  of  more  fervice  to  her  than  yoa 
imagine. 

H  B  A  R  T  L  Y. 

How  fo? 

BETTY. 
You  fhall  know  at  a  proper  opportunity. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Betty,  your  words  are  mifterious ;  hold,  here  ar^ 
ten  guineas,  now  reveal  yourfelf  to  me  without 
^ifguife, 

BETTY. 

Keep  your  money,  mr.  Heartly,  and  have  pa* 
tience,  for  I  proteft  I  will  tell  you  nothing  as  yet, 
I  muft  firft  of  all  have  a  confultation  with  a  certain 
perfon  whom  I  expert  here  to-day. 

HEARTLY. 

Who  is  he  ? 

BETTY. 
Your  old  friend  the  colonel's  man. 

.    '  HEARTLY. 
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H  E  A  R  T  L 
Oh  1  ho !  that  honeft  gentleman  is  your  coun- 
fellor  ? 

BETTY, 

Yes,  fir. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
And  confequently  your  admirer? 

BETTY. 

Lord  I  how  inquifitive  you  are  !  But  I  tell  you 
over  again,  you  lhall  know  nothing  till  I  pleafe. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

Indeed  !  however,  why  will  you  refufe  thefe  few 
pieces. 

BETTY. 

Oh,  I  do  not  abfolutely  refufe  nay  I  think 

I  will  take  them  —  in  compliance  to  your 

requeft,  and  on  condition  you  will  leave  me  miftrefs 
of  my  own  fecret. 

H  £  A  R  T  L  Y. 
As  long  as  you  pleafe ;  but  on  condition  likewife, 
that  it  fliall  not  always  be  a  fecret. 

BETTY, 
Well,  we  lhall  fee  what  Martin  will  fay  to  it. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
But  tell  me,  child,  is  not  Araminta  overjoyed  at 
the  return  of  her  old  lover  ? 

BETTY. 

Hum! 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

What  ? 

BETTY. 

Hey  ho ! 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

She  mull  certainly  be  very  much  pleafed,  after  fo 
long  an  abfence  to  '  '  ' 

BETTY. 
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BETTY. 

Oh  !  yon  grow  dangerous  with  your  quedions,  I 
muft  fly.    Your  fervant,  fir.  [Going, 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

Well,  adieu  my  dear  girl :  recommend  me  to 
mr.  Martin. 

BETTY, 

Yes,  yes,  I'll  procure  you  his  favour,  and  I  may 
venture  to  fay  that  I  can  promife  you  his  beft 
fervices,  as  I  know  they  will  be  fo  handfomely 
rewarded. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 
I  underftand  you.    I  never  think  much  of  parting 
with  my  money  to  procure  myCdf  fatisfadion. 

BETTY. 

Well,  fir,  on  that  footing,  his  interell  and  mine 
are  a^ually  at  your  fervice. 


End  of  the  First  Act. 


ACT 
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A  C  T  II.     S  C  E  N  E  L 

ErJsr  MARTIN  and  BETTY,  at  different  doors. 
[Seeing  Martin,  Jhejlarts,] 

BETTY. 

MERCY  upon  us !  who  is  it  I  fee  ?  my  dear 
Martin  ? 

MARTIN. 
'Tis  he,  indeed,  in  propria  peifona. 

BETTY. 
How  happy  am  I  to  fee  you  fafe  returned  ! 

MARTIN. 

How  happy  am  I  thus  to  embrace  my  dearcll 
Betty  1 

\_Runs  to  catch  her  in  his  arms^  Jhe pujjjes  him  aivay,] 

BETTY. 

Hold,  hol  J  !  not  quite  fo  fall,  good  captain  Pike  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  we  two  are  to  become  one 
fiefh,  and  that  it  is  againft  all  rules  of  decorum,  for 
a  young  woman  to  fuffer  any  fuch  hberties  from  a 
lover  before  marriage. 

MARTIN. 
Well,  but  my  dear  girl,  do  you  confider  that  it  is 
now  five  years  fince  I  beheld  thefc  pietty  pig's  eye* 
of  thine. 

BETTY. 

Alas !  the  time  has  feem'd  long  enough  to  mc. 

I  MARTIN. 
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MARTIN. 
Well,  but  all  joke  apart,  doll  thou  really  love 

^  me  Hill  ? 

'  BETTY. 

With  as  much  warmth  as  the  firftxlay  I  began 
to  Jove. 

MARTIN. 
Andl  love  thee  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  the 
£rft  moment  that  bleft  me  with  a  fight  of  thee,  when 
thy  wit,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  vivacity,  had  like  to 
iave  turned  my  bram. 

BETTY. 
V/ell,  and  what  think  you  of  ine  now  ? 

MARTIN. 
Why,  I  think  you  handlomer  than  ever. 

BETTY. 

Upon  my  word,  the  wars  have  taught  you  gal- 
lantry ;  but  like  mafter  like  man,  any  one  may  per* 
ceive  that  you  are  fervant  to  the  moft  conftant  anil 
pafEonate  of  all  lovers. 

•  MARTIN. 
As  paiHonate  as  you  pleafe ;  but  for  conftancy — 

BETTY. 

What!  is  the  colonel's  paffioh  for  my  millrefs 
cooled  ? 

MARTIN. 
It  is  indeed,  -child  !  but  I  have  fworn  not  to 
betray  him ;  therefore  my  confcience  will  not  permit 
me  to  ifeveal  the  fecret. 

BETTY. 

Why,  your  conference  and  mine  feem  to  be 
much  alike  in  point  of  delicacy ;  but  e'en  let  us 
leave  confcience  to  itfelf,  and  purfue  our  own  mea- 
fures :  if  your  mafter  is  inconllant,  my  miftrefs  is 
enfaithful. 

MARTIN. 
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MARTIN. 

indeed  ? 

BETTY. 
Indeed.  She  is  in  love  with  a  young  chevalier, 

MARTIN. 
And  he  is  dying  for  a  young  orphan  of  nineteen. 

BETTY. 
Her  lover  has  not  a  penny. 

MARTIN. 
Nor  his  Amaryllis  a  farthing. 

BETTY. 
She  intends  to  be  privately  marry'd  to  him. 

MARTIN. 
He  intends  to  marry  her  privately. 

BETTY. 

And  (he  has  made  me  her  confidant  in  this  de- 
fign,  that  I  may  alTilt  her  in  deceiving  the  colonel. 

MARTIN. 
And  he  has  imparted  his  projedt  to  me,  that  I 
may  aflid  him  in  impofing  upon  Araminta. 

BETTY. 

Good!  a  double  infidelity,  fo  neither  party  has 
a  right  to  complain.    I  am  heartily  glad  of  it, 

MARTIN. 
And  with  great  reafon,  for  we  never  could  have 
had  a  more  noble  opportunity  of  making  our  for- 
tunes*. When  mailers  or  millrefTes  make  confidants 
of  their  fervants,  they  put  themfelves  wholly  in 
their  power,  and  their  purfes  are  always  open,  when 
they  have  occafion  for  our  fervices.  Let  us  e'en 
make  hay  while  the  fun  fliines,  and  turn  the  follies 
of  our  betters  to  our  own  advantage. 

I  2  BETTY. 
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BETTY. 

Let  me  alone  for  that,  Martin,  I  will  not  'be 
behind-hand  with  you. 

MARTIN. 

I  have  already  made  pretty  good  ufe  of  my  time, 
but  rhow  we  adl  in  conjundlion,  the  greateft  things 
may  be  done.  But  we  mufl  part,  child,  for  fear 
it  fhould  be  fufpedled  we  are  in  concert  together. 
I  cxpeLt  my  mailer  here  every  moment,  if  he  can 
drag  himfelf  from  his  new  flame  ;  for  he  nev^r 
fuffers  her  to  be  out  of  his  fight. 

B  T  T  T  Y. 

Pr'ythee,  Martin,  tell  me,  who  is  this  young 
creature  that  he  is  fo  violently  fond  of? 

MARTIN. 

Why,  the  girl  comes  of  a  good  family.  She  left 
her  mother  when  Ihe  was  only  four  years  old  ;  her 
father  was  a  brave  old  officer,  but  a  man  of  plea- 
fure,  and  having  fpent  all  his  fortune  in  the  fervice, 
he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  his  major's  commiiTion, 
and  a  fmall  penfion.  It  is  now  fix  years  fmce  he 
dy'd,  and,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  with  him  all  his 
fortune  ;  fo  that  his  daughter,  who  lives  under  the 
care  of  an  old  aunt,  has  nothing  to  get  her  a 
huibaad,  but  her  youth  and  beauty. 

BETTY. 

A  poor  provifion  I 

MARTIN. 

My  mailer  firft  faw  her  in  Flanders ;  he  could 
not  forbear  pitying  her  diHrefled  condition.  This 
pity  foon  turned  to  love,  and  this  love  has  drawn 
him  to  propofe  marriage  to  her. 

BETTY. 

And  can  ahandfome  young  creature  poflibly  give 

ear 
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ear  to  a  propofal  of  that  kind,  from  fuch  a  fuper- 
a.nnuated  lover  as  the  colonel  ? 

MARTIN. 
No,  no,  it  is  not  the  girl  who  liflens  to  it;  but 
her  aunt,  flattered  wiih  the  profped  of  great  ad- 
vantages from  this  private  wedding,  they  have  fuf- 
fered'themfelves  to  be  brought  to- Paris,  where  the 
good  man  has  kept  them  concealed  thefe  three  days, 
being  all  impatience  to  conclude  the  match  ;  the 
articles  are  already  drawn,  and  the  day  is  to  be 
fixed  as  foon  as  he  can  conveniently  break  with 
Araminta  j  but  I  perceive  him  coming.  We  mull 
be  upon  ouf  2*^*^^  pi^S^y  cunntRg^and 

fuipicious. 

SCENE  IL 

Eker  Colonel  C  A  M  P  A  I  G  N.  ; 

COLON  EfL. 

Ha  !  Betty  !  I  am  glad  to  fee  thee,  huffy  !  hew 
doft  do  ?  how  does  your  lady  do  ?  Is  flie  at  home  ? 
What  was  you  faying  to  Martin  ?  What  anfwer  did 
he  give  thee  ?  Have  you  been  long  together  ? 

BETTY.     [Talking  -veryfaji,] 

Your  fervant,  fir ;  I  am  very  well ;  my  miftrefs  Is 
very  well  j  (he  is  jufl  gone  out ;  Martin  faid  nothing 
to  me  ;  I  gave  him  no  anfwer  i  and  we  have-  net 
been  a  minute  together. 

COLONEL. 
Hum  !  a  very  fprightly  and  pertinent  anfwer. 
This  is  a  girl  of  underlknding,  Martin  ! 

MARTIN. 
Yes  faith,  fir,  they  who  would  take  her  for  a  focl> 
would  repent  their  bargain. 

I  3  BETTY, 
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BETTY. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  but 
the  lady  I  ferve,  is  niiftrefs  of  fo  much  wit  and, 
uoderftanding,  that  I  muft  be  a  mere  ideot,  not  to 
ijiiprove  under  fo  good  an  example. 

e  O  L  O  N  E  L. 

It  is  certain,  Araminta  has  as  much  wit  as  any 
woman  in  Paris. 

BETTY. 
And  as  much  beauty. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  I,. 

True.    I  remember  fhe  had  once;. 

BETTY. 
Once  !  and  ftill  has. 

COLONEL* 
Oh  !  I  dare  fay.   But  if  you  had  feen  her  five 

and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ! 

BETTY. 

Good  God  !  how  far  back  you  are  going,  fir  ! 
A  palTionate  lover  ought  to  be  always  ignorant  of 
his  miilrefs's  age. 

COLONEL. 
True,  if  he  has  nothing  to  put  him  in  mind 
0/  it. 

BETTY; 

Why^  that  is  juft  your  cafe,  there  are  fome  beau* 
ties  that  laft  for  ever. 

COLONEL. 

In  troth  they  are  very  fcarce. 

BETTY. 

You'il  find  one  here,  I  promife  you  ;  flic  has  fcarce 
loft  a  fingle  charm.  I  proteft,  fir,  I  think  you 
yourfelf  look  as  well  ^s  ever  you  did. 

QOLONRL.,. 
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COLONEL. 

Flattering  flut ! 

BETTY. 

Nay,  ni  be  hang'd  if  my  kdy  will  not  fay  the 
lame, 

COLONEL, 
lam  afraid  you  will  find  yourfelf  miftaken,  Betty  ; 
years,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  have  greatly 
altered  my  features, 

BETTY.  . 
Altered,  do  you  fay  ?  may,  I  never  be  marry'd, 
if  I  ihould  take  you  to  be  above  thirty  by  your 
looks. 

COLONEL. 
And  yet  I  am  nearer  fixty,  childt 

BETTY. 

Well,  well,  you  may  make  yourfelf  what  yoa' 
pleafe;  but  you  will  be  ftill  the  fame  to  my  lady, 
who  loves  you  in  fo  pafiionate,  fo  tender,  fo 
faiihful— 

M  ,4  R  T  I  N. 
Yes,  the  women  of  this  town  are  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity. 

COLONEL. 
Then  Paris  is  flrangely  altered  fince  I  left  it. 

BETTY. 

Well,  fir,  ril  go  and  acquaint  my  lady  of  your 
return,  that  ihe  may  the  fooner  have  the  inexprefli- 
ble  joy  of  bidding  you  welcome. 

COLONEL. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  if  fhe  fhould 
be  very  bufy,  I  defire  Ihe  will  not  interrupt  herfeif 
for  me.    You  underftand  me,  Betty  ? 

BETTV, 
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B  E  T  T  Y. 
Lord  blefs  me,  fir  I  what  d  ye  mean  ?  my  lady 
can  have  no  bufinefs  fo  urgent,  as  that  of  enjoyino- 
the  pleafure  of  your  company.  I'll  take  my  leave', 
fir,  but  pray  do  not  be  impatient,  I  will  fend  my 
Jidy  to  you  as  foon  as  polTible.  [ExU, 

SCENE  III. 

COLONEL. 

I  (ball  run  mad.! 

MART  I  N. 
Lord  blefs  us !  how  this  wom.an  loves  you,  fir } 

C  O  I,  O  N  E  L. 

Who  ?  Betty  ? 

MARTIN. 
Betty!  no,  your  miflrefs. 

COLONEL. 
Which  m jftrefs  ? 

MARTIN. 
Oh  !  'tis  the  old  one  Lmean. 

COLONEL. 
The  old  one,  the  old  one  !  Ay,  that's  too  evident. 
What  an  unhappy  fellow  am  I  !  All  the  world  com- 
plains of  the  inconftancy  of  women,  and  I  am  half 
mad  to  find  them  fo  faithful. 

MART  I  N. 
You  muft-  have  been  born  under  a  fatal  planer^ 
that's  certain     Bi:t  you  are  in  humor  at  prefent,  I 
think,   to  break  with  Araminta,  without  any  ce- 
remony. 

,  C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 

'Zounds!  do  you  think  I  am  mad  ?  We  ihould- 
have  female  refentment  and  jealoufy  raife  fuch  a 

Harm 
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Hortn  about  our  ears,  that  there  would  be  no 
living 

MARTIN. 
If  your  fecret  fliould  tranfpire,  you  are  undone. 

COLONEL. 

Be  fure  therefore  that  you  do  not  fairer  it  to 
cfcape  you. 

MARTIN, 
ril  do  all  I  can  to  keep  it,  bat  it  begins  to  be  a 
great  burihen  to  me  already. 

COLONEL* 
How,  villain  !  would  you  think  of  betraying 
rae  ? 

M  A  R  T  I  N. 
Betray  you  I^^Ko,  no,  you  may  connde  in  me  : 
but  I  was  thinking,  if  any  one  ftjould  take  it  into 
their  head  to  offer  me  a  h  and  feme  fum  of  money,, 
it  might  

C  O  L  O  N  E  L, 
Why,  did  not  I  give  thee  fifty  guineas  not  two 
HiOnths  ago,  for  thy  fccrecy  ? 

M  A  R  T  I  N. 
True,  fir,  but  another  fifty  would  feal  iip  my 
iips  for  ever. 

COLON  EI.. 
Well,  well,  here  they  are. 

MARTIN. 
•   N®w  I  am  mute ;  filent  as  decich. 

COLONEL. 
The  rafcal  !  [^J/tde.']  Come,  come,  my  h 
lad,  you  lhall  havenoreafon  to  complain.  'Zounds  1 
here  comes  my  old  miftrefs.  Run  quick,  you  know 
where,  and  tell  my  chaimer  that  I  will  rexuiii  to  her 
iaftantly. 

I 5  SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  AR  A  M  I  N  T  A.  \_Who  makes  a  full  ftof, 
looks  confufedy  then  runs  to  the  colonel y  njoho  catches 
her  in  his  arms,  turning  his  head  another  fway.  '\ 

A  R  A  M  1  N  T  A. 
Is  it  he  ?  Do  they  not  deceive  me  ?  No ;  it  is 
himfelf ;  delightful  truth!   it  is  my  dear — loved 
Campaign  whom  I  behold  once  more. 

COLONEL. 
My  charming,  lovely,  befl  lov'd  Araminta!' 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
My  joy  is  fo  great^  

COLONEL. 
My  tranfport  is  fo  excefiive— 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
That  it  turns  my  brain* 

COLONEL. 
And  makes  me  mad. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

It  is  infupportable  1^ 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L» 
I  cannot  bear  it. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Dear  colonel,  let  us  endeavour  to  recover  oir. 
felves  i  for  indeed  our  prefent  fenfations  are  too  vio- 
knt. 

COLONEL. 
So  violent  that  they  overcome  our  rcafon. 
A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

How  dangerous  is  excelBve  joy  ! 

COLONEL, 
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COLONEL. 
It  llagnates  the  blood. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Your  obfcrvaiion  is  very  juft.    I  lhake  from  head" 
te  foot. 

COLONEL. 
And  I  tremble  all  over;  no  (lone  can  be  colder. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Admire  the  effe<^s  of  fudden  tranfport ! 

COLONEL^ 
Oh!  1  am  fo  tranfported  ; — fo  tranfported  ' 
that  I  have  not  power  to  look  at  you^!  ' 

ARAM  LN  T  A. 
I  can  look  at  you,  ic  is  true ;  bur  then  it  k  with 
a  certain  infenfibility — ^and  coolnefs — and — fomc- 
tbing  lo  like  indiiFerence. 

COLONEL, 

Jufl  fo  is  it  with  me.  Violent  paliions  have 
flrange  fympcoms. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Which  none  can  know  but  tKofe  who  feel  them. 
But  once  more  I  fay,  let  as  endeavour  to  be  cool  ; — 
let  us  fee  one  another ; — look  at  one  another  ; — 
fpeak  to  one  another  ; — and  hear  one  another 
as  if — as  if : — in  fhort^  as  if-  wc  had  no  longer  any 
iove  for  one  another. 

COL  a  N  E  L. 

The  very  tiling  I  was  going  to  propofe  to  yoa 
nayfelf. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Oh  !  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  miftrefs  of  one's  felf. 

COL  O  N  E  L, 
Ah  !  moft  certainly  tranquillity  is  a  great  virtue^ 
it  is  the  fource  of  health. 

ARAMffiTA« 
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A  R  A  iM  I  N  T  A  . 

Now  you  are  talking  of  health,  how  is  your'i;? 

COLONEL. 
It  has  been  very  indifFerent  a  long  time. 

A  R  A  M  1  N  T  A. 
And  fo  has  mine.    Don't  you  think  I  am  greatly 
altered  ?  ^ 

COLONEL. 

You  are  llill  very  agreeable  ;  but  to  fay.  the. 
truth,  I  think  you.  are  not  the  Tame  as  when  1  left 
you  i  and  what  do  you  think  of  me? 

AR  A  MINT  A. 
Still  pleafing :  but  you  are  neither  fo  young,  nor 
fb  frefh  coloured,  nor  fo  well  looking  as  you  was. 

COLONEL. 
No,  no,  my  youthful  days  are  paft  ;  and  then.  I 
have  fuch  a  weaknefs  hangs  about  me  that  would 
make  you  pity  me. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
And  I,  my  dear  colonel,  have  loft  all  tafte  for 
every  thing;  I  haye  a  cough  that  never  leaves-me;. 
it  tears  me  to  pieces  night  and  day.  [Coi^g/pj  ] 

COLONEL. 
I  am  in  the  fame  condition  ;  [Cough'n^:']  I  am 
afraid  I  am  in  a  confumption. 

J^Here  they  both  cough  for  fome  time^'j 

ARAM  INT  A. 
Ay,  ay,  I^fee  plainly  it  is  over  with  us  both  : 
what  a  pity !  yet  hold,  we  may  continue  to  lov^e 
each  other,  notvvithftanding  our  infirmities. 

COLONEL. 
We  may  fo ;  juft  as  much,  or  as  little  as  we 
judge  proper, 

AH  A  MI  NT  A. 

1 
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■    A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Yes,  yes,-  we  may  hold  the  reins  of  our  pafHon 
in  our  own  hands, — We  will  be  friendly  lovers : 
oh  1  frienddiip,  what  charms  haft  thou  I 

COLONEL. 
No  grief,  no  anxiety,  no  outrageOHS  falli^s  di-* 
fturb  thy  gentle  rergn  Lke  thofe  which  wait  upon 
the  tyrant  love. 

A  R  A  M  1  N  T  A. 
Love  I  oh  horrible  !  Love  at  our  years  ! 

COLONEL,     [mtb  a  ffrightly  airj\ 

And  do  you  no-  longer  love  me,  charming  Ara- 
minta?. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Oh  I  I  do  not  fay  fo  ;  I  only  fay  that  hencefor- 
wajd  we  will  love  without  talking  of  it, 

COLONEL. 
Admirably  faid  ;  and  I  am  a  rafcal  if  I  ever 
riLention  any  fuch  thing  to  ycu  again  as  long  as  i 
live. 

S     C     E     N     E  V. 
Enur  HEARTLY. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
With  your  leave,  madam,  I  muft  embrace  my 
dear  friend  Campaign.  \^Embracing  the  co/oneJ ']  1 
heard  of  your  arrival  with  the  greateft  joy ;  aad  zs 
an  old  and  faithful  friend  to  you  both,  am  come 
to  wi(h  you  joy  of  being  thus  reftored  to  each  other. 
Believe  me,  no  one  can  participate  more  in  your 
mutual  fatisfadion  than  myfelf, 

COLONEL.  [Coldly,'] 

Dear  mr.  Heartly,  t  am  very  much  obliged  to 

you. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.    [The  fame.} 
Sir,  you  do  U5  a  great  deal  of  honour. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 
Hey  day!  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?  I 
expected  to  find  you  tranrported,  enraptured,  full 
of  extacy,  and  all  that ! — and  here  you  iland  as 
ipotionlefs  as  a  couple  of  ilatues. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Sudden  furprize  ! — fir — has  

COLONEL. 
Gh !  very  furprifing  effeds. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
There  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  you  ought  to  re* 
cover  yourfelves,  and  teftify  to  each  other  }OUf 
mutual  

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

You  do  not  confider,  mr.  Heartly,  that  we  are  no 
longer  young  ;  and  that  thofe  fallies  of  pafCon 
which  would  have  been  very  fuitable  fome  years 
ago,  would  be  quite  ridiculous  now. 

COLONEL. 

V/e  love  each  other  now  as  reafonable  people 
ought  to  do.  Love  impofes  laws  on  youth,  old  age 
on  love. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
So  then  this  is  to  bea  match  of  reafon  ?  Well,  I 
am  very  glad  of  it  I  but  tell  me,  is  the  day  fixed  ? 
when  is  it  to  be  ?  for  I  am  refolved  to  dance  at  it,. 
I  affure  you« 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
We  are  not  quite  deiermined  yet. 

COLONEL. 
Zounds !  Heartly,  you  will  not  give  us  time  to 
h-eathe;  marriage    an  affair  that  requires  fome 
preparation, 

.  HEARTLY, 
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H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
You  take  a  furious  long  time  in  preparing,  me- 
thinks  ;  and  after  afi,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
fign  the  contrad  5  that  Codicil  your  lawyer  drew 
up  for  you  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Oh  !  there  are  a  great  many  things  t6  be  altered' 
in  it. 

COLONEL. 
Certainly;  it  requires  to  be  read  over,  and  duly 
confidered  article  by  article  ;  and  a  proper  precau- 
tion taken  in  regard  to  bcqaeathing  our  fortunes 
for  it  is  not  likely  we  (hall  leave  a  fon  to  inherit  them. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

A  might  matter  to  be  puzzled  about  I  Let  it  be 
dipulated  in  the  contrad,  that  the  longeft  liver  is- 
to  fucceed  to  the  whole  of  both  your  fortunes ;  this 
is  the  way  to  a£t  between  people  who  have  fuch  an- 
a^c6lion  for  each  other,  as  you  two  have. 

AR  AM  INT  A. 
You  are  right  to  be  fure,  mr.  Heart!/.  But— - 
H  E  A  R  T  L  Y, 

But  what? 

ARAM  I  NT  A. 
You  muft  know  I  have  a  nephew,  that— - 

COLONEL. 
Have  you  a  nephew,  do  you  fay,  madam  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Yes  ;  and  one  for  whom  I  have  a  very  great  af* 
fe(5lion ;  and  to  whom  I  intend  to  leave  the  bulk  of 
my  fortune. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  U 
Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

How !  Do  you  approve  of  this  ? 

COLONEL. 
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COLONEL. 

Why  not,  fince  the  cafe  is  my  own.  I  have  a 
i>iece  ! — a  moft  charming  young  creature! — whom 
I  love  almofl  to  adoration  ;  and  whom  I  intend  to 
leave  fole  heirefs  of  all  lam  worth. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Really  you  are  mighty  good  relations^ 

COLONEL. 
My  dear  Araminta,  a  thought  is  jufl- come  into" 
my  head,  which  if  it  meets  with  yoar  approba- 
tion  

ARAM  IN^T  A. 
Can  my  dear  colonel  propofe  any  thing  that  his 
Araminta  would  refufe  ? 

COLONEL. 

Obliging  creature  !  Well  then,  I  have  an  incli- 
nation to  fend  for  my  niece  as  loon  as  poffible,  and 
give  her  an  apartment  in  this  houfe.  She  is  young, 
and  wants  experience  :  you,  my  dear  Araminta,  are 
iniftiefsof  a  great  fhare  of  wit,  underlianding  and 
prtidence;  let  me  therefore  requefl  you  to  talce  her 
under  your  dirediion. 

ARAMINTA, 
Moll  willingly ;  on  condition  that  you  will  in 
return  take  my  nephew  under  your*s.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  a  very  agreeable  perfon,  and  an 
amiable  difpofition  ;  but  then  he  is  fo  wild,  fo  gid- 
dy, that  he  wants  feme  perfon  of  prudence  to  have 
an  eye  upon  his  condudl. 

COLONEL. 
It  is  a  troublefome  tafk  you  have  impofed  upon 
me,  madam;  however,  I  will  undertake  it  in  re- 
turn for  the  like  favour  you  are  willing  to  fhew 
me  in  regard  to  my  niece. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
You  may  depend  upon  my  care  of  her, 

COLONEL. 
As  you  may  of  mine  in  regard  to  your  nephew. 

HEARTLY. 
Well,  good  folks,  I  muft  owa  you  furprize  me 
greatly  ;  for  I  never  before  heard  a^fyllable  about 
this  nephew  and  niece. 

A  R  A  i\I  I  N  T  A. 
Did  not  you  know  that  I  had  a  filler  married  in 
the  Weft  ? 

H  E  ARTLT. 
No,  really,  I  knew  nothing  of  any  fuch  thing. 

COLONEL, 

Nor  that  I  had  a  brother  who  was  fettled  in  the 
north  ? 

HEARTLY. 

As  little. 

COLONEL. 
And  yet  it  is  very  true. 

HEARTLY. 
But  as  to  your  filler,  madam,  it  vvas  always  faid 
that  file  died  without  children. 

A  R  A  M  1  N  T  A* 
Without  children  !  Well,  I  love  you  for  that 
prodigioufly.  It  is  very  likely,  indeed,  that  my 
fifter  fhould  be  marry 'd  twenty  years  and  not  have 
one  fon.  Suppofe  you  fhould  fee  him  here,  what 
would  you  fay  then  ? 

HEARTLY. 

Not  a  fyllable. 

V  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
And  when  my  niece  makes  her  appearance,  pray. 
wJiat  will  you  have  to  objeft  ? 

HEARTLY. 

li 
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H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Oh  !  nothing  at  all. 

A  R  A  MINT  A. 
Well,  then,  I'll  go  this  inftant  and  fetch  my  ne- 
phew.   Your.fervant,  fir.    [Exit  ArsLminta  ^ajii/j. 

COLONEL. 

And  I  my  niece.-  Your  fervant,  fir, 

lExit  Colonel  th^  fmi* 

S     C     E     N     E  VI. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y.  \j^om,'\ 
Heyday!  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  I 
profefs  I  cannot  unravel  it.  They  do  not  feem  to 
have  the  leaft  joy  at  feeing  each  ether  after  fo  long 
an  abfence  i  no  impatience  to  come  together  !  One 
appears  to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  his  niece ;  and 
the  other  can  talk  of  nothing  but  her  nephew.  This 
fame  new  difcovered  nephew  and  niece  appear 
very  fufpicicus  to  me.  My  curiofity  is  railed  ; 
and — befides,  both  the  colone\  and  Araminta  feenx 
delirous  of  keeping  me  at  a  diftance  ;  fuch  beha-r 
viour  offends  me  greatly.  There  is  feme  myftery  fi| 
that  I  cannot  difcover  as  yet :  however,  I  am  re- 
folved  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  coft  what  it  will. 
The  difcovery  will  give  me  infinite  pleafure ;  and 
real  fatisfadiion  can  never  be  too  dearly  purchafed* 

\Bxit  Heartly^ 


E^D  of  the  Second  Act. 
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ACT    IIL     SCENE  1. 

Enter  A  R  A  M I N  T  A. 

MY  lawyer  has  drawn  the  contraft  as  I  defired! 
him,  and  I  am  extreirtely  well  pleafed  with 
his  manner  of  doing  it]  but  I  dare  not  fign  it  as  • 
yet.  My  engagements  with  the  colonel  are  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  to  be  diilbluble  only  by  joint  confent  i 
this  muft  be  the  cafe  at  laft,  and  I  hope  it.  will  net 
be  locg  fir&, 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  BETTY, 
BETTY. 

Dear  madam,  are  you  here  ?  I,  did  not  know 
you  was  returned  j  and  I  die  with  impatience  to 
hear  how  you  have  come  oiF  in  your  firft  interview 
with  the  colonel. 

AR  A  MI  NT  A. 

Oh  !  to  admiration  my  dear  Betty  !  The  colonei 
is  the  moft  tradable  and  Cicdulous  of  all  beings : 
no  fufpicions,  no  diftruft,  no  jealoufy  !  He  is  as 
innocent  as  a  Iamb  :  or  indeed,  between  you  and  I, 
more  of  an  ideot  than  any  thing  elfc. 

BETTY. 
He  muft  be  greatly  changed  then  ! 

A  R  AM  INT  A. 
You  would  hardly  know  him  for  the  fame  mar)^ 
bvit  thank  heaven,  it  gives  me  no  great  uneafinefs : 
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I  wifh  he  was  more  llupid  than  he  Teems  to  be.  But 
what  am  I  faying  ?  he  is  all  I  could  wifli.  Do  you 
know  he  has  confented  to  my  nephew's  living  here? 
—-here,  in  this  houfe,  girl  ! 

BETTY. 
Yoi^r  nephew,  madam  ! 

ARAM  INT  A. 
Yes,  my  nephew  I  tell  thee. 

BETTY. 

Pray,  madam,  where  may  this  fame  nephew  bfe  ? 
for  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  feen  him. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A» 
You  (hall  fee  him  then  very  foon.    It  Is  my  dear 
chevalier,  him  whom  I  love  j  whom  I  intend  to 
make  my  hu/band. 

BETTY. 

Mercy  on  us !  Is  the  chevalier,  whom  you  are 
f6  palTionately  fond  of,  your  nephew  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Pifha  !  how  dull  of  apprehenfion  thou  art.  My  ne- 
phew! No  ;  but  I  have  conferred  that  tide  on  him 
to  have  a  fair  pretext  for  bringing  him  under  this 
joof. 

BETTY. 

Ah  ha  !  I  underhand  you  now  !  And  fo  the  co- 
lonel really  believes  this  on  your  bare  word. 

A  R  A  M  INT  A. 
He  did  not  make  the  lead  objedion,  nor  once 
queflion  the  truth  of  it. 

BETTY. 

Oh  !  the  good  man  muft  be  fuperannuated  ;  for 
if  he  had  three  grains  of  underilanding  he  muft  fee 
thjo'  the  deceit.  However,  I  am  not  fo  eafily  the 
dupe  of  appearances  j  and  I  think- 1  haveAvery  juft 

grounds' 
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grounds  to  conclude  that  the  colonel's  affeflion  for 
your  ladyfliip  is  as  much  cool'd  as  your's  for  him, 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
It  may  be  f 0 ;  and  yet,  Betty,  I  have  ftill  a 
great  regard  for  him  ;  and,  when  I  found  him  fo 
eafy  and  complying,  with  regard  to  my  pretended 
nephew,  I  thought  I  could  do  no  lefs,  in  return, 
but  give  my  confent  to  his  introducing  his  niece 
here. 

BETTY. 

His  niece  !  Has  the  colonel  a  niece  too,  ma- 
dam ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Yes  ;  but  a  real  niece,  whom  he  intends  to  maTce 
his  heirefs. 

BETTY.  l^Jide,] 

I  find  -they  have  been  putting  a  trick  upon  each 
other. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
This  is  a  lucky  circumftance  for  me ;  is  it  not, 
Betty  ? 

BETTY. 
O,  very  lucky,  to  be  fure,  madam ! 

ARAMINTA. 
For,  while  I  pretend  to  follow  the  cdlonePs  ex- 
ample, I  gain  my  own  ends,  without  the  leaft  fuf- 
picion     But,  nov/,  I  muft  give  you  your  indruc- 
tions. 

BETTY. 
Well,  let  us  hear  them 

ARAMINTA. 
Here  is  the  chevalier's  diredion  :  you  will  eafily 
find  him  out  j  for  he  does  not  live  far  from  hence. 

BETTY. 

Very  well.  And  what  am  I  to  fay  to  this  fame 
chevalier  ? 

ARAMINTA. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
'What  I  have  already  told  thee.  But,  recom- 
*inend  fecrecy  to  him,  Betty  j  and  be  fure  to  tell 
him,  that  his  future  happinefs  and  fortune  depend 
upon  his  prudence  and  difcretion.  That  he  muft 
endeavour  t©  impofe  upon — the  world  ;  and  fo 
effedually  blind  the  colonel,  that  he  may  never  be 
able  to  difcover  the  myftery. 

BETTY. 

All  this  is  extremely  well  imagined  ;  but  I  have 
fome  certain  fcruples. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Scruples !  pray,  what  are  -they  ? 

BETTY. 

Why,  madam,  you  feem  ready  to  allow,  that 
the  colonel  is  gocdnefs  itfelf ;  and  yet  you  are 
doing  all  in  your  power  to  cheat  and  deceive  him  : 
and,  in  this  laudable  plan,  you  ftand  in  need  of 
my  addrefs  and  afliftance.    Is  it  not  fo  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Very  well  5  and  what  then  ? 

BETTY. 

Why,  then,  you  will,  in  all  probability,  fucceed 
to  your  wifhes.  But,  pray,  what  am  I  to  gain  by 
all  this  ?  eternal  reproaches  from  my  confcience  ; 
a  confcience  that  has  always  had  an  invincible 
averfion  to  whatever  is  contrary  to  opennefs  and 
good  faith.  You  may  perceive,  by  this,  how  great 
a  violence  I  muft  do  myfelf,  in  aflifting  you  to 
break  your  firft  engagements,  by  abufmg  the  un- 
fufpedling  temper  of  a  worthy  man.  In  fhort,  it 
appears  to  me  a  ihocking  crime  ;  and  I  cannot 
cvea  bring  myfelf  to  keep  your  fecret. 


ARAMINTA. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
How,  Betty  I  will  you  abandon  me  then,  at 
the  very  time  that  I  iland  the  mofl  in  need  of  yoitr 
-affiHance  ?    Have  you  a  mind  to  ruin  me  ? 

BETTY. 

It  is  not  me,  my  dear  lady  ^  it  is  my  confcience, 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

But  is  there  no  way  of  gaining  over  this  fame 
diflicult  confcience  of  thine  ? 

BETTY. 
Oh  Lord  !  I  am  afraid  not — that  h  to  fay- 
not  eafily  No,  no,  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  not  a 

fmall  matter  that  would  filence  it. 

ARAMJNTA.    [Pulling  out  a  purfe,'] 
I  am  of  your  opinion — and  therefore,  do  you 

fee  Here  is  fomewhat  which  is  not  a  trifle. 

Look,  Betty. 

BETTY. 

Oh !  madam,  for  heaven's  fake  hide  it ;  I  can- 
not bear  to  look  at  it. 

ARAMINTA. 

Why  fo  ? 

BETTY, 
Becaufe  I  am  but  a  frail  mortal,  and  dread  my 
own  weaknefs. 

ARAMINTA. 

Well,  take  it  however ;  it  is  well  furnifhed,  and 
I  make  you  a  prefent  of  it. 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

Thank  you,  dear  madam  [Opemng  the  purfe^ 

and  taking  out  a  feuj  pieces."]  Ah  !  curfed  metal! 
what  confcience  can  hold  out  againfl  thee  ? 

ARAMINTA. 

And  now,  you  furrender  yourfelf,  Betty  ? 

BETTY, 
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B  E  T  T  V.     [Putting  up  the  purfe,] 
This  is  a  proof  of  it,  madam.    [Jftde.']  Pfaith 
hypocrify  is  a  good  trade  ;  and  I  no  longer  wondelr 
fo  many  honeft  reputable  people  make  ufe  of  it. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Well,  now  make  hafte,  to  do  as  I  have  ordered 
you.  Some  urgent  bufinefs  calls  me  abroad  ;  but  I 
ihall  be  back  ag??in  prefently,  to  receive  my  dear 
nephew — But,  good  heavens !  what  do  1  fee  ?  iiere 
he  comes  himfeif ! 

S   C     E     N     E  HI. 

Enter  the  CHEVALIER. 

E  T  T  y.    [To  Araminta.J 

Is  this  the  chevalier  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
It  is  the  dear  creature  himfeif ! 

BETTY. 
Troth,  you  have  a  good  choice  in  nephews. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Chevalier,  what  brought  you  hither  ?  It  is  not 
your  time  to  appear  yet.  I  am  terrified  left  the 
colonel  Ihould  fee  you,  before  I  have  informed  you 
fully  of  my  intentions,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
would  have  you  behave  in  his  prefence. 

CHEVALIER. 
Who  is  this  colonel,  madam  ? 

BETTY.    [To  the  Chevalier.] 
You  muft  fay  aunt. 

CHEVALIER. 

Aunt !  what  does  the  wench  mean  ? 

ARAMINTA. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  N  T  A. 

I  was  going  to  fend  Betty  with  a  mefTage,  to 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  the 
rfefolutions  I  had  formed  in  regard  to  you;  and 
(he  was  juft  coming,  when  your  arrival  prevented 
her  :  however,  I  would  explain  myfelf  more  at  large 
to  you  this  moment,  was  it  not  that  I  am  afraid 
cf  the  colonel's  coming  in  fooner  than  I  fhould 
defne.  Therefore,  my  dear  Chevalier,  I  muft 
conclude  

BETTY.    ["To  Araminta.] 
My  dear  nephew,  if  you  pleafe. 

CHEVALIER. 
My  nephew  !  and  my  aunt !   what  the  devil  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

■  A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

I  will  unravel  this  myftery  to  you  at  my  coufin's, 
whither  I  am  now  going.  Come  after  me  as  foon 
as  pofTible,  and  do  rot  be  feen  in  this  houfe  again, 
till  you  are  properly  prepared. 

CHEVALIER. 
It  is  enough,  madam  j  I'll  follow  you  inflantly* 

[Exit  Araminta. 

SCENE  IV. 

CHEVALIER. 
I  fuppofe  you  are  Araminta^s  chamber-maid  ? 

BETTY. 
You  fuppofe  very  right,  fir. 

CHEVALIER. 

Pray,  now,  child,  could  you  let  me  a  little  into 
the  fecret  of  all  this  affair  ;  and  what  your  lady's 
intentions  are  with  regard  to  me  ? 


K 


BETTY^ 
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B  E  T  T  y. 

Why,  yes — I  fee  no  harm  there  will  be  in  it— 
You  muft  know,  then,  that  fhe  propofes  to  make 
your  fortune. 

CHEVALIER. 
By  what  means,  pray  ? 

BETTY. 

;By  taking  you  for. a  hufband.  But  this  is  to  be 
done  with  great  fecrecy,  I  can  tell  you.  Well, 
what  think  you  of  it  ? 

C  H  E  V  A  L  I  E  R.  iCold/y.] 
1  am  extremely  obliged  to  the  lady,  and  lhall 
endeavour, to  merit  her  goodnefs. 

BETTY. 

Merit  her  goodnefs.!  Humph  !  A  mighty  cold 
acknowledgement,  methinks.  Ah  !  my  poor  mif- 
trefj^j  you  are  a  great  fool,  indeed  ! 

CHEVALIER. 
What  do  you  mean  ?    What  folly  has  your  mif- 
trefs  been  guilty  of? 

B  E  T  T  Y. 
That  of  intending  to  take  you  for  a  hufband. 
What  greater  one  can  flie  be  guilty  of? 

CHEVALIER. 
I  underftand  you  ;  you  think  I  am  too  young  for 
he^? 

BETTY. 

No,  no,  that  is  not  the  cafe;  I  mean  Ihe  is  too 
old  for  you.  And,  pray,  tell  me.  Chevalier,  do 
you  love  her  ? 

CHEVALIER. 
I  cannot  fay — pofitively — that  I  am  very  much 
in  love  with  her. 

BETTY, 
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BETTY. 

Not  very  much — But,  how  much  ?    What  do 
you  feel  with  regard  to  Jier  ? 

CHEVALIER. 

All  that  a  man  of  honour  can,  for  a  perfon  to 
whom  he  has  fo  many  obligations ;  gratitude — But, 
1  fhould  fufpedl,  by  all  thefe  queftions,  that  your 
miftrefi  had  employed  you  to  found  my  heart. 

BETTY. 
Indeed  you  are  mirtaken :  and,  to  prove  it  to 
you,  I  muft  tell  you  that  my  millrefs  is  mad  enough 
to  perfuade  herfelf  that  you  are  moll  furioufly  in 
love  with  her. 

CHEVALIER. 
But  why,  then,  do  you  take  fuch  pains  to  read 
niy  thoughts  ? 

BETTY. 
To  aflill,  if  I  can,  in  making  you  happy  ;  and 
prev-ent  my  millrefs  from  being  miferable. 

CHEVALIER. 
£h€  cannot  be  fo  with  me. 

BETTY. 

But  (he  will  be  fo,  even  againfl  your  will.  The 
man  who  has  not  an  affedion  for  a  wife,  can  never 
make  her  happy. 

CHEVALIER. 

You  talk  fo  fenfibly,  child,  that  I  am  half  tempt- 
ed to  repofe  a  confidence  in  you. 

BETTY. 

If  you  knew  me  a  little  better,  you  would  do  it 
without  referve.  And,  to  begin  to  merit  it,  I 
will  give  you  one  piece  of  advice,  which  is,  to 
think  twice  before  you  marry  Araminta  •  not  but 
that  ihe  is  a  very  deferving  woman,  tho'  I  am  be- 

K  2  traying 
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traying  her;  yet,  when  1  confider  your  two  ages, 
1  really  pity  you  both. 

CHEVALIER. 
Doubtlefs  we  are  bDth  to  be  pity'd  ;  /he  for  lov- 
mg  nie,  ar,d  I  for  being  obliged  to  marry  her. 
But,  what  can  be  done,  child  ?  my  birth  is  my  on- 
ly inheritance  ;  and  birth,  without  the  means  to 
fupport  it,  is  the  greatefl  of  all  misfortunes  The 
peribn  whom  I  love,  and  whom,  was  I  rich,  I 
would  make  my  wife  preferable  to  any  of  her  fex, 
is  as  unhappy  as  mylelf.  She  is  a  young  woman 
cf  quality  ;  amiable,  witty,  and  full  of  life  and 

fpirit.    In  a  word  But,  alas  !   we  are  parted 

againft  our  wills.  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  think 
of  her  fituation.  Her  mother  has  been  dead  fome 
years ;  a  little  while  ago  (he  loft  her  father,  and 
is  left  without  any  friend  but  an  old  aunt,  who  has 
as  little  fortune  as  herfelf. 

BETTY. 

What  you  now  tell  me,  calls  to  my  mind  a  flory 
•i  heard  this  morning.  And,  now  I  think  of  it, 
pray,  fir,  was  the  young  lady  you  are  fpeaking  of, 
born  at  Paris  ? 

C  H  E  V  A  L  I  E 
'No  ;  fhe  was  born,  and  lives,  in  Provence. 

BETTY. 
Might  I  alk  whofe  daughter  fhe  is  ? 

CHEVALIER. 

Her  father  was  a  major  in  the  army,  and  com- 
mander of  a  garrifon  town  where  I  was  upon  duty 
for  fix  months. 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

What  is  this  I  hear  ?  Is  it  pollible  that  mere 
chance  fhould  have  brought  about  fo  extraordinary 
an  adventure  ? 

CHEVAtl ER. 
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CHEVALIER. 
I  do  not  underRand  you.    I  fee  aotbing  extra- 
ordinary in  all  this. 

BETTY. 

I  am  fo  ftruck  v/ith  it,  that  I  dare  not  afk  any- 
more queftions.  But,  I  am  the  moft  miftaksn  that 
ever  woman  was,  if  you  do  not  fee  this  beloved 
millrefs  of  your's  this  very  day. 

CHEVALIER, 

Good  heav'ns !  where  ? 

BETTY, 

In  this  houfe. 

CHEVALIER. 
What  can  bring  her  here  : 

BETTY,     [Lookhig  out.] 
Hold  !  I  fee  fome  perfons  coming  this  way,  who 
will  inform  you. 

SCENE  V. 

E?iter  ANGELICA  a^J  MARTIN. 

A  N  G  E  L  I  C  \.    [To  Martin,       feei?tg  the  Chevalier.]  . 
Is  this  the  colonel's  houfe  ? 

MARTIN. 

Yes,  mifs. 

ANGELICA. 
I  cannot  enter  it  without  trembling. 

CHEVALIER. 

Good  God  !  what  do  I  fee  ?  May  I  believe  my 
eyes  ? 

MARTIN.    [To  Angelica.] 
A  little  courage,  mifs,  will  foon  get  the  better  of 
this  apprehenfion, 

K   3  ANGELICA. 
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ANGELICA. 
Never,  Martin;  never. 

BETTY.    [To  the  Chevalier.] 
What  ails  you,  fir  ? 

CHEVALIER.  % 
I  know  not  whether  I  am  dreaming  or  waking.! 

ANGELICA. 
I  look  iipoa  this  houfe  as  a  fepulchre,  in  which 
I  am  going  to  bury  myfelf  for  life.    But,  whare's 
my  aunt  r  Sure  fhe  has  not  left  me  ! 

M  A  R'T  I  N. 

She  is  gone  up  to  fee  the  apartments  that  are 
allotted  for  you. 

ANGELICA. 
Let  us  go  to  her  then. 

C  H  E  V  A  L  I  E  R» 

It  is  fhe  !    It  is  Angelica  ! 

ANGELICA.. 
What  voice  is  that  ? 

C  H  E  ir  A  L  I  E  R  . 

Charming  Angelica  ! 

ANGELICA. 
Good  heav*ns  I  I  know  the  found  of  that  voice, 
I  tremble.    Quick,  Martin,  let  us  fly-  from  hence. 

CHEVALIER. 
Scop,  a  moment,  my  deareft  Angelica  ! 

ANGELICA. 
Alas  I    Is  it  you,  my  dear  Chevalier  ?  What 
chance  has  brought  us  together  here  ?    Why  do 
you  follow  me  ?  Did  we  not  promife  to  avoid  each 
other  for  ever  ? 


CHEVALIER. 
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CHEVALIER. 
It  is  true ;  but  what  do  you  here  ? 

ANGELICA, 
I  come  to  die  with  grief  and — 

MARTIN, 

Hey  day  !  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Come,  mils,  your  aunt  will  be  feeking  for  you. 

ANGELICA.- 
ril  follow  you.    My  legs  will  not  fupport  me^! 
I  can  bear  it  no  longer.    Oh  !  [F^/Wj.] 

M  ART  I  Nv 
Help,  help,  Betty  I    This  is  a  ferious  affair. 

CHEVALIER,    [Kneeling,  and  taking  bold  of  hn- 

gelica'^  band.^ 

Look  up,  charming  Angelica  !  recal  your  fleet- 
ing fenfes !  or  I  fhall  expire  at  your  feet. 

ANGELICA. 
Alas !  Why  do  you  call  me  back  to  life?  Leave 
me !  leave  me,  to  die  in  peace!  it  is  the  only  hap- 
p.inefs  that  now  remains  for  me, 

CHEVALIER. 
Live,  live,  my  charmer  I  live  for  my  fake, 

ANGELICA. 
Life  is  hateful,  fince  I  cannot  be  your's. 

MARTIN. 
Egad,  Betty,  I  believe  thefe  young  folks  are  in 
love  with  each  other  ? 

BETTY. 

Thou  haft  guefTed  rightly.  Poor  fouls,  they  d^- 
ferve  compalTion.    I  can  hardly  keep  from  crying. 

MARTIN. 
Nay,  pr'ythee  don't  cry ;   for,  if  thou  doH,  I 
fliall  cry  too;  and  that  will  be  ridiculous  enough. 

K  4.  [Going* 
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[Goth'g  lip  to  the  Chevalier  and  Angelica,  nA:ho  are 
eyitertaining  each  other  in  du77ib  y^^ov]  Sir  !  irJfs  ! 
fir !  truce  with  your  condolements,  if  you  plcafe  ; 
for  I  expcd  my  ma^er  here  every  moment ;  and,  I 
aflure  you,  this  b  a  fcene  which  will  not  at  all  di- 
vert him. 

CHEVALIER. 
Thy  mafter !  Who  is  he  ?    What  bufinefs  hgs 
he  vvjch  me  ?  or  what  right  has  he  to  be  offended 
with  what  I  fay  to  this  lady,  or  fhe  to  me  ?    Is  (he 
in  his  power  ? 

M  A  P.  T  I  N.  i 
Not  yet,  indeed ;  but     .  . 

C  FI  E  V  A  L  I  E  R,  .  * 

But !  'Sdeath  !  what  do  you  meaa  by  that  But"? 
 Explain  thyfelf,  or  this  moment  is  thy  lait* 

MARTI  N.    [/«  a  fright:'^ 

The  devil !  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  hot-headed 
man  ? 

ANGELICA. 
Martin,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  fatisfy  hira, 

CHEVALIER. 

If  he  does  not  explain  that  But,  he  is  a  dead 
man, 

MARTIN. 
I  am  in  a  very  pretty  fhiiation,  truly  I  Sir,  will 
you  pleafe  to  confider,  that,  as  a  faithful  fervant, 
I  am  under  a  neceffity  of  keeping  my  mailer's  fe- 
crets, 

CHEVALIER. 
But  this  fecret   concerns  me  as  well  as  him  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  know  ic  this  inftant.  Speak, 
raical!  what  is  your  ma,fler's  name  ? 

M  A  R  T  I  N. 
His  name,  fir  ?    Oh,  that  is  no  fecret  j  I  may 
tell  you  his  name  very  fiifely— His  name  is  colonel 
Campaign.  -  ^  cheva- 
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CHEVALIER. 

Colonel  Campaign  ?    Well  !  is  he  acquainted 
vvich  this  lady  ? 

MARTIN. 
Oh  !  yes,  fir,  intimately. 

CHEVALIER. 
How  long  fince  ? 

M  A  R  T  I  X. 
About  two  months  fince, 

CHEVALIER. 
Has  he  the  boldnefs  to  entertain  a  pallion  for  her  ? 

MARTIN. 
Boldnefs,  fir? — my  mailer  is  as  bold  as  a  lion. 

CHEVALIER. 
We  lhall  put  his  courage  to  the  teft,  perhaps. 
But  what  are  his  intentions  towards  mifs  Angelica  ? 

MARTIN. 
His  intentions,  fir!  his  intentions ! — I  know  no- 
thing of  them. 

CHEVALIER.    [Dra'zvittg  bis  fivord.J 
Oh,  ho  !  you  plead  ignorance,  do  yoti  r 

ANGELICA. 
Good  heavens !  what  are  you  doing,  Chevalier  } 

BETTY. 

Lord  1  are  you  going  to  kill  my  husband  that  h 
to  be  ? 

CHEVALIER. 
Let  the  rafcal  fave  his  life  then,  by  anfwering  to 
what  I  afk  him.    Does  your  mailer  intend  to  marry- 
this  lady  ? 

MARTIN. 

He  does,  and  he  does  not. 

K  5  CHEVALJEK. 
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CHEVALIER. 
He  does,  and  he  does  not ! — Speak  more  pl^in, 
©r  by  all  that's  facred  

MARTIN. 
Well,  then,  if  you  muft  have  the  whole  trrnh, 
my  mafter  does  intend  to  marry  this  lady:  but  there 
are  fome  indifpenfable  reafons  for  his  doing^  it  .pri- 
vately. 

C  H  F  V  A  t  I  E  R. 
What  are  thofe  reafon^  } 

B  E  T  T  y. 

My  millrefs,-  you  know,  has  her  reafons  for  being 
privately  married  to-you^ 

ANGELIC  A. 
What's  this  Thear?  the  Chevalier  going  to  be 
married  to  your  miftrefs  ! 

CHEVALIER. 
Mull  I  behold  the  lovely  Angelica  in  the  arms  of 
another  !  I  can  never  furvive  the  fight. 

ANGELICA. 

My  greateft  confolation,  my  dear  Chevalier,  Is, 
that  death  will  foon  deliver  me  from  the  difagreeadle 
fuuation  to  which  my  aunt  has  condemned  me. 

CHEVALIER. 
No  !  faithlefs  as  thou  art  fair ;  you  will  forget 
me  in  the  enabraces  of  an  amiable  hufband. 

MARTIN. 
Yes,  truly;  a  hufband  of  fixtytwo  mufl  be  very 
amiable. 

CHEVALIER. 

Of  fixty-two  ? 

M  A-R  T  I  N, 
Not  a  week  Icfs. 

AKGELICA, 
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ANGELICA. 
Judge  from  hence  how  much  I  am  to  be  pity'd. 
It  is  wretched  I,  who  will  be  forgotten,  while  the 
man  I  love  revels  in  the  arms  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  bride. 

BETTY. 

Whofe  charms  have  all  the  force  that  half  a  cen- 
tury  can  give  them. 

ANGELIC  A, 
Half  a  century ! 

CHEVALIER, 
Judge  now,  my  charmer,  if  I  am  the  lead  to  be 
pity'd. 

ANGELICA. 
Let  us*  renew  oar  re.^olution,  never  to  fee  each 
other  again. 

B  E  T  T  v.  • 

It  will  be  a  very  vain  one  ;  for  you1l  fee  ore 
swiother  every  day,  every  hour,  and  every  moment. 

ANGELICA. 
Juft  heaven?  what  ftrange  fatality  is  this  I 

BETTY. 

You  muH  know  you  are  both  to  live  under  th.'s 
roof ;  you,  fir,  as  the  nephew  of  my  miftrefs ;  gtnd 
you,  madam,  as  his  mailer's  niece. 

[Pohtj  to  Martin  ] 
CHEVALIER. 
This  is  fome  confolation  in  the  midfl  of  my  fuf- 
ferings, 

ANGELICA. 

Alas  !  1  can  fee  only  new  fubjeds  of  grief  and 
^  afflidion ! 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

Come,  come,  never  defpair ;  in  the  mean  time 
be  careful  not  to  difclofe  the  fecret  we  have  now 
revealed  to  you.    You,  Chevalier,  go  to  your  ren- 
dezvous 
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dezvous  with  Araminta  ;  and  do  you,  madam,  go 
and  take  poiTefTion  of  your  apartment. 

ANGELICA, 
But,  my  dear  Chevalier  

BETTY. 

No  more  wOrds; — you  mufi:  part  for  theprefent. 
You  are  fure  of  opportunities  enough  of  meeting. 
ANGELICA. 

Adieu. 

CHEVALIER. 

Farewell. 

[Fxeur.f  Angelica  a^jj  Martin  af  one  door^  anct 
the  Chevalier  at  the  other. 

SCENE  VL 

BETTY.  [^W.] 
Well  n<fsv,  this  adventure  is  altogether  new,  and 
has  afFe<5led  me  in  a  ftrange  manner.  I  am  almof^ 
tempted  to  fee  my  wits  to  work,  to  break  off  the 
ridiculous  matches  that  are  to  divide  our  poor 
young  creatures.  Divide  them!  what  am  I  talk- 
ing of?  Will  they  not  live  together  r  Will  they  not 
fee  one  another  ?  Talk  to  one  another  r  Love  one 
another?  and  perhaps,  much  more  tenderly  than 
if  they  were  married.  What  pretty  adventures 
this  may  be  produdive  of,  Egad ;  I  have  them 
all  prefent  to  my  imagination,  and  they  divert  me 
prodigiouily.  Ah  \  mr,  Heartly,  if  you  knew 
what  wa^  g<5ing  on,  how  finely  would  you  ind*u]ge 
your  pailion  of  revenge;  and  what  might  I  expedl 
ibr  furnifhing  it  with  fuch  excellent  food.  Egad, 
J  am  half  tempted  to  do  it.  Til  go  and  fee  if  he  be 
prowling  about  the  houfe,  and  provided  I  find 
my  account  in  it,  I  Ihall  e'en  lay  all  impertinent 
fcruples  afide.  \Exit  Betty. 

En'd  of  the  Third  Act. 

ACT 
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A  C  T  IV.   S  C  E  N  £  L 

Enter  BETTY. 

MR  T  H I  N  K  S  mr.  Heartly  is  very  neglc-a- 
fill  of  us.  I  thought  he  had  been  al- 
ways upon  the  watch  afcer  my  millrefs,  but  I  can- 
not fee  any  thing  of  him.  Sure  he  can  never  be 
grown  inactive  of  late,  he  who  ufed  always  to  trouble 
himfelf  more  about  other  people's  bufinefs  than 
his  own  ;  but  here  he  comes,  following  Martin, 

He  wants  to  engage  him  in  difcourfe  that  is^ 

juft  his  way.  Fox  1  fox!  you  are  known  by  the 
tail.  " 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  H  E  A  RT  L  Y,  following  MARTIN. 

HEARTLY. 
But  pry'thee  hear  me. 

MARTIN. 
No,  fir ;  I  am  an  honeft  lad,  and  never  liften  to 
people  who  want  to  corrupt  me. 

BETTY.  [Ajlde.'] 
Mighty  well.  Martin  I  find  is  talking  in  the 
fame  itrain  to  him  that  I  did  to  my  miftrefs.  He 
has  his  fcruples ;  he  vvill  make  the  moft  of  them 
111  anfwer  for  him.  [To  Heartly.]  Your  humble 
fervant,  fir. 

HEARTLY, 
Oh  !  your  fervant,  mrs.  Betty, 

BETTY, 
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BETTY. 

I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  you,  fir ;  you  feem  to 
have  fome  bufinefs  with  mr.  Martin. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 
"Why  I  have  fo ;  but  mr  Martin  rides  refly ; 
tho'  1  only  afk  two  or  three  words  from  him, 

MARTIN. 
Not  a  fyllable  will  you  get  from  me.    Zookers ! 
I  am  not  fo  foon  fet  a  talking. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Tell  me  who  this  fame  niece  is,  that  is  dropt 
out  of  the  clouds  ? 

MARTIN. 

I  am  deaf. 

B;.E  T  T  Y. 

And  I  fuppofe  you  want  to  know  who  this  fame 
nephew  is,  and  where  my  miftrefs  found  him  ? 

H'^  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Ido  fo,  any  girl ;  and  beg  you  to  fatisfy  my  cu- 
riofity. 

BETTY. 

I  am  dumb. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y.  [y^fi-ie.] 
Hum!  I  fee  how  the  matter  ilands — Heark'e, 
good  folks,  I  find  you  perfed^ly  well  underftand 
each  other ;  and,  like  the  wheels  of  a  watch,  you 
move  always  together. — 1  herefore  one  word  will 
be  as  good  as  a  thoufrnd.    You  know  I  am  what 
the  world  calls  a  rich  old  fellow  ;  I  have  no  one  to 
laave  my  money  to  af:er  my  death,  and  fo  I  can 
freely  indulge  the  propenfity  I  have  to  oblige  thofe 
who  are  my  friends :  now,  if  you  have  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  of  that  number,  I  will  make  you  both  a 
prefent  of  a  fum  that  fliall  enable  you  to  marry,  and 
live  comfortably. 
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MARTIN. 
Methinks  my  hearing  is  returned.— Sir,  with 
your  leave — Betty  a  word  with  you.   [faies  Betty 
to  the  fide  cf  the  fiage.\  This  is  a  very  feducing  man!' 

BETTY. 
The  moH  dangerous  creature  I  ever  came  nearf 

MARTIN. 
He  wants  to  get  our  fecret  from  us. . 

BETTY. 
True  ;  but  he  muft  pay  well  for  it. ' 

MARTIN. 
And  ^hall  we  give  way  to  the  temptation  ? 

B  E  T  T  Y. 
You  know  we  have  agreed  to  get  as  much  as  we 
can. 

MARTIN. 
Why  that's  true. 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

A  lid  where  can  we  meet  with  a  better  opportu- 
nity ? 

MARTIN. 
But  then  (hall  we  not  be  traitors  to  thofe  who 
kavc  employ 'd  us  ? 

B  E  T--  T=  Y. 

Pi(h !  you  fool,  it  is  belter  to  be  traitors  to  otherat 
than  to  ourfelves. 

M  A  R  T  I  N. 
Nay,  now  you  have  fealed  up  my  lips.  No  fcru- 
p}es  can  hold  out  againd  fo  noble  a  maxim. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y, 
Pray  is  your  conference  nearly  finifhed  ? 
MARTIN. 

It  is,  fir  i  fpeak,  and  we  will  reply. 

HEARTLYV 
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H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Well,  then,  the  matter  {lands  thns  ;  Araminta, 
and  my  friend  the  colonel,  have  told  me  a  lone 
ilory  of  a  nephew  and  a  niece,  who— What  ! 
you  laugh  both  of  your  Ah  ha  !  I  was  right  in 
my  fufpicions  I.  find.  I'll  be  hang'd  if  thele  are 
not  relations  of  their  own  making  ;  and  that  they 
have  put  a  trick  upon  each  other.  Am  I  not  right  ? 

M  A  R  T  I  N        B  E  T'T  Y.  [Laugh.] 
Ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
You  laugh  again  !  Weil,  then,  I'll  proceed.  The 
nephew  I  imagine  to  be  fome  young  blade,  who 
has  found  the  means  to  pleafe  Araminta  ;  and  the 
niece  fome  indigsnt,  but  handfome  girl,  that  my 

old  friend  is  enamoured  with.  You  make  me 

no  anfvver  ? 

MARTIN. 
There  is  no  room  for  it,  you  have  gueft  the 
whole. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Indeed !  then  here  are  monftrous  doings  going 
forward. 

BETTY. 

Hold,  fir !  by  your  leave.  Tho'  their  inten- 
tions are  ridiculous  enough,  yet  they  are  flridJy 
lawful. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
What  do  you  mean  by  lawful  I 

BETTY. 

Yes,  fir,  I  repeat  it,  lawful.    Marriage  is  the. 

view  on  both  fides.  This  is  to  be  done  fecretly 

indeed ;  and  here  will  be  two  very  pretty  houlholds 
under  one  roof. 


HEARTLY, 
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H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

What  a  lucky  dircovery!  ]Not,hing  can  be  more 
pjeafant !  They  are  to  conceal  their  marriage  from 
each  other  I  fuppole. 

MARTIN. 

You  have  it.  The  articles  are  ready  drawn,  and 
each  party  has  a  feparate  lawyer. 

H  E  A  R  T  X-  Y. 

And  pray  who  are  thefe  lawyers  ? 

MARTIN. 
My  mafter's  liv:es,at,  the  coxnjE;r  of  this  ftreet. 

BETTY. 

And  my  miftrefs's  not  ten-doors  from  this  houfe. 
H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

I  know  them  both,  iand  I  have  an  excellent 
fcherr.e"  frt  ii?y  r.er.dV  But  reil  nitr,  Hav^,  eiti^ex  g£ 
you  feen  this  nephew" and  niece  ? 

E  T  T  Y. 

Yes,  fir,  I  have. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

And  are  they  agreeable  in  their  perfons  ? 

MARTIN. 
Both  very  agreeable  ;  the  young  lady's  pru- 
dence and  modeily  .  feem  equal  to  her  wit  and 
beauty,  of  both  whjch  fhe  has  a  great  fhare.  Be- 
fides,  ilie  is  of  a  great  family. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

'Odfbud  !  if  we  could  but  make  them  fall  in  love 
with  each  other 

R  E  T  T  Y. 
That  is  ready  done  to  your  hands, 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
You  do  not  tell  me  f q  ? 

BETTY. 
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BETTY. 

Martin  and  I  have  juft  been  witnefles  to  fuch  a 
fcene  !  —  They  are  both  in  defpair  at  the  obftacles 
which  ftand  in  the  way  of  their  mutual  happinefs. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

You  delight  me  with  this  information,  and  a 
pleafant  thought  hasftruck  me,  that  may,  perhaps^ 
have  its  cfFedl.    But  I  muft  cr:,Ye  your  affiftance, 

B  E  T  T  Y  tfwi  M  A  R  T  I  N. 

With  all  our  hearts. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y; 

Gould  not  I  get  a  fight  of  the  young  folks  f 

B  E  T  T  Y;. 

Hold,  here  comes  the  young  man,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time.  Martin,  ,  go  and  poft  yo^rfelf  fo  as 
BO  one  may  come  to  furprife  us. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
A' good  thought. 

MARTIN. 
I  am  gone.  •  [Exit  Martin. 

S     C     E     N     E  III. 

E?:ur  the  CHE  Y  A  LIE  R. 

BETTY. 

What,  Chevalier  !  returned  already  ? 

CHEVALIER. 

Yes  ?  your  miftrefs  has  informed  me  of  the  whc^e 
affair,  in  a  few  words,  and  fent  me  back  here  again 
with  a  charge  of  fecrecy.  But  what  do  I  fee  ? 
'Zounds  !  I  am  difcovered. 

BETTY, 
Difcover'd!  By  whom  / 

CHEVALIER.^ 
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CHEVALIER. 
That  man  there  knows  me. 

BETTY. 
Who  ?  mr.  Heartly  ? 

CHEVALIER. 

The  fame ;  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
father's, 

BETTY. 

Nay,  I  can't  help  that  j  but  after  all,  it  will  be. 
fo  much  the  better  for  you. 

CHEVALIER. 
I  (hould  rather  think  fo  much  the  worfe, 

BETTY. 
May  be  fo,  but  I  know  the  contrary. 

H  E  A  R.  T  L  Y. 

Ah  !  my  dear  Chevalier,  is  it  you  ?  Whom  acc 
you  feeking  here  ? 

BETTY. 
He  comes  to  fee  his  aunt,  fir. 

CHEVALIER.    [To  Betty.] 
*Sdeath,  what  are  you  faying  ?  you'll  ruin  aTl  ! 

BETTY. 
Lord  !  I  know  what  I  am  about, 

•  HEARTLY. 
His  aunt  ?  Is  your  aunt  in  this  houfe,  pray  ? 

CHEVALIER.  ^ 

Yes,  fir,  1  am  here  to  [In  canfujion^ 

HEARTLY. 

But,  Chevalier,  I  am  much  miftaken,  or  your 
aunt  lives  in  the  country  with  your  father,  and  con- 
fequently  cannot  be  in  Paris. 

BETTY, 
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BETTY. 

Nay,  as  you  pleafe  for,  that ;  but  this  gentleman 
has  an  aunt  in  this  houfe,  and  an  aunt  who  is  one 
of  your  beft  friends. 

CHEVALIER. 

'Zounds  !  is  the  wench  going  to  betray  us  ? 

BETTY. 
Never  fear,  I  am  ferving  you. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
^  It  is  Araminta,  I  fuppofe  t. 

BETTY. 

The  very  fame. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y.  [Laughhg.} 

Ha!  ha!  ha  !  admirable  !  Oh,  this  is  beyond 
every  thing  !  So,  Chevalier,  you  are  the  perfon  who 
gojBg  to  marry  the  lady  of  this  manfion  ? 

C  H  E  V  A  L  I  E  R. 
The  lady  is  going  to  marry  me,  if  you  picafe,  fir.' 
But  I  find  you  are  in  the  fecret. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Yes,  yes,  I  am  in  the  fecret,  I  know  all.    Ha  t 
ha  1  ha  !  but  how  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  a 
young,  fprightly,  agreeable  fellow  aSsyou  are,  ever 
bring  himfelf  to  think  of  fo  ridiculous  a  union  ? 

C  H  E  V  A     I  ^:  R. 
Auri  fiacra  fames,  you  know,  mr.  Heartly. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
I  can  never  fulFer  this :  I  have  too  great  a  friend- 
Ihip  for  your  father,  to  fee  his  fon— — 

C  H'  E  V  A  L  I  E  R. 
Nay,  pr'ythee,  either  let  Araminta  make  my  for- 
tune, or  make  it  yourfelf. 

HEARTLY. 
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H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
With  all  my  heait,  provided  you  will  do  as  I 
would  have  you. 

CHEVALIER. 

Oh,  upon  my  foul  I  am  at  your  command,  or  at 
the  command  of  any  one,  who  will  free  me  from 
my  prefent  wretched  fituation.  You  may  judge 
how  great  muft  be  my  diftrefs,  when  it  obliges  me 
to  marry  an  old  madwoman. 

H  E  A  Pv  T  L  Y. 

Come,  come,  you  fhall  not  marry  her,  Chevalier, 
if  you  will  follow  my  advice. 

CHEVALIER. 

With  all  my  heart ;  I  put  myfelf  tinder  your 

diredion. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
You  fhall  lofe  nothing  by  it,  I  a/Ture  you.  You 
are  the  fon  of  a  man  of  family,  who  has  done 
me  the  moft  e/Tential  fervices,  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  acknowledge ;  an  opportunity  now  offers  of 
doing  it,  and  I  accept  it  with  pleafure.  However, 
you  muft  alTift  me  with  your  difcretion  :  continue 
ftill  to  diffemble  here,  and  hide  your  pallion  for  the 
niece,  till  a  proper  time  to  declare  it. 

CHEVALIER. 
What  do  you  know  

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

Yes,  I  know  all  that  has  pafTed,  atid  am  fincerely 
reioyc'd  at  it;  but  we  muft  not  be  feen  together  ; 
go  to  my  houfe  and  wait  for  me,  I  will  from  this 
inftant  fet  to  work  to  compleat  your  happinefs,  and 
will  foon  inform  you  of  what  I  have  done,  and 
what  it  is  necellkry  for  you  to  do,  to  fecond  my 
endeavours. 


BETTY-.' 
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BETTY. 

J  will  go  to  my  miftrefs,  and  you  will  always  find 
me  ready  to  obey  your  orders. 

\_Exeunt  Chevalier  and  Betty,  fe^erally^ 

SCENE  IV. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y.  lSx>liii,'\ 
Methinks  I  have  engaged  myfelf  in  this  affair 
rather  too  hallily,  and  my  generofity  is  going  to  carry 
me  too  great  lengths.    But  no  matter.    How  can 
1  better  employ  a  fortune,  the  fourth  part  of  which 
is  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  me  fplendidly  ? 
what  more  noble  adion  can  I  do^  than  reward  in- 
digent merit,  and  acquit  myfelf  of  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude towards  a  benefadlor,  to  whom  1  owe  almofl 
the  whole  of  what  I  poflefs  ?  All  this  is  very  true. 
But  let  me  afk  my  heart,  whether  this  very  noble 
and  generous  behaviour  is  not  tindured  with  a  fmall 
fpice  of  malice  and  refentment  r   Am  not  I  piqued 
againft  my  old  friend  the  colonel,  for  his  coolnefs 
to  me  ?   and  againft  Araminta,  for  her  contempt  of 
me?  Ami  not  heartily  pleafed  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  giving  my  revenge  the  reins,  and  offering  a  facri- 
fice  to  my  felf- love,  which  is  flill  as  fli  ong  as  ever, 
notwithftanding  I  myfelf  am  in  the  decline  of  life? 
In  fliort,  friend  Heartly,  all  this  is  but  too  true  : 
But  fuppofing  it  is  ?  Were  all  mankind  to  examine 
flridly  into  the  motives  of  their  adlions,  I  fancy 
they  would  find  the  beft  of  them  not  very  unex- 
ceptionable.  So  ni  examine  no  longer,  but  purfue 
the  plan  I  have  laid  down.    If  it  meets  with  the 
fuccefs  which  I  hope  for,  I  fhall  procure  myfelf  a 
threefold  pleafureat  once;  namely,  revenge,  amufe- 
ment,  and  doing  a  good  adlion.    Objeds  too  in- 
viting to  refill,  and  therefore  I  fhall  give  myfelf 
up  to  them  without  referve.    But  here  comes 
George. 

^         S  C  E  N  E 
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S     C     E     N     E  V. 

Enter  the  COLONEL. 
H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Well,  my  good  friend  !  How  fare  your  loves  ? 

COLONEL. 

Loves  !  What  loves  ? 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

Why,  what  loves  do  you  think  I  mean  ?  

Your's  and  Ifabella's  ? 

COLONEL. 
Mine  and  Ifabella's  ?  Hum  1  fo,  fo, 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
That  is  what  I  think.    I  fee  no  fpreparations 
making  for  the  happy  day. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
No,  no,  I  do  not  intend  fthere  fhall  be  any  . 
noife  or  fufs  at  my  wedding  :  do  you  take  me  for 
ia  fool  ? 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Heaven  forbid  !  I  know  you  are  wifdom  itfelf. 

COLONEL. 

Could  yoa  fuppofe  I  fhould  be  coxcomb  enough 
to  invite  a  whole  train  of  brothers,  fillers,  uncles, 
aunts,  coufins,  coufin-germans,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  impertinent  tribe  that  afTemble  on  fuch  occa- 

fions  ?  Not  I  truly  I'll  have  none  of  your 

dancing  and  fiddling,  to  ftun  my  own  brain,  and 
difturb  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Oh,  I  know  you  are  too  prudent  for  that;  but  I 
thought  the  prefence  of  an  intimate  friend,  like  me, 

would 
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would  be  agreeable  to  you  ;  and  that  my  advice  on 
certain  heads  would  be  very  acceptable. 

COLONEL. 
.Look  you,  ror.  Heartly,  I  am  greatly-obliged  to 
you,  and  all  that ;  but  at  prefent  I  do  not  (land  in 

need  of  any  advice  my  refolution  is  taken 

and  fo  I  Ihould  elleem  it  a  very  great  favour,  if 
you  would  leave  me  to  myfelf.  I  lhall  be  glad  to 
iee  you  fome  time  next  week. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y* 

How  !  next  week  ?  Why,  do  you  imagine  I  can 
live  fo  long  without  feeing  you  r  I  perceive  you  have 
fomething  that  fits  uneafy  upon  you,  George,  and 

this  determines  me  to  ferve  you  to  the  

COLONEL. 

'Zounds,  fir!  I  am  not  uneafy  1  was  never 

more  eafy  in  All  my  life  I  1  want  none 

of  your  fervices,  I  tell  you     Nothing  can  be 
troublefome,  as  people  who  will  make  themfdves 
necefTary  whether  one  will  or  not. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
How,  colonel  ?  I  did  not  expedl  a  behaviour  of 

•this  kind,  I  muft  confefs  ^-But  I  pity  you  

poor  man  ! 

COLONEL. 
Poor  man  !  'Sdeath  1  what  d'ye  mean  by  that  f 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Nothing,    rn  take  my  leave  of  you  for  the 
prefent.    Eat  I  have  one  favour  to  alk  of  you. 

COLONEL. 

What  is  that  ? 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

As  I  have  an  aifedion  for  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  you,  and  I  am  informed  that  your  niece  is 
-in  this  houfe,  be  fo  kind  to  procure  me  the  honotir 
cf  paying  my  refpeds  to  her. 

COLONEL. 
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COLONEL, 
oh,  you  may  pay  your  refpeds^  another  time. 
Fare  you  welL 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

A  fecond  affront !  I  now  difclaim  all  friendfliip 
and  connexion  with  you  ;  and  if  I  fhould  take  a 
proper  revenge  for  the  infult  you  have  offered  me, 
you  have  yourfeif  only  to  blame.  Your  fervant, 
fir.  [Exit  Heartly. 

SCENE  VL 

COLONEL.  [Solus.] 

Was  there  ever  fuch  a  man  ?  If  I  had  not  taken 
all  the  neceflary  precautions  to  conceal  my  deiign, 
I  Ihould  have  imagined  that  he  had  difcovered  it, 
£ut  I  am  to  attribute  everything  he  (aid  to  the 
warmth  of  his  friendfhip.  Pox  take  him,  and  his 
friendihip  tool  he  has  fo  confufed  me,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  Hand  upon  my  head,  or  upon  my 
heels.  'Odfo,  while  I  am  in  this  ill  humour.  Til  go 
and  find  out  my  old  miftrefs,  make  her  heartily 
<liflike  me,  and,  if  poffible,  prevail  on  her  to  <:on- 
^  ceal  our  engagements.  I  know  I  (hall  have  a  great 
difficulty  to  perfuade  her  to  this,  for  (he  loves  me 
to  diilradion.  Heaven  infpire  me  with  means  to 
«iake  her  hate  me  !  l^xi^  Colonel. 


End  of  the  Fourth  Act, 


L  ACT 
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ACTV.     SCENE  I. 

The  COLONEL  and  MARTIN,  meeting. 

JC  O  L  O  N  ^  L, 

SO,  fir,  where  have  you  been  ?  T  have  been 
hunting  after  you  thefe-two  hours. 

MARTIN. 

Been,  fir  — r-Sir,  I  have  been— ~I  have  been 

at  my  lawyer's  firrr  

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
At  your  lawyer's !  What,  have  you  a  lawyer  ? 
MARTIN. 

Why  not,  fir  i 

COLONEL. 
And  pray  what  have  you  been  doing  there  ? 

MARTIN. 
Sir,  I  have  been  executing  fome  money  deeds. 

COLONEL. 
What  the  devil  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

MARTIN. 
Why,  you  muft  know  I  had  a  little  money  left 
me  lately,  and  I  have  been  buying  an  annuity  with 
it. 

COLONEL. 
Very  well,  but  let  us  have  done  with  thy  affairs, 
and  come  to  mine.  Is  Araminta  come  home  yet  ? 

MARTIN. 
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MARTI  N. 

Yes,  fir,  and  has  brought  her  nephew  with  her. 
Upon  my  foul  he  is  a  (trapping  young  fellow. 

COLONEL. 

Well,  and  what  did  ftie  fay  to  you  ? 

-MARTIN. 

-Not  a  fyllable,  fir ;  ftie  feem'd  wholly  taken  up 
with  her  relation. 

COLONEL. 
So  much  the  better.    You  think  then  that  fhe- 
docs  not  fufpedt  any  thing. 

MARTIN. 

Nothing  in  nature,  fir. 

COLONEL. 

Well,  upon  my  foul  that  is  pleafant  enough  !  Be- 
eaufe  I  pretended  to  have  a  cough,  fhe  thought  I 
was  in  a  galloping  confumption.  She  gives  into 
all  the  ftories  I  tell  her,  with  the  credulity  of  an 
infant,  and  is  not  the  leaft  difpleafed  at  my 
bringing  this  beautiful  ftiam  niece  into  the  houfe  ; 
-nay,  (he  has  even  confented,  that  fhe  (hall  live 
under  the  fame  roof  with  me ;  and  what  is  more, 
has  taken  her  under  her  care.  Well,  Martin,  what 
think  you  of  all  this  ?  I  mull  ov/n  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  it  mod  heartily  ;  ha  I  ha  !  ha  ! 

MARTIN. 

Nor  I  ;  ha!  hai  ha]  —  But  pray,  fir,  do  you 
not  feel  fome  little  qualms  of  confcience  for  thus 
abufing  the  lady's  fimplicity  ? 

COLONEL. 

Hum  !  Why  yes — —I  cannot  but  fay  I 

am  forry  for  her, 

L  2  MARTIN. 
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MARTIN. 
It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  You  muft  know,  fir* 
that  every  thing  which  is  contrary  to  integrity  and 
good  faith,  hurts  me  prod igioufly— and  between 
you  and  I,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  that  your  honour  is 
at  lead  as  weak  as  Araminta's  underflanding. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
'Sdeath,  no  moralizing  fir.    Love  kicks  honour 
out  of  doors. 

MARTIN. 

May  be  fo  ■  ■  but  when  do  you  marry  this 
charm tf*g  niece  ? 

COLONEL. 

As  foon  as  ever  I  can.  I  am  making  all  the 
neceflary  preparations  for  it  underhand.  The  ar- 
ticles are  ready  i  but  before  I  dare  fign  them,  I 
muft  contrive  fome  means  to  make  Araminta  re- 
turn me  the  promife  of  marriage  I  gave  her ;  and 
then  what  a  happy  fellow  lhall  I  be. 

MARTIN. 

But  here  comes  your  lovely  niece. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  ANGELICA. 

COLONEL. 
Yes,  poor  thing,  ihe  is  come  to  look  for  me. 

MARTIN. 

Moft  certainly.  You  are  the  delight  of  the  whole 
lex» 

ANGELICA. 
I  c-me,  fir,  to  fee  if  you  was  here;  my  aunt 

and  I  h-ive  been  gready  Turpi ij-'d  at  being  in  your 
houfe  fo  long,  without  feemg  any  thing  of  you, 

COLONEL. 
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COLONEL. 
Forgive  me,  fair  creature ;  the  impatience  I  feel 
to  make  you  mine,  is  the  reafon  of  this  Teeming 
want  of  rcfped.    I  have  been  thefe  two  hours  with 
my  lawyer,   fettling  the  marriage  articles,  with' 
which,  I  affure  you>  you  will  have  no  reafon  to  be- 
difpleafed. 

ANGELICA. 
Sir,  I  believe  your  intentions  are  very  good. 

•colonel. 

By  heavens  they  arc. 

ANGELICA. 
But  I  much  queflion  whether  they  will  have  arryj 
cfFea. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
Why  fo,  my  charmer  ? 

A  K  G  E  L  I  C  A. 
Becaxife  I  am  the  caufe  of  your  proving  unfaithfuF 
to  your  firft  engagements.  According  to  what 
Martin  has  imparted  to  mr,  by  your  diredtions, 
in  order  to  prevail  on  me  to  obferve  the  fecrecy 
you  defire,  I  find  that  I  am  deflined  to  £11  the  place 
of  a  perfon  whom  you  have  loved  for  many  years.  • 

COLONEL, 
Why,  that  is  the  very  reafon  that  I  do  not  lov©-^ 
her  any  longer. 

ANGELIC  A. 

But  allowing  that  your  pailion  for  the  lady  may 
be  cooled,  fir,  yet  your  breach  of  faith  is  not  the 
lefs  blameable,  and  I  cannot  but  fcel'fome  fcruples 
at  being  the  caufe  of  it. 

COLONEL. 
You  are  the  innocent  caufe,  and  I  take  all  the 
fault  upon  myfelf.    Afk  Martin  here,  if  any  one 
can  have  reafon  to  reproach  you  ? 

L  3  MARTIN. 
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MARTIN. 

'Plha!  I  fay  reproach  too !  [^JJide  to  Angelica.] 
Infill  upon  your  fcruples. 

ANGELICA. 

My  aunt,  wlio  is  not  very  old>,  often  tells  me, 
that  in  her  youthful  days,  lovers  preferred  death  to. 
inHdelity. 

MARTIN. 

Lord  [  how  times  change  !  and  now,  mifs,  a- 
man  or  a  woman  had  rather  commit  a  thoufand 
infidelities,  than  put  a  reftraint  upon  themfelves  for 
one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Contrary  is  a  ridiculous 
thir>g  now  a- days. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
Very  true,  Martin.  Angelica.]  He  is  a 

lad  of  admirable  underflanding. 

ANGELICA. 

Ridiculous  as  you  may  pleafe  to  make  it,  I  (halL 
always  pique  myfelf  upon  that  qualification. 

C  a  L  O  N  E  L. 
Will  you  then  be  always  conftant  to  me  ? 

ANGELICA. 
Yes,  if  I  once  promife  it. 

COLONEL. 

If  you  promife  it  I  Are  you  doubtful  then  whether 
you  will  or  not } 

ANGELICA. 

Very  doubtful,  I  afTure  you,  fince  I  hear  you 
have  been  promifed  to  another. 

COLONEL. 
But  the  perfon  to  whom  I  was  promifed,  has 
given  her  confent  to  my  breaking  my  engagement. 

ANGELICA. 
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ANGELICA. 
She  has  given  her  confent  ? 

M  A  R  T  I  . 
Yes,  that  fhe  has,  very  fincerely.  Oh,  I  promife 
you  fhe  would  be  very  lorry  my  mafter  ftiould  be 
confined  by  any  fuch  - old-fafhioned  principles  as 
thofe  you  have  been  mentioning.  \^Jfiiie  to  Angelica], 
Anfwer  quickly, 

A  K  GEL  I  C  a: 
If  the  lady  is  fo  complying,  fir,  what  reafon  is 
there  for  making  fuch  a  myftery  of  our  marriage, 
and  for  me  to  pafs  for  your  niece  ? 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L.  [Mufng.] 

The  reafon — Oh  !  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  I  would 
not  have  her  fufpedl,  that  I  break  off  through  any 
motives  of  inconftancy ;  as  that  might  offend  her' 
and  overturn  my  meafures.* 

ANGELICA. 
So  then  yoa  are  deceiving  her  all  this  while  ? 

COLONEL.    [Half  angrily,} 
'Sdeath,  what  unreafonable  quelHons  you  afk  ? 
Deceive  her  ?  no— -yes,  I  do  deceive  her— —  - 

that  is,  I  do  not  abfolutely  deceive  her  for 

look'e,  my  dear  Angelica*  in  the  main,  d'ye 

fee  — —  we  are  agreed  as  10  the  form  — —  fo 

then  you  underftand  me  fhe  and  I  we 

referve  to  ourfelves — — Come,  come,  you  are  too  ' 
fcrupu'lous,  too  fcrupulous,  a  great  deal. 

MARTIN. 
Oh  !  it  is  abominable  !  Upon  my  word,  mifs,  — 
this  is  too  much.     [^^^ /6»  Angelica.]  Courage, 
you  have  confounded  him 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L, 
What  are  you  whifpering  there  ? 

L  4  MARTIN. 
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MARTIN. 
I  am  lefToning  her  a  little,  fir,  on  }t)ur  account, 

COLONEL, 
It  is  very  well  done.  [7^^  Angelica.]  You  cannot 
deny,  that  if  ■        Martin,  help  me  out. 

"  MARTIN. 
No,  mifs,  I  think  you  cannot  deny  that  if 
COLONEL. 

Do  not  interrupt  me.  I  fay  you  cannot  deny, 
tLat  if  I  deceive  Araminta,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
love  to  you,  and  that  the  bafeft  adion  is  fandified 
bv  fo  fair  a  caufe. 

ANGELICA. 
You  a!-e  very  obliging,  fir,  but  this  complaifance 
will  not  overcome  my  fcroples. 

COLONEL. 
,  Tfha  !  'p{ha !  leave  fcruples  to  groveling  minds, 

ANGELICA. 
And  will  you  take  upon  yourfelf  all  tie  evil 
that  I  may  be  the  caufe  of  in  marrying  you  ? 

COLONEL. 

Yes,  my  charmer.  Til  take  the  whole  upon 
myfelf,  and  fave  your  delicacy.  IJ^e."]  To  what 
lengths  does  pafTion  hurry  us,  when  it  gets  the 
lippcihand. 

ANGELICA. 

This  promife  has  given  me  confidence,  and  fince 
you  periift  in  your  intentions,  I  will  no  longer  make 
any  obj;6lions. 

COLONEL. 

Divine  Angelica  ! 

SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 
Enter  BETTY.' 

BETTY. 

My  miflrefs,  fir,  has  fent  me  to  tell  you,  that  Her 
nephew  is  juft  arrived,  and  defires  to  know  if  you. 
are  at  leifure  to  receive  his  compliments. 

COLO  N  E  L. 

With  all  my  heart  ■  r  -  Tell  him  I  wait  with 

impatience  to  bid  hinv  welcome.  Betty  ] 

They  fay  he  is  a  very  agreeable  well  bred  young  . 
man. 

MARTI  N.' 
I  dare  fay  you  will  be  pleafed  with  him, 

COLONEL. 
Araminta  has  given  me  fo  advantageous  a  cha* 
radter  of  him,  tbat  I  long  to  fee  him. 

MARTIN. 

I  fanfy  it  woald  not  be  amifs  to  introduce  him  to  ^ 
this  young  lady ;  Ihe  will  be  charmed  with  his  ac*  - 
quaintance,  and  he  with  hers. 

ANGELICA. 
I  have  no  obje£lions. 

COLONEL. 

Well,  well,  time  enough  for  Ifbat. 


5  SCENE, 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  ARAMINTA,  //^^  CH E V AL I ER,  and 

BETTY. 

ARAMINTA,    [To  the  Chevalier,  entering.'] 

Pray  fir  come  in.  [To  the  Colonel.']  Sir,  give 
me  leave  to  prefent  this  gentleman,  my  nephew^ 
to  you. 

COLONEL. 

Madam,  you  <lo  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 
Upon  my  word  he  is^  a  very  agreeable  genteel 
young  man. 

CHEVALIER. 
Sir,  I  kifs  your  hand. 

COLONEL. 
And  I  your's  fir.    [To  Araminta.]    Permit  me 
zUoy  madam,  to  prefent  this  young  lady,  my  niece> 
to  your  notice. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
^,  A  mofl  amiable  young  lady,  indeed,  colonel!" 

ANGELICA. 
Vou  are  very  obliging,  madam. 

COLONEL. 

She  Tongs  to  embrace  you,  madam,  do  her  that 
Jionour  if  yon  pleafe. 

A  R  A  M  I  N^T  A.  [Angrily^] 

It  is  doing  myfelf  a  fenfible  plcafure,  fir. 

COLONEL. 
She  will  henceforward  look  upon  herfelf  as 
under  your  diredion,  as  you  have  been  fo  kind  to 
promifc  rae  that  you  would  favour  her  with  your 
advice. 

ANCELICAr 
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ANGELICA. 
Which  itfhall  be  my  ftudy  to  obferve,  madam 
and  hope  to  merit  the  additional  favour  of  your 
friendfhip. 

C  O  L  a  N  E  L. 
Moft  difcreetly  fpoken.    I  mud  embrace  you  my 
dear  niece,  to  fhew  how  much  I  am  pleafed  with — 
[Offering  to k'lfs  her,  Jhe pujhes  him  aix'ay."] 

ANGELICA. 
Sir  !  Uncle  !  I  beg  you  will  excufe  me, 

C  O  ^L  O  N  E  L. 
Lord  !  child,'  there  is  no  harm 

ANGELICA. 
Sir,  once  morfe  I  defire  to  be  excufed, 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
You  are  very  fcrupulous,  ~  mifs  !  I  fappofe  you 
would  be  oiFended  if  I  was  to  embrace  my  nephew. 

C  O  t  O  N  E  L. 

It  is  owing  to  her  youth  and  inexperience. — — 
Will  you  permit  me,  madam,  to  prefent  thefe  few 
bank-bills  to  this  young  gentleman  ;  they  will  ferve 
to  defray  his  private  expences,  while  at  Paris. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  t  A. 
Sir,  this  is  extremely  ^nerous ;  I  accept  your 
offer  with  all  my  heart,  but  in  return,  you  muft 
give  me  leave  to  prefent  this  young  lady  with  a 
few  jewels,  which  will  become  her  better  than* 
they  will  me  at  prefent ;  and  I  really  long  for  an 
opportunity — but  the  fear  of  offending-. .  - 

ANGELICA. 

Madam,  this  goodnefs  quite  confounds  me.  I 
cannot;  upon  my  word. 

COLONEL.  ' 
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COLONEL. 
.  Take  them,  Angelica,  or  the  lady  will  be  angry 
 \^JJide  to  Araminta.]  1  long  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fpeaking  a  word  or  two  to  you  in  pri- 
vate. 

ARAMINTA.    [Afide  to  the  CoW.] 
I  was  juft  going  to  propofe  the  fame  thing  to 

you  Betty,  Ihew  this  young  lady  the  apartment 

v/hich  is  provided  for  her, 

[Exeunt  Angelica  and  Betty.} 
CHEVALIER. 
And,  with  your  leave^  aunt,  I'll  go  and  take 
poflefiion  of  mine. 

ARAMINTA. 
With  all  my  heart,  nephew.    Martin  fhall  fhew 
you  the  way.    Martin,  it  is  the  fame  that  your 
xnafler  ufed  to  occupy. 

M  A  R  T  r  N.  - 
Oh,  I  know  them,  madam, perfeftly  well.  Come^ 
fir,  follow  me, 

CHEVALIER. 
Shew  the  way.    [Exeunt  Chevalier      Martin. J 

ARAM  I  N  T  A. 
Well  now,  all  difguife  or  complaifance  apart,, 
between  you  and  I,,  how  do  you  like  my  nephew  f 

COLONEL.. 
Upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  think  him  as 
agreeable  a  young  fellow  as  I  ever  faw. 

ARAMINTA. 

You  make  me  happy.  But  does  he  really  pleafe 
you? 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L<r 
Exceedingly,     And  my  niece,  what  do  you 
think  of  her  ?    Speak  fmccrely,  and  do  not  dif- 
guife your  fentiments. 

ARAMINTA. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
I  aflure  you  I  am  charmed  with  her.    She  h 
handfome,  well-bred,  has  a  genteel  air  ;  and,  I 
believe,  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  underllanding. 

COLONEL, 
No  one  can   have  more.     The  longer  you 
know  her,  the  more  you  will  admire  her.    I  £nd 
it  is  fo  with  me. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

COLONEL. 
Nor  I,  that  you  have  fo  great  a  regard  for  your 
nephew. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
How  can  I  avoid  it  ? 

COLONEL. 
Tmpoflible.    Well^  after  all,  there  is  fomething 
enchanting  in  youth. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Exquifitely  f 0  :  fomething  fo  am ufmg,  fo  pleaf- 
ing. 

COLONEL. 
Yes;  and  it  gives  one  fuch  fpirits,  and  — and — 
Do  you  know,  now,  whenever  my  niece  is  prefent^ 
I  feel  as  if  I  was  not  above  twenty  years  old. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Surprifing  f  And,  when  J  fee  my  nephew,  I  am 
as  gay,  and  as  light  hearted,  as  if  I  was  in  my 
hanging  fleeve  coats.  In  fhort,  I  think  of  nothings 
nobody,^  but  him. 

COLONEL. 
Lack-a  day  !  juft  fo  it  is  with  me,  in  regard  to 

Angelica  1  am  thinking  we  cannot  do  a  better 

action,  than  to  fettle  what  we  have  upon  them  after 
our  deathsr 

ARAMINTA* 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Nothing  can  be  more  reafonablc; 

COLONEL. 
And,  indeed,  more  juft. 

A  R  A  M  I  NT  a; 

And  generous-^  But,  now,  with  regard  to  our  . 

marriage  ? 

COLONEL. 
Why, — as  to  our  marriage — it  will  be  fome  time 
or  another. 

AR  A  MINT  A. 
The  later,' the  better,  I  think. 

COLONEL. 
Nay,  for  that  matter,  if  it  (hould  never  be  

ARAMINTA. 
We  are  no  longer  young. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 

Nor  agreeable, 

ARAMINTA. 
The  fire  of  love  languifhes  between  us. 

COLONEL. 

It  is  expiring  Marriage  would  completely 

quench  it. 

ARAMINTA. 
And  then  we  (hould  grow  cool. 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
And  then,  perhaps,  diflike  each  other.  . 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

What  a  dreadful  filuation !    I  tremble  at  the 
thoughts  of  it. 

COLONEL. 

Then,  why  fliould  we  refolve  to  make  each' 

ether  miferable  ? 

ARAMINTA. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.- 
Why  Indeed  !    Are  we  not  at  liberty  to  a6l  as 
we  pleafe? 

C  O  L  O  N  E  L. 
True  ;  but,  if  we  were  once  marry'd,  adieu  to 
freedom  on  each  fide.    Oh  I  marriage  is  axiread- 
ful  bufinefs. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A^  ^ 
I  jnuft  own  it  frightens  me. 

COLONEL, 
Well  then,  do  not  let  us  marry. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.. 

What  vexes  me  is — that  we  have  entered  into 
mutual  engagements  you  know.- 

COLONEL. 
Engagements  !^  Why,  do  we  not  fee  thofe  bro- 
ken every  day  ?    It  is  the  fafhion  now  to  change. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  Ar 
And  a  very  pleafmg  falhion  it  is.    Lord  !  if  one 
was  never  to  change,  life  would  be  infupportable. 

COLONEL. 
People  would  hang  themfelves-   [Feeling  in  his 
pockets  J  and  pulling  out  a  paper. '\    Let  me  fee— — If 
I  am  not  miftaken,  this  is  the  promife  of  marriage 
you  gave  me. 

A  R  A  M  IT^  T  A. 

It  is  5  I  know  it  again.  And,  I  believe,  this  is 
your's.  [She^-wing  another  paper. \ 

COLONEL. 
Tlie  fame.    Well,  what  lhall  we  do  with  this 
paper  lumber  ? 

AR  A  MI  NT  A. 

Nay — Why — I  don't  know— what  you  will. 

COLONEL^ 
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COLONEL.    [Holding  the  papsr  as  if  going  to  tcsr 

it,  and  Jmiling,\ 

Well  then. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.  \Smiling.'\ 
And  well  then. 

COLONEL,    [Beginning  to  tear  iV.] 
Do  you  fee  what  I  am  doing  ? 

ARAMINTA.    [Doing  the  fame  with  her  paper. ] 

Very  plainly — And  uo  you  fee  what  I  ara  doing  ? 
COLONEL. 

Courage. 

ARAMINTA. 

Tear  away. 

COLONEL. 

I  do. 

ARAMINTA. 

And  fo  do  J. 

COLONEL.    [Tearing  it  t§  pitces.] 
There  !   ^it  is  done. 

ARAMINTA.    [Dcing  the  famt.} 
It  is  finilhed. 

COLONEL. 
Now  my  heart  is  at  eafe. 

ARAMINTA. 
And  mine  is  as  light  as  a  feather. 

COLONEL. 
However,  yoii  know  it  will  be  neceffary  to  favc 
appearances  as  much  as  polTible  ;  and  carry  it  to 
the  world  as  if  we  were  iliU  of  the  fame  mind. 

ARAMINTA. 
Nay,  if  you  will,  we'll  fpread  a  report  that  wc 
are  aftually  marry'd.    Let  the  world  believe  it— 
And  it  may  happen,  for  all  this,  you  know. 
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COLONEL. 
There  are  many  unaccountable  things  happen  in 
this  world — Eiu  now  let  us  part.    Adien,  my  dear 
friend. 

ARAMINTA. 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  for  now  we  have  no 
other  ties,  but  thofe  of  friend  (hip,  to  bind  us. 

COLONEL. 
True.    And  you  are  at  liberty  to  marry  any 
©thcr  perfon,  whenever  you  pleafc. 

ARAMINTA. 
Who,  I  ?  No  !  I  fliall  die  a  maid. 

COLONEL. 

And  I,  a  bacchclor — That  is  fixed  \^Afide,'\ 

Now  for  my  fweet  Angelica.  Once  more,  adieu^ 
jny  dear  friend.  \Lxit  Colonei. 

ARAMINTA. 
Thank  heaven  I  am  at  length  free ;  but  I  lhall 
HOC  long  remain  fo  :  there  are  other  engagements 
preparing  for  me  :  and  fuch  engagements !  Oh !  I 
lhall  fvvim  in  pleafurc.  The  thoughts  of  it  almofl 
turn  my  poor  brain. 

S     C     E     N     E  VI. 

Enter  BETTY. 
BETTY. 

Blefs  as,  madam !  How  pleasM  you  appear ! 
O'my  confcience,  I  believe  you  was  going  to 
dance. 

ARAMINTA. 
Oh  !  I  ride  upon  the  wings  of  joy, 

BETTY. 

And,  pray,  what  may  have  occafioned  thefe  fud- 
den  tranfports  ? 

ARAMINTA. 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Every  thing  is  broken,  dilTolved,  anulled,  oblite- 
rated, girl  !   Happy  moment  [  I  am  now  miftrefe 
of  ray  own  adlions. 

BETTY. 
So !  now  we  fhall  have  fine  doings ! 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

My  old  lover  and  I  have  juft  had  an  explanation. 
We  have  taken  an  exadl  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  our- 
fentiments  for  each  other ;  and  have,  at  length, 
agreed  in  the  moft  friendly  manner  in  the  world, 
that  we  have  no  longer  the  leaft  inclination  for  one 
another. 

BETTY. 

I^underftand  you.    Your  loves  were  fo  old  and- 
tattered,  that  they  would  hold  together  no  longer 
15  it  not  fo  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A, 
Yes,  child.    Our  love  appeared  to  be  quite  tot- 
tering and  falling  to  pieces. 

B  E  T  T  Y. 

Methinks  I  perceive  fome  of  the  ruins  fcattered 
here.  [Pointing  to  the  torn  pieces  of  paper  on  the  Ji^g^^ 

ARAMINTA. 
You  are  right*    Thefe  are  the  only  remains  of 
our  former  engagements. 

B  E  T  T  Y, 

Blefs  me  !   t  had  almoft  forgot  !  Mr.  Heartly  is 
in  the  drawing-room,  waiting  to  fpeak  with  you. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.' 
That  man  was  born  to  be  my  plague  ! Whit  ^ 
can  he  want  with  me  ? 

BETTY, 
Here  he  comes  to  inform  yoUr^j 

^  ARAMINTA. 
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ARAMINTA. 
And,  with  him,  my  quondam  lover.  Retire;. 

SCENE  VII. 
eaLONEL  W  HEARTLY. 

COLONEL. 
I  know  it  very  weU,  mr.  Heartly ;  you  are  cer- 
tainly an  old  and  faithful  friend  ;   but  ftill  you 
oblige  me  to  tell  you,  once  more,  that  the  greateft 
proof  I  defire  of  your  friendfliip  is,  that  you  will 
never,  for  the  future,  trouble  yourfelf  about  my 
affairs, 

H  E  A  R  T  L-  Y. 
There  are  certain  occafions,  my  dear  colonelr 
wherein  we  ought  to  make  it  our  duty  to  ferve  our 
friends,  even  in  fpite  of  themfelves ;  and  I  am  re- 
folved  to  convince  you,  this  day,  that  no  one  takes- 
fo  flrong  an  intereft,  in  what  concerns  the  happinefs 
of  you  and  thia  lady,  as  myfelf,  however  you  may. 
pleafe  to  defpife  my  friendfhip. 

COLONEL. 
'Sdeath  !  I  have  told  you,  over  and  over,  that 
I  want  none  of  your  friendfliip. 

ARAMINTA, 
And  I  have  told  him  the  fame.    But,  pray, 
what  may  be  the  matter  of  debate  between  yoU' 
two  ? 

COLONEL. 
Why,  this  gentleman  infifts  upon  giving  us  a 
proof  of  his  regard,  by  prelfing  us  to  conclude  our 
marriage  this  very  night. 

ARAMINTA. 
Mr.  Heartly,  fir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  fay 
one  thing  to  you  as  a  friend  ? 


HE  ARTLV* 
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H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Whatever  you  are  pleafed  to  fay,  madam,  I 
fiiall  liften  with  all  due  attention. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Why  then,  my  dfar  fir,  you  have,  for  thefc 
twenty  years  pad,  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
make  yourfeif  perfedly  burthenfome,  to  me. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 
I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam,  for  fo  kind  a  de- 
claration.   It  is  no  more  than  what  I  have  fup- 
pofed  for  a  long  time. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Then,  pray,  do  me  ihe  favour  n0W%  onte  for 
alli  to  take  your  final  leave  of  me. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y> 
That  favour,  madam,  1  ihaU  grant  you  very 
quickly.  But  yet,  hear  what  I  have  to  fay  to  you 
both.  Rtmembef  the  (elerRn  promife  you  have 
ma3«  each  bther ;  and  think  of  no  other  thing. 
This  is  the  moll  prefRng; 

COLO  N  E  L, 
There,  mr.  Heartly,  you  are  greatly  miftaken  ^ 
It  is  not  the  moft  prelTing. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Surely,  fir,  the  colonel  and  I  are  the  beft  judges 
of  wh&t  is  the  mo^  prefTing. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Then,  to  come  to  a  conclufion,  madam,  as 
your  friend  and  relation,  I  cannot  approve  of  your 
deferring  the  fulfilling  your  engagements  any  long- 
er. All  the  world  is  acquainted  with  them,  and 
every  one  knows  there  is  nothing  to  obftrudl  them, 
and  your  reputation  is  at  (lake,  if  you  continue 
any  longer  to  hefitate. 

COLONEL. 


I 
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COLONEL. 
The  world  knows  !  A  fig  for  the  world.  We 
^e  accountable  to  none  but  oarfelves ;  and  we 
ihall  adl  in  the  manner  we  think  the  moft  fuitable^ 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

And  thefe  are  both  your  fentiments  ? 

COLONEL,   and  ARAMINTA. 
They  are. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 
Well,  then,  I  muft  ferve  you  whether  you  will 
or  not ;  and  I  am  polTefTed  of  infallible  means  to 
make  you  both  hearken  to  reafon  ■ 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

I  defy  you. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

You  defy  mcl  Nay,  then  walk  in,  mr. 
Voluble. 

SCENE  VIIL 

Entn  VOLUBLE,  ^jjith  a  bundle  of  papir  under 

his  arm. 

COLONEL. 
What  the  devil  brings  this  original  here  ? 

VOLUBLE. 
Madam,  and  gentlemen,  your  moft  obedient, 
moft  devoted,  moft  obliged,  and  very  humble  fer- 
vant.  How  ? 

COLONEL, 
What's  your  buCinefs  here  ? 

VOLUBLE. 
My  bufmefs  here,  fir !  upon  my  word  a  very 
pretty  queftion  to  me,  your  old  acquaintance, 
whom,  without  vanity,  it  is  fufficient  to  know 

and 
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land  efteem  ;  to  me,  who  am  the  darling  of  all  the 
^reat,  the  noble,  the  illuftnous,  and  dillinguifhed 
perfonages  of  both  fexes  in  this  opulent,  vaft,  and 
■cxtenfive  metropolis     Hem  ! 

COLONEL. 

'So,  fo ;  I  find  you  are  the  fame  as  ever. 

VOLUBLE. 

Yes,  colonel,  as  you  fee;  toujours  gai,  lively, 
Jprightly  and  alert. 

COLONEL. 
Well,  but  pray  good  mr.  Alert  what  bufmefi 
brings  you  here  at  this  time  ? 

VOLUBLE. 
A  bufmefs  that  will  put  jou  in  a  good  humour 
again  ;  I  have  here  a  contrad  of  marriage  to  be 
iigned  i  where  are  the  parties  r 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

What  does  the  man  msean  ? 

VOLUBLE. 
They  fay  the  bridegroom  that  is  to  be,  is  in- 
comparably derufticated  ;  and  the  bride  that  is  to 
be,  is  perfectly,  fupremely,  and  fuperlatively  hand- 
fome. — Hem ! 

COLONEL. 
'    What  is  all  this  ftufF? 

VOLUBLE. 
Stuff,  fir!  ftuff!  Let  me  tell  you,  fir,  there  ne- 
ver  was  any  ftulF,  either  in  my  pleadings  or  deeds. 
Here  is  one  now,  which  I  drew  up  myfelf ;  and  for 
precifion,  perfpicuity,  eloquence,  didtion,  and  all 
that,  I  think  I  may  defy  all  my  brethren  of  the 
long  robe.  I  hate  a  multitude  of  words ;  give  me 
the  pithy,  the  warm,  the  perfuading,  the  fublime, 
the  energetic,  the  ■ 


COLONEL. 
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COLONEL. 
Heark'e,  mafter  Voluble,  my  patience  is  almoft 
exhaufted  :  fo  come  to  the  point ;  what  bufinefs 
brings  you  here  ? 

VOLUBLE. 
I  have  here  articles  of  marriage  between  the 
chevalier  Brilliant,  and  mifs  Angelica  Sprightly, 
[To  Hc2irt\y .]  Did  not  you  tell  me,  fir,  that  the 
young  couple  that  are  to  be,  held  their  place  of 
refidence  in  thishoufe  ? 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
That  is  to  fay,  for  the  time  being. 

VOLUBLE.    [To^he  Colonel.]  * 
You  fee,  fir,  I  am  not  come  with  falfe  pretences 
and  tokens.    No,  no;  let  little  Voluble  alone: 
faith  I  always  adl  with  a  circumlpedion  that  is  per- 
fed,  fupreme,  and  fuperlative  in  its  kind. 

COLONEL. 
My  good  mafler  Voluble,  let  me  tell  you  you  are 
moft  perfedly,  jnoft  fupremely,  and  moft  fuperla- 
tively  foolifti. 

VOLUBLE. 

'  Foolifh  !  Why  where's  the  folly  of  bringing 
marriage  deeds  to  fign  ? 

ARAMINTA. 

Marriage  deeds !  what  marriage  deeds  '? 

VOLUBLE. 

Between  Angelica  Sprightly  aforefaid,  on  the 
one  part ;  and  the  chevalier  Brilliant  on  the  other 
part,  to  wit. 

COLONEL. 
Pray  who  informed  you  they  were  going  to  be 
married  to  each  other  ? 

VOLUBLE. 
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VOLUBLE.    [Bowing  to  Heartly.] 

That  gentleman. 

COLONEL.    [To  Heartly.] 

Did  you  tell  him  this  ? 

HEARTLY. 

I  did. 

ARAMINTA. 

And  upon  what  foundation,  pray  ? 

HEARTLY. 
On  a  knowledge  of  their  mutual  inclination  ;  the 
^defire  they  have  to  be  united  for  life  ;  and  the  pro- 
mifes  they  made  each  other  in  my  prefcnce. 

ARAMINTA. 

My  nephew  ? 

COLONEL. 

My  niece  ? 

HEARTLY. 

Yes,  your  nephew  and  your  niece ;  they  love 
each  other  palfionately  ;  they  made  me  their  <:on- 
■£dant  ;  and  it  is  I  who  give  them  to  each  other^ 

COLONEL. 
I  am  thunderdruck  t 

ARAMINTA. 

I  am  confounded^ 

SCENE  IX, 

Enter  CODICIL  W  PUZZLE. 
VOLUBLE. 

Oh  ho  \  here  are  two  of  my  brethren ;  mr.  Co- 
dicil,  your  moft  devoted ;  mr.  Puzzle  yoar  moll 
obedient  humble  fervant. 

^  .  ARAMINTA, 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

What  do  I  fee  ! 

COLONEL. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ! 

VOLUBLE. 
Gentlemen  ;  pray  gentlemen,  may  I,  with  all  due 
deference  and  refpecl,  entreat  to  know  the  occa- 
fion  of  your  coming  hither  ?  Hem  I 

CODICIL. 
Sir,  I  bring  a  contrad  of  marriage  between  colo- 
nel Campaign  and  mifs  Sprightly. 

PUZZLE. 
And  I  another  between  this  lady  here  prefentj 
and  the  chevalier  Brilliant. 

COLONEL. 
How  is  this,  madam  ?  Was  you  going  to  marry 
your  nephew  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
Why  not,  pray  ?  You  was  going  to  marry  your 
niece. 

COL  ON  EL. 

'Tis  mighty  well,  madam  ;  I  am  glad  I  have 
difcovered  your  little  plots. 

ARAMINTA. 
And  I,  that  I  have  found  out  your's,  iir, 

VOLUBLE. 
I  proteft  this  is  tit  for  tat.    This  adventure  is 
perfectly,  fupremely,  and  fuperlatively  pleafant. 

COLONEL.    [To  Codicil.] 

And  pray  who  told  you  to  bring  this  contraft 
here  ? 

CODICIL.    [Pointing  to  Hcartly.] 

That  gentleman. 

M  ARAMINTA,' 
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A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.    [To  Puzzle  ] 

And  you,  fir ;  who  defired  you  to  attend  ! 

PUZZLE. 

That  gentleman.  [Pointing  to  Heartly.J 

COLONEL. 

That  gentleman  !  that  gentleman  !  Every  thing 
is  done  by  that  gentleman  !  The  devil  take  that 
gentleman.  Pray,  fir,  how  come  you  fo  mighty 
well  acquainted  with  all  our  fecrets  ? 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y, 

From  yourfelf.  This  nephew  and  niece,  whom 
you  introduced  to  one  another,  firft  gave  me  a  fuf- 
picion  of  your  intentions.  1  then  went  to  thefe 
gentlemen,  the  lawyers,  and  told  them  that  I  was 
entrufted  with  the  fecret ;  they  believed  me  upon 
my  bare  word,  and  thereupon  each  opened  his 
budget,  and  thus  I  was  let  into  the  whole  my- 
ilery.  It  was  at  my  defire  they  came  hither  ;  as  I 
told  them  that  you  had  no  longer  any  reafons  for 
keeping  your  marriage  a  fecret. 

ARAMINTA. 
Upon  my  word,  you  have  put  a  fine  trick  upoa 
us,  mr.  Heartly. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
It  is  the  trick  of  a  friend,  and  faves  you  from 
committing  the  moft  extravagant  folly  that  you 
could  have  been  guilty  of. 

VOLUBLE, 
Upon  my  word,  that  is  fuperlatively  true. 

H  E  A      T  L  Y. 
When  the  rage  of  difappointment  is  over,  you 
will  thank  me  for  it.    And  now  take  my  advice, 
refleft  coolly ;  the  leaft  noife  of  this  in  the  world 

would 
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would  render  you  both  the  objeds  of  public  deri- 
£on.    Now  think  what  you  have  to  do. 


SCENE  X. 

Enter  the  CHEVALIER  and  ANGELICA. 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A.    [To  the  Chevalier.J 

Ah  !  perfidious  wretch  !  Art  thou  there  ? 

COLONEL.    [Te  AiJgelica.] 

Ah  f  traitret  !  is  it  thee  ? 

CHEVALIER. 
Madam  j  —  a«nt ;  —  I  really  afk  your  pardon* 
But- 

ANGELICA. 

Uncle  ;  —  I,  —  I,  I  afTurc  you,  — I  am  fo  con- 
founded     ■  * 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 
And  have  I  beftowed  all  my  jewels  upon  my 
rival  ? 

COLONEL. 

And  have  I  made  a  prefent  of  my  bank  notes  to 
the  man  who  has  robbed  me  of  my  miftrefs  ? 

ANGELICA.    [To  Aramlnta.] 
No,  madam  ;  that  would  not  be  juft.  There- 
fore pleafe  to  accept  your  cafl^et  again. 

CHEVALIER.    \t:o  the  Colonel. 
And  here,  fir,  are  your  bank  notes. 

COLONEL. 
Well,  if  they  are  not  faithful,  they  are  at  leaft 
honeft.  But  why  have  y6u  thus  deceived  us  ?  Why 
did  you  confent  to  marry  us  ? 

M  Z  HEARTLY. 
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H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
Thro'  necefiity.    Youth  and  beauty  will  not  do 
alone,  without  the  goods  of  fortune  to  fupport 
them. 

COLONEL. 
But  will  they  be  any  richer  by  marrying  each 
other  ?  Who  will  give  you  a  fortune  ? 

CHEVALIER  and  ANGELICA.    [Pointing  to  HeartwelL[ 

That  gentleman. 

COLONEL. 
Why,  that  gentleman  is  ftill  the  fadlotum,  I  frnd. 

-S        E   N    E     the  Laft. 

Enter  QJJ  IRK. 
VOLUBLE. 

As  I  live  I  believe  here  is  another  of  my  worthy 
brethren,  honeil  mr.  Quirk,  upon  my  veracity. 
One  would  think  this  was  a  call  of  feijeants. 

COLONEL. 

What  the  devil  1  another  lawyer  !  what  is  your 
bulinefs  here,  pray  ? 

QJJ  I  R  K.  [Going.'] 

You  fee  here  the  two  perfons  who  de'fired  me  to 
come ;  they  would  not  be  marry'd  without  the 
confent  of  their  mailer  and  miftrefs,  and  I  am  here 
in  the  name  of  the  betrothed,  -to  entreat  the  honour 
of  the  lafl  named  parties,  to  fet  their  hands  as.*wit- 
neffes  to  their  contradl  of  marriage. 

COLONEL. 
^How  !  Martin  and  Betty  going  to  be  marry'd  ? 
A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

.Pray  who  is  to  give  you  a  portion  ? 

BETTY. 
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BETTY,  and  MARTIN.    [Pointing  to  HE  ART  LY.] 
That  gentleman. 

COLONEL.    [To  Heartly.] 

Upon  my  foul,  mr.  Heartly,  youdifpatch  a  great 
deal  of  bufinefs  in  a  very  little  time. 

MARTIN.    [To  Heartly.] 

Sir,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  fign  firll ;  for  it  is  tO 
you  we  owe  the  litile  we  are  worth, 

HEARTLY. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  to  know  how  much  that 
little  is  which  I  have  bellowed  on  you  ? 

iiy  IRK, 

By  thefe  articles,  it  is  ftipulated,  that  mr.  Martin 
Ramble,  brings  with  him,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
from  Charles  Heartly,  efquire,  the  fum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

^wo  hundred  and  fifty  pounds^ 

MARTIN. 

A  mere  trifle  I  you  fee,  fir,  I  have  been  very 
:modeft. 

QJU  IKK. 

And  in  the  faid  articles,  he  acknowledges  to  have 
received  of  mrs.  Elizabeth  Pindrefs,  as  a  marriage 
portion,  the  like  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds, 

HEARTLY. 
Upon  my  word  you  have  carved  very  fufficiently 
for  yourfelves :  however  I  will  fign  it. 

VOLUBLE.    [To  Araminta  and  the  Coionel.] 

And  now,  fir,  and  madam,  to  make  an  end, 
-as  the  vulgar  faying  is.    Here  is  the  minute  of 

your 
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your  contrad,  which  I  have  kept  by  me  thefe 
ive  and  twenty  years,  till  it  is  almoft  as  thread- 
bare as  your  afFedlion  for  each  other.  Now,  permit 
me  to  fpeak  to  you,  with  truth,  fmceticy,  opennefs, 
franknefs,  and  without  ambiguity  or  circumlocu- 
tion. You  cannot  do  better  than  fet  your  hands 
to  this  contrad,  without  heiitation  or  difficulty. 
Hem! 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

A  thoufand  confiderations  concur  to  oblige  you  to 
this  refolution.  You  have  both  of  you  wandered 
from  the  paths  of  reafon,  turn  into  the  right  road 
once  more,  and  requell  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  keep 
this  affa-'-  a  fecret.  As  to  myfelf,  I  promife  upon 
my  word  and  honour,  that  it  fhall  never  efcape  my 
lips,  provided  you  will  follow  the  friendly  and  fa- 
'lutary  advice  I  now  give  you. 

COLONEL,    [To  Aramiata.] 

Well,  what  fay  you  to  this  ? 

A  R  A  M  I  N  T  A. 

Nay,  juft  what  you  will. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 
You  cannot  reproach  each  other,  having  been 
^both  equally  to  blame.    So  courage,  and  join 
once  in  making  a  proper  determination. 

COLONEL. 

Agreed. 

ARAMINTA. 

I  yield. 

H  E  A  R  T  L  y. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Add  generofity  to  prudence. 
Let  my  conduct  be  your  example.  You  have  loved 
thefe  young  people,  and  yet  you  have  taken  back 
the  prefent  you  made  them.  Can  you  find  in 
your  hearts  to  keep  thofe  baubles  ? 

ARAMINTA* 
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ARAMINTA.    [Taking  the  bank  notti  from  the  Colonel.  J 

There,  Chevalier,  take  thefe  in  remembrance  of 
your  once  afFeftionate  Araminta. 

CHEVALIER.    [K^JJing  her  hand.] 

You  fhall  ever  be  my  honoured  aunt. 

COLONEL.    [Taking  the  cajket  from  Araminta.] 

There,  hufly,  keep  thefe  jewels  for  love  of  me; 

ANGELICA. 

I  chearfully  obey  my  dear  uncle's  commands.  ' 

H  E  A  R  T  L  Y. 

And  now  let  us  fign  the  old  and  the  new 
articles. 

PUZZLE. 
But  pray  good  folks,  what  is  to  become  of  our's  ? 

COLONEL. 
Oh  !  we  make  you  a  prefent  of  them. 

CODICIL. 
And  who  is  to  pay  us  for  them  ? 

COLONEL.    [Pointing  to  Heartly.] 
That  Gentleman. 

O    M    N    E  S. 

Ha!  ha  !  ha! 

HEARTLY. 

With  all  my  heart,  and  would  to  heaven  I  was 
pofl'eiled  of  a  fortune  fufficient  to  make  all  mankind 
happy  and  reafonable. 


End  of  the  Whimsical  Lovers. 


